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PREFACE. 



With irbat aim I have gathered these sketches into a 
Tolmne, I can hardly say. I certainly haye neyer aspired 
to be a professional book-maker, and my highest ambition 
is to find friends among my readers; those who dream 
oyer my pages beneath the trees in summer, or torn the 
leayes beside the cottage hearth in irinter. 

I haye not borrowed ftom the dead world of books. I 
haye only grouped together sach fiincies as the country 
sunshine writes out upon the meadow-grass, or the wild 
birds sing to each other while they build their nests. I 
haye always found the world so kind, I do not doubt 
that there are some who will remember that my flowers are 
only yiolets of the spring, and will pardon me when they 
fail to find the splendor of summer or the mellow ripeness 
of autumn. 
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THE ORPHAN'S TASK. 



"0, MOTHXB, it's to cold here! I shall freeze, I know Ishall; 
and, mother, just see how blue the baby's hands are ! You wnCt 
stay in this dreadfiil place much longer, will you? And say, 
mother, why don't &ther come ? " 

Yes, that was it — *< Why don't father come ? " Marion Les- 
lie had asked herself that question a great many times, mnce 
the sonny morning when her noble hosband had dac^ped her to 
lus heart, two long years befiMO, with words of blessing, and 
joined his good ship for a six months' yoyage. Weary, weaiy 
days and nights she had asked herself, " Why don't he come ? " 
and the wind and rain sobbed throngh the linden-trees, and gave 
no answer bnt a waiL Six months after his departore, Marion 
had clasped to her breast a babe, on which its other's eyes had 
never rested; and a &int, sweet smile rippled round her red 
lips, as she thou^t how ht would take them in his arms, and 
bless them, the mother and the child. But weeks were braided 
into months, and yet he came not There was a nunor, yery 
brief, and yeiy terrible, that his ship was wrecked, and all on 
board perished; but Marion never believed it, — how should die ? 
— and still she sat there in the cottage, sin^ng to her babe some- 
times, and sometimes weeping, and asking herself, between her 

bSy why it was her husband did not oome. 
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Bat there was a obaoge, at lengtJi — an ezecation in ibe house. 
. At first, Marion looked on listiesslj, neither caring nor understand- 
ing ; bat at last the tmth broke on her with a sadden shock, 
» and she arose. They were beggars. Sheonderstood <Aa^/ and 

•fp. it was beaatifol to see the triumph of her woman's love and 
orage. She went forth with her three &therle8B children, — 
her daughter Blanche, her little Charley, and the baby not yet 
three months old, — forth from the smiling cottage, out into the 
'cold, desolate world. 

It wa^ a beautiful home &om which she was driren — the home 
of her bridal, the home of her wife-hood, whither her hus- 
band had borne her, with the orange-blossoms in her hair, ere 
the suns of seventeen bright, summery years had woven their radi- 
ance in her golden curls. There, for fourteen years, they had 
lived and loved, with only the one sorrow of his necessaiy 
absences; for Marion was a sailor's bride. She had been a 
spoiled and petted child, and a still more petted wife; and now 
that misfortune had come upon her, she was^too proud to 
Buffer in the pleasant country-town among those who had known 
and loved them in their brightest days. And this was why, hav- 
ing collected what money she was able to command &om the 
sale of her few valuables, she gathered her stricken ones around 
her one morning, and departed, —no one knew, and only a few 
oared, whither. Other hands lit the hearth-^re at Maple Cot- 
tago.'Snd its rosy light beamed upon happy &ces ; and there 
came no shadow of those suffering once w& had once lived and 
loved there, to dim the picture. 

Marion Leslie &und a refuge, with her children, in one of itiQ 
humblest of the many cheap boaiding-houscs of New Tork. 
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For a long time she oouldprooore no employment, but at length, 
by dint of perseyering inquiry, she obtained regular work from a 
cheap clothing-store in the nei^boihood. But they had sunk 
from one privation to another, until eighteen months after their 
coming to New Yoric (the time at which our brief sketch opens)^ 
when their home, if home it could be called, was but a miserable 
attic, in Paradise-square. Marion had grown veiy thin, but 
there was a wild lustre in her Uue eyes, a hectic flush on her 
pale cheek; and you could not hare met her, without a start of 
surprise, at finding, robed in patches, and dwelling in misery, the 
Yegpj embodiment of some painter's conception of a Saint Cecilia. 
She sat there, bending oyer her rickety pine table, and stitching 
wearily, while the baby lay sleeping on a couch of straw at her 
feet; and the little Charley, din^g to her robe, clasped his 
stiffened fingers together, and strove not to cry. So early do 
the children of the poor learn patience. 

At last the mother stopped for a moment, and drew her little 
boy upon her knee. " Charley," she said, " mother^ dear Char- 
ley, are you so veiy cold ? Well, sister Blanche will come home 
presently, and then Charley shall be wanned and fed. Mother's 
little boy can wait, can't he ? '* 

<* Yes, mother, I can wait I dofCt freeze much Tuno, do you, 
mother ? " and the little fellow wound his thin, cold arms round 
the weary woman'sy^k, and kissed away the tears that were 
streaming down haf thin cheeks. And then the door-latch was 
raised softly, vjmt^f^ung girl of fburteen tripped lightly in. 
Spite of all the dis^^iises of wretchedness, spite of the dumsj 
Aoee, the coarse^atched garments, and the half-frosen fingers, 
BUnohe LesUelS beautiful. Hers was not the mere beauty of 
2 
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&ataze and oomplezion, ihioa{^ which looks oft^Umes defixrm- 
ity of BOtd ; bat it was that perfect and harmonioos beauty, 
which only one painter in a cjde of centuries can shadow forth. 
Her long, golden carls floated down over her spiritaal fiioe, like 
rippling waves of sanlight ; and her featares were pore and daa- 
sical, as the Madonna of Thorwaldsen. A glad smile illominated 
her fitoe as she entered the apartment, and, going op to her 
mother, she exhibited, with eager interest, two twenty-five cent 
pieces. 

** Only see, dear mother," she cried, joyfully, **wasnt Mr. 
Green good? Here are two shillings he owed you for woik, 
and here are two shillings more, that he just made me a present 
of; and he spoke to me so gently, mother dear, and put his hand 
upon my head, and drew my curls through his fingers, just as 
&ther used to, long ago ; and then he said it was a shame for one 
so delicate as you to have to do such work, and for a child like 
me, too ; — that it must not be, and he could put me in a way of 
doing something better ; and he said I must not let you tire 
yourself with coming to the shop any more ; that I must always 
come for you. Was n't he good, mother ? " 

" God is good, my child," saii Marion, solemnly, and, for a 
moment, she drew the girl's fair head to her bosom. ** Now, go 
darling," she said, smiling through her tears, " go and get some 
fagots, and a loaf of bread, for these poor children are almost 
starved and fix)zen." 

And as Blanche left the room Mrs. Leslie sighed bitterly. 0, 
is not suspicion one of the most blightiog curses of poverty ? 
Marion had striven to teach her daughter faith in the beauty and 
parity of human nature, but painfully was the conviction forced 
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npon her mind, that hereafter the widow's child must learn a 
different lesson. Blanche was too poor, and too beautiful, to be 
spared the luxury of trust. Grafton Green was a plodding, 
Boheming man of the world, and not the one to ^ve even two 
shillings from a pure motiye of disinterested kindness; and 
Marion resolved that, no matter how much she was needed at 
lUxme, or how much she suffered, she must be the only one here- 
after to visit the rich man's dotilung-store. 

Another year passed, and still tiie wretched fiunily lived on, in 
the miserable attic in Paradise-square. And yet ihey were not 
wholly wretched, not wholly miserable. There was faith and 
prayer, and much love, beneath their humble roof; and the baby, 
the littie Ida Leslie, was growing up fair and sweet enou{^ to 
have gladdened any heart not wholly broken. She was a per- 
petual joy to her mother, finr only in her &ce could she see an 
ever-present semblance of her lost Willie. Blanche and Charley 
had Marion's own blue eyes, and golden curls; but Ida's heavy 
tiesses were black as ni^t, and her large, dark eyes were wild 
and passionate as an Italian's ;— -they were 'Willie's own. But 
there was more sorrow tiian joy in the lonely roof. The pain 
in tiie mother's nde was growing more constant and severe; 
the hectic* flush was deepening on her cheeky and dowly, but 
surely, she knew her feet were entering the path that leads down 
to the country of the great departed, *< into the dlent land." 

For many a month Blanche had been the only mqiasenger to 
the clothingHStore of Grafion Green; and whether it was that 
the unsoiled innocence of the sweet young girl had subdued, by 
its silent power, even his wicked and worldly heart; or whether 
it was that he was waiting for the mother's death, that he might 
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be more sooore of success, he had, daring all this time, 
treated Blandie with the greatest respect But the kindest 
friend the lone ones had as yet found wad a tall, gracefol, 
beautifbl woman, living by herself, on the lower floor of 
the house. Marion did not know her budness, or whence 
came the means to purchase her welcome and delicate offeriDgB 
of fruit and flowers; but she never dreamed of doubting the 
stranger's purity, and had learned to love her with a sister's 
fondness. " There comes Lady," said the little Ida, one day, 
when the woman entered ; and Marion, looking up, with a sweet 
smile, said, <* Will you not let us havo some other name to call 
you by?" 

" Clara was the name I bore when I was young and happy,** 
said the stranger, sadly; and from that time the little Ida called 
her " Lady Clara ;" and in truth the name suited well the proud, 
statuesque stylo of her faded but still regal beauty. 

" I am going to die. Lady Clara," said Marion, solemnly, one 
day, when the little Ida was sleeping on the stranger's lap, and 
Charley had gone on an errand with his sister Blanche. 

'*?es," was the reply, "and I have long been wishing to make 
a proposal to you. I am an actress. I presume, ]\Irs. Leslie, 
you have looked, as I once did, on actresses, with holy horror. I 
think, however, you already know me well enough to believe that 
my life has been free from crime. I have, indeed, been unfor- 
tunate," she continued, while her flnely-chiselled upper lip curled 
with a half-sneer, " and there are those in the world to whom 
eofiering and misfortune are the worst of crimes. My story 
has not been a dngukr one. I was bom in the highest 
oijrcle of metropolitan aristocracy. I was an only child, and my 
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mother died when I was Ycrj young. My edOjOfttion was soper- 
ficial ; that ifl, I was required to learn only sadi things as I 
pleased; aM I confined my studies chiefly to Hie modem lan- 
goages and mnac, of which I was passionately fi)nd. The le^t- 
imate result of such a self-willed course of training was a run* 
away marriage with a handsome but dissolute soldier; and yet I 
loved hinu God, howl did lore him ! " and the proud woman 
olasped her white hands aeross her brow, and-wept for a brief 
moment of tempestuous agony, and tlien, with a firm voice, she 
proceeded. **It was not a twelvemonth before my husband 
wearied of his plaything, and left me. I thanked Ood then 
that I was not a mother; but I have thought since it mi^t 
have been better if there had been a childish voice to call me 
back to life. Already my poor &ther had died, and I took 
to my heart the knowledge that I had brought his gray hairs to 
the grave. Soon after his death, a will was produced — though I 
was always doubtftd of its authenticity — endowing his b]t>ther's 
sons with all his vast fortune. I do not know as the will could 
have been set aside; I surely would not have questioned it; 
fixr I was &r too proud to go back among the circles I had 
adorned in other days, as a deserted wife ; and I bore my griefk 
aloi^e, as best I mi^t. At first, I strove to support myself, as 
you have done, by needle-work. You know what a weaiy, tor- 
turing, slow-dividing of soul and body that is; and soon I b^an 
to loathe existence most intensely. At last, I sought an engage- 
ment at a third or fourtli rate theatre, and my offer was accepted 
gjbdly. I am told that, if I had had ambition, I might havt 
risen to be a queen of tragedy; but I had none. 
" I would not go upon the boards of a finrtrdass theatre, lest 
2* 
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dumld perchance be reoognued by iliOBe who had known m& in 
happier days; and even where I am,I wonld only take the leart 
oonspiooouB parts. I have ohoBeQ this raincnis, tomUe-down 
habitation, because it suits both my altered taste and my altered 
means; but I haye managed to surround myself with many ecm- 
forts, and, thank GM, I have preserved, unsoiled, the purity of' 
my heart and life. 

<< And now, Mrs. Leslie, I have, as I said, a proposal to make' 
to you. I have seen, for a long time, your anxiety about Blandie; 
nor do I wonder at it. But Blanche is strong-principled, and 
Btrong-minded beyond her age. Now, if you will trust her to 
mo, I propose to make her an actress. She can soon take a 
higher roU of characters than I do, and will be able to support 
hor brother and sister. I know you will think it a hard choice 
between this and starvation. I know your imagination will even 
exaggerate the trials and temptations of this career ; but think a 
moment, — can any other path be more, nay, can any other path 
be as much exposed to temptation, as that of a young and beau- 
tiM sewing-girl, whoso scanty pittance hardly keeps her above 
absolute want, and whose very business exposes her in a thousand 
ways to the pursuit of the unprincipled and licentious ? Then 
there is one more consideration ; — as an actress, Blanche need 
not despair of finding time enou^ to become, at least, respecta- 
bly educated ; while, should she grow up a seamstress, you are 
aware such a hope would be the height of absurdity. Blanche 
is well enough while you live, — I would not have her dtuation 
changed at present ; but I know it is your conviction that you 
cannot stay to guard her long; and, not even though she were 
starving, would I say to hjsr, ^Blanche, o<mie with me to the 
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theatre,' unleBS I could also add, 'Blanche, my advice has your 
mother's sanction.' Shall I say it ? " 

<* Leave me for, a few moments, good, lund friend," was the 
reply, ** and then I will answer you ;" and, laying the little Ida 
gently down, the actress glided from Ihe room. Left to her^ 
■elf, Marion Leslie knelt and prayed, long and fervently, — 
prayed as only an anxious, suffering mother can pray. She 
looked forward, with strained and aching eyes, into the future ; 
she saw the place of thorns over which her loved one's tender 
-feet must tread, and she prayed for strength to decide aright. 
At last, as she heard the returning footsteps of her friend, she 
rose fnnn her knees, and, with a faint smile, whispered — 

**Yes, I have decided. You may give my Blanche her 
mother's sanction and blessing on whatever course you improve. 
I leave her in your care, and, when I am gone, deal gently with 
her, for the sake of the dead." 

** I accept the trust," said, very solemnly, she whom the child 
called " Lady Clara ; " and, in a moment more, Blanche entered. 

" Come hither, darling," said the mother, fondly, holding out 
her thin hand to Blanche ; and Charley climbed upon her knee, 
and Blanche knelt down by her mother's side. 

" Blandic, dearest, you have been a good and &ithful child 
to me, and God will bless you, now, when I am gone, and 
forever." 

"You gone, sweot mother * " and a look of mingled grief and 
terror drifted up to Blanche's dear, blue eyes. 

'* Yes, darling," — and Marion took in her hand the length of 
her fiur child's golden curls, — " yes, darling, the wild-flowers 
of another spring-time will blow above your mother's nameless 
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gray43, and my little ones will be Ood'B oiphan dkildreo tim! 
No, no, Blancho, darling, treasore, don't weep so wildly ! — I 'm 
very weak, Blanoho; I can't bear it" And the braye ^l atrag- 
gled with herself till moans subsided to sobs, and sobs to qniei 
tears, and then her mother eontinned : ** It would be sinfiil to 
mourn so for me, my darling ; for I am going home to Jesus. I 
may stay with you for some time yet, bat I must go when He 
calls me, and then Clara will take care of you." 

The next morning Blanoho awoke just as the first son-rays were 
brightening the attio windows. The poor children had crept early 
to bed the night before, for they had no money to buy lights or 
fuel, and Blanche could not carry home the work they had com- 
pleted till the morning. It had been a bitter cold night, but 
Blanche, with the little Charley in her arms, had slept soundly. 
When the sunlight flashed upon the windows, she started up in 
alarm, to see how late it was, and, hurrying on her scanty sup- 
ply of raiment, she glanced at the low couch of straw where her 
mother lay sleeping. The tears came to her eyes as she whis- 
pered, ** Poor, dear mamma, she is so ill ! She sleeps late this 
morning, and I guess I '11 cany this work home before I wake 
her ;" and then, gatheriug up the work into a bundle, she stcpt 
softly to her mother's pallet, to give her one gentle kiss before 
she left her. God of the fatherless! The lips to which she 
pressed her own were cold and pale as marble. Marion Leslie 
was dead! 

Another meek victim <Ued as a lamb to the slau^ter;" 
another sacrifice oflfered np to the mighty Moloch of trade, and 
that iron custom which doses to a woman the avenues of 
healthy and respectable employments; another soul gone up 
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before its Maker, dying out for veogeance against the mighty 
of the land! 

Iliere are, who think death steals into the habitations of the 
poor almost in the guise of an angel of light ; that, because their 
paths are hedged about Irith troubles and choked up with thotns, 
the echo of the &miliar foot-Ml is not missed; that, because the 
rain and stonn beat iq>on their heads, the rain of sorrow &ils to 
fitll upon the grave of the departed; but those who read the 
"short and simple annals of the poor " will trace another record. 
Them were tears, and wailings, and sorrow, in the tumble-down 
house in Paradise-square, when the body of Marion Leslie was 
borne forth to the burial. ISie fiiir hair banded across her fore- 
head was wet with tears; and it was as if she wrenched out, 
and carried away with her, other hearts beside her own. And 
why not ? K all things are bright around us, there is less room 
&x the shadow to falL The difference is between taking his 
nngle sun-ray &om some lone prisoner in dungeon-walls, or 
leaving one beam the less to brighten the splendors of the royal 
palace. 

It was a week after the funeral, when one morning Clara 
reminded the sorrowing Blanche of the bundle of work not yet 
carried home to the dothing-store of Grafton Green. 

*«Yes, yes," said the young girl, abstractedly; « where is it? 
I must go to work, I know. I '11 take it now." 

« Wait a moment," said the actress, " and I will go with you 
to carry it ; " and she robed herself in a costume which, to the 
unimtiated eyes of Blanche, seemed the hei^t of elegance. 
And, in truth, she looked more than ever worthy of her title— 
'^Lady Gkra" — when the heavy fidds of a rich and costly 
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mantle fdl gracefollj aboat her tall and dender fignie, and her ^ 
wrists and throat were mnffled in soil and glossy furs. 

*< Now, Blanche," she said, when she had completed her toilet, 
« I will go with you ; bat you mnst wait till a moment after 
I have gone in, and not on any account appear to recogniie 
me!" 

When Blanche entered the store, she was sorpriscd to see the 
deference accorded by the clerks to her richly-dressed compan- 
ion. The actress stood at a counter at the further end of the 
store, turning over, with an air of fiishionable indi£ference, some 
finely-stitched collars and cufis. The young girl entered tim- 
idly, and, stepping up to Mr. Oreen himself, she said, in a low, 
musical tone, " Here is that last work, sir. Won't you please 
to excuse my not haying brought it home before ? for my mother 
tfdcadJ'' 

A strange kind of expression flitted oyer the rich man's feat- 
ures, — Blanche thought it anger, the actress called it triumpL 
<* I should be glad to indulge you, if I could, poor child ! " he 
said, with a strange gentleness ; '< but I must treat all my girls 
alike, and the rule is, if any one keeps work out a week, it must 
be charged to them, and they are to retain it So, you see, I must 
charge this now, Blanche, — twenty shillings, — but the charge 
is a mere matter of form ; you are too young and &ir to suffer, 
and I '11 give you some easy work to do now, and we '11 settle 
about that, another tune." 

<* Blanche," said Lady Clara, coming forward, ** I expected 
this — trust in me, poor child! Mr. Green, you said your 
charge against this g^l was twenty shillings; here is your 
money, and we '11 jost make joa a present of the garment, to 
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« 

^fttone for yoor diBappointment. Gome, Blanohe; wish Mr. 
Graflon Oreen a very good-moming ; yoa will take no moro 
work from his establishment ! " 

Mr. Grafton Oreen mattered teiething altogether too near an 
oath to be written do?m*for ears polite, and the aotreas took the 
fiur g^l's hand in hers, and left the "establishment," with a 
patronizing coortesy. When, at length, they were seated with 
Charley and the litUe Ida in the apartment of **Lady Ghoa,'' 
in reply to Blanche's tearful, <* 0, Clara, what shall I do ? we 
shall starve! ** the lady nnfolded her plan, and endorsed it with 
the dead mother's sanction. <* I have paid up fiir your miserable 
attic, dear Blanche," she concluded, <'and settled up accounts 
with your landlord. I hare been laying by money for this very 
thing, Blanche, and now you shall stay with me, you and the 
little ones, until you can do better ; and I will support you, until 
you can siq>port yourself." 

And thus it was, climbing up, on to the stage, from weary 
siqppingHstones of toil, and want, and sorrow, one of our first 
actresses made her dibut. ** You have nothing to do now but 
study," said Clara, when the preparatory arrangements were 
completed ; and Blanche did study, as none can but those who 
have a high and holy motive. She had not adopted her pro- 
fession without a bitter straggle, — not until every other door 
seemed closed against her, and she had seemed to hear her dead 
mother's voice, out of the grave, calling on her to arise and toil for 
the children so sacredly given to her charge. 

It was her highest ambition that they, for whom she thus 
sacrificed herself, should never know at what a cost the flowers 
which strewed their path were purchased. While they were yet 
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BO young, it was very easy to send ihesm to bed, before she 
her toilet for the theatre; and, as they grew older, she hoped to 
be able to take a higher part, and so acquire the means to send 
them away from her to school. Years passed on, and her wishes 
were accomplished. At twenty, she .found herself promoted to 
the hi^iest characters in the first theatres, and she had the satis- 
&ction of calling home her little sister on the Sabbath, and 
learning, from the loye of that innocent child-heart, that earth 
was not all a wilderness. As for Charley, he was sent &r away, 
and growing hale and hearty, as his sister saw, when the happy 
trio assembled with Clara, at a quiet, rural, country boarding- 
house, for the summer vacation. 

At twenty, Blanche Leslie was beautiful, — proudly beau- 
tiful. Her success as an actress had been almost unex- 
ampled, for one so young; and she had found time and 
means to secure a brilliant education. The promise of her 
childhood was more than fulfilled. Her largo, radiant Una 
eyes royealed the gifled soul looking through them, and her 
complexion was fair and pure as the finest statuary. Her 
figure was lofty and commanding, tall, and with sufficient ful- 
ness to be graceful as a vision ; and altogether she was the 
most magnificent tragedienne that ever appeared upon the 
boards of New York. 

And now there dawned another dream upon her life. One 
night there came behind the scenes a stranger, whom the man- 
ager introduced to her as his friend, Lionel Hunter. It was to 
Blanche like a revelation. She had never before met such a 
man. Her acquaintance was limited to the circle of the green- 
room, and no one had hitherto found lodgment in her heart for 
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Hore tlian a paaaiDg thou^t; but this man — thiB laonel 
Honter! 

You might not have thon^t, at the first glanee, that ho was a 
man to strike a ladj's fancy ; but I, who have seen and known 
him, tell you that no man ever came so near realizing my ooup 
oeptions of the divine as Lionel Hunter. I never looked at him, 
but I held my breatli, and thou^t of tibiose old times, when 
llie sons of God loved the dau^ters of men — when there 
were Titans on the earth, and Nature, our primal mother, 
wove stars in her dark hair for her bridal. He must have 
been at least six feet two inches in hei^t, and proportionately 
large. His &ce resembled, more than anything else, the por- 
iiaits we have all seen of Shakspeare. He was handsomer than 
the portraits, it is true ; but there was the same expansive fore- 
head, the same indescribably fascinating eyes, and the same 
sensuous mouth, with its expression of almost in&ntile sweetness. 
His eyes were large and bright, of a liquid hazel, and his 
chestnut-black hair curled over his classical head, down almost 
to his shoulders. 

" My friend," said the manager, as he presented him, ** is the 
author of the last new play we brou^t upon the stage; and he 
wishes to thank you, Miss Leslie, for having so gloriously per- 
sonated one of his best characters.'' 

And then he took Blanche's little hand in his own ; and while 
it lay there, fluttering like a caged humming-bird, he qK)ke a 
few low, musical words of praise and thanks,* which brought 
the rich blood flushbg to the fair girl's cheek, as it had 
never flushed before. That night he walked with her to her 
home; for she and "Lady Clara " had removed &om Paradise- 
3 
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BCjoare, and now had taken pleasant rooms at a respectabfli 
hotel. After that, Blanche was no more lonely. Almost daily 
Mr. Hunter would meet her in her walks, and sometimes accom- 
pany her home. 

Then, the enthusiastic girl lived on the memory of that meet- 
ing, until she should sec again her hero, her demi-god. Som^ . 
times there was but a chance interview of a few words, and 
sometimes she would not see him for a day ; but there would be 
a quick ring at the door, and a bouqi]U!t of flowers left for Miss 
Leslie. And these were always the costliest exotics, or heavy 
dusters of iho fragrant climbing roses, with long stems ; so that 
always in Blanche Leslie's parlor was summer, and the breath 
of flowers. Perhaps it was not well for the inexperienced girl 
that Lady Chira's voice had failed her, and she was spending 
the winter in the country; but surely never before had life 
seemed half so bright 

At last, Mr. Hunter came often to her rooms. Another of 
his tragedies was to be produced, and, that she might be perfect 
in her part, he read it to her many times at home. Surely, never 
was another voice so musical; and Blanche could not refuse, when 
the play was over, to listen to yet other plays, and hear the 
glorious creations of the master dramatist himself made vocaL 
It was the day before Miss Leslie's last engagement previous to 
the summer vacation, and once more Lionel Hunter sat beside 
her in her room. Somehow it seemed a very natural thing, 
and his broad breast had grown to be the customary resting- 
place for her sunny head. 

He sat beside her now, and once more he had drawn tliat fair 
head underneath his arm, and was gasing fendly in her upturned 
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<' Blanohe/' he said at lengU^ in a deep, musical whis- 
per, — '' Blanche, darling, tell me once more that you loye me. 
0, dear one, my life has been a weary thing sometimes ; there 
have been dens and dark places in it ; bat you have walked 
beside me for a while, and my path has grown radiant with the 
glory of yonr soul. 0, Blanche, Blanche, best, purest half of 
myself, I could not live without'yoa now! — tell me once more 
that you love me ! " And the proud man paused, and bent his 
&ce to catdi the whispers of her answer, till he could feel her 
breath warm upon his cheeL 

There was truth, and passion, and tenderness, in the girl's 
Toice, as she murmured, *' 0, my Lionel, my lion-hearted ! 
you know I love you — you know I could not help it" 

And his face bent lower still, as once more he said, "And 
Blanche, my Blanche, will you be all mine, and forever ? " 

"Forever," was the faintly-whiq>ered reply; "I love you, 
— how could I be another's ? " 

" And you will not love me less, Blanche, when I tell you I 
am not the humble, plodding scribbler you have thou^t, but a 
man rich in &me and wealth, whose name is a pasq>ort to the 
proudest circles in the land. Can you be proud of me, Blanche 
darling, and not love me less ? " 

But the tears gathered slowly in the young girl's eyes, and 
trembled on the heavy lashes, as she replied, " But you, Lionel ; 
if this be so, how can you love me? Will you not blush when 
men shall say your wife has been an actress ? " 

" Great heavens, Blanche ! have you been deceived, all this 
time ? Did yon think I meant to marry you ? Why, Blanche, 
that would be certain ruin. Have you so little trust, so little 
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fidtk in me, that yoa Uunk I would be more trao to you, when 
0ome old priest had said over a few words of a senseless cere- 
mony ? I thought you loved me. Well, no matter, Blanche ; I 
was deceived — I can boar it — take your head off my breast — 
get up, and go away. Why danH you go ? In Heaven's name, 
what are you staying here for ? " 

« Because I love to stay, Lionel, and because I will never stay 
again. O, Lionel, you have darkened all my life ! Why did 
you come to me, with your bright, bewildering beauty ? " 

« Wky ? Because I loved you, because I thought your heart 
was not that of a stone, but a woman. Stay, now ; what are you 
getting up for ? Blanche, sit still ! " 

" No, I shall get up now, and you will go and leave me forever." 

" I shall do no such thbg. I will go and leave you till to- 
morrow, and then I '11 come back, and say < Blanche, will you 
be mine ? ' " and he rose, and walked toward the door ; but turn- 
ing, ere he reached it, he spread out his arms, and said, in those 
low, rich tones that never could have belonged to any human 
voice but his, <* Come to me, Blanche darling, come and lay 
your little golden head upon my breast. Who else can shelter 
you so well as I ? You have said that I was your world. Be 
true to me, then, — true to your own soul, clinging even now to 
mine, — and come to me. Is the world more than I am, Blanche ? " 

" No, sir, no," and the young girl shut her eyes, and daspol 
her white hands across them. " No, sir, but God iSj and the 
voice of my dead mother calling to me out of her grave ! Go, 
Mr. Hunter!" 

" Do you mean it, Blanche ? Do you mean to say I shall go 
away and never see you any more — that you will no more live 
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for me, nor I any more li?e for yoa? Thai we are to be nothing 
to each other, any more? " 

'* lliat ifl what I mean, Mr. Hunter." 

He walked slowly and deliberately baek again, and raised her 
in his arms. << Look at me, Blanche, and tell me, now, do yoa 
mean to say. Go, Lionel, go, and neyer look upon my &oe 
again!" 

<< Yes, yes, Mr. Hunter; I mean to say just that: — Go, and 
never come again, and in merpy go quickly." 

"Tou mean to say, Go and come again to-morrow; — ihat is 
my reiasonable Blanche. You are feyerish and excited now, and 
would indeed be best alone ; " and, so saying, he kissed her 
gently, released her, and walked to the door. Then, turning 
once more, he said, <*Good-by iSll to-morrow, Bhmche, little 
one. Let jx^e see you happy, then ! " 



It was two o'clock, the next afternoon, when Lionel Hunter 
rang at the door of Miss Leslie's boarding-house. He was shown 
into her accustomed sitting-room, but she was not there. He 
threw himself into her easy-chair, and lying on the table beade 
him he perceiyed two notes, directed in a light, graceful hand, 
which he recognized but too well — the one to him, thd other to 
the manager of the Broadway theatre. Eagerly he broke the 
seal of the one superscribed " Lionel Hunter," and read thus : 

*' Lionel : When your hand touches this sheet, I shall be 

fiur away. It is two hours since you left me, and I haye been 

siting here all the while, in a kind of stupor. I haye loyed yoa 

tery fiyndly, Lionel, and there is no blame for you in my heart 

3* 
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now, only floirow, bitter, cnuhiiig aorrow. I will believe llial 
you love me — that yoa did not mean to deceive me ! I will 
even try to think that the fiLolt, the misunderstanding, was all 
mine. My soul shall send back only prayers for you — my heart 
shall breathe only blessings. I love you, Lionel — 0, kmo I 
love you ! If I could coin my life-blood into a flood of blessiiii^ 
and pour4t on your head, I would do so gladly; if I might die 
for you, my soul would be blessed as the angels. I even have 
thought, — may Qod forgive mo ! — that I could give my soul to 
perdition for your sake; but I have no right to bring sorrow, and 
shame, and suffering, upon another. The lips that my little sister 
presses must be pure ; the life consecrated by a dying mother's 
blessing must be unstained. 

" Lionel, Lionel, how I have loved you ! — But I go ! I dare not 
tnuit myself to look again upon your face ! I must not write 
longer here. It is time already I had made my few prepara- 
tions. O, it is hard to tear myself even from this sheet, which 
sccius to link mc to you. Do not, do not suffer, dearest Lionel ! 
On earth wc meet no more ; but in heaven, if you keep your 
heart pure, I will know you and call you by your name, and I 
— I will still and forever be your Blanche Leslie." 

A deep, anguished groan burst from the heart of Lionel Hun- 
ter, as he pressed the note again and again to his fevered lips. 
**Lost, lost, lost!" It seemed a dirge with which the whole 
creation was groaning. Then, for the first time, he knew how 
madly he had loved Blanche Leslie ; then, he knew it would 
have been but a light thing to have laid down fame, and wealth, 
and this world's honor, so that her head could have lain 
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npoQ hb bo0om, so that he could haye called her his wife. 
But it was too late. Lionel Hunter was not one to yield to cir- 
cumatanoeB tamely, or without a struggle. He had found the 
eidolon of his life's long dreams; had looked into her eyes, 
had held her head upon his heart ; and now she was gone — 
now that he would have called her wife, he could not. At first 
there seemed a kind of injustice in it. He forgot that she had 
fled because of her yery love, not from him, but from tempta- 
tion ; and the proud man ground his teeth together, and then sat 
down in the chair her form had pressed, and moaned helplessly. 



Ten years had passed. It was the rich, hazy autumn. 
A kind of misty, Indian-summer glory lay all oyer the broad 
landscape, and flooded with its radiance the pleasant parlor of 
an elegant little cottage, in the suburbs of New Orleans. 
The room was tenanted by two ladies, both graceful, both ele- 
gant, but neither young. Thirty summers had woyen their 
meshes of light in Blanche Leslie^s Mi tresses, and oyer them the 
moon must haye risen in a night of sorrow; for among the 
golden curls were threads of si^r. Her features were purer, 
and more spiritual in their outline, and her thin figure had lost 
none of its grace. 

** Three weeks more, Lady Claia," and, as she spoke, you 
might haye fancied her yoice had in it the low, touching musio 
of a Peri shut out of Paradise, and pleading that the gates 
mi^t be reopened, — "three weeks more, and Ida's school- 
days will be past forever. How can I manage then? How 
diall I any longer spare her the knowledge that her sister is an 
actress?" 
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'< You can hardly hope to conoeal it longer, Blandio ; and why 
ehoold you wish it ? Surely, dear one, in your pure life there 
is nothing for which to blush. In my anxiety, when you left 
New York so suddenly, I had nearly betrayed your secret. 0, 
Blanche, you can never dream the relief it was, when I got your 
letter, telling me your assumed name, and requesting me to join 
you at New Orleans. I was really thankful when Charley 
entered the navy; for, if he had staid at home, both he 
and Ida must surely Iftive long since known your secret; 
though, really, Blanche, I never could see your reasons for con- 
cealment." 

" O Clara ! " and the poor girl shuddered as she spoke, " you 
would see, if you knew all. Sometime I '11 tell you why I left 
New York so suddenly. God in heaven be thanked, I Ve been 
able so far to prevent Ida from even seeing the inside of a 
theatre ! I can bear to have my life blank and dark, if I can 
make my mother's child happy. — What! a letter, Anne?" aa 
the servant entered. *<That must be from some one at the 
green-room. I hope they don't want me for a rehearsal." 

But why did her cheek grov pale, and her hand tremble, as 
she glanced at the superscription, and nervously brojce the seal ? 
and what was there in its contents to bring the hot, bitter tears 
up from their fountain in her strong, proud heart ? " Blanche," 
it said — 

" Blanche Leslie, — For something tells me you are Blanche 
Leslie yet — I have found you at last, after these weary years. 
Listen, and hear if it be not destiny. When you left^e, Blanche, 
I was a heart-broken, miserable man. You did not know me, litUo * 
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darling, or joa never would have gone. I did not know m j8el£ 
I did not know how strong was the love I had for you. Blanche, 
believe me, for I swear it before heaven, I never wonld have asked 
you to make one sacrifice for my sake. You should have done 
nothing, been nothing, your own heart did not sanction. When 
I read your note, I awoke to the knowledge of my own soul. 
Then I knew that, without you, wealth, and fiime, and honor, 
were worse than vanity, hoUower than the apples of Sodom. I 
would have laid down everything I possessed on earth, to have 
called you wife. My soul cried out for you *with groanings 
that could not be uttered.' 

** For a month, Blanche, I was nearly crazy. I did nothing. 
I shut myself up, and never closed my eyes. I said nothing but 
'Blanche! Blanche! Blanche!' Then there came to me a 
resolve to find you, and I went forth. For all theso weary 
years, I have given myself to the search. Sometimes I wan- 
dered into the obscurest alleys and dens of misery, for 1 would 
wake firom terrible dreams, to fancy you suffering — dying, per- 
haps, of starvation. Then I would seek you in the haunts of 
fashion ; for aU this time, Blanche, never once did the thought 
visit me, that you mi^t be another's. I knew you were true to 
me. I knew, wherever you were, my name was written upon 
your heart. I judged your love by the resistless might of my 
own. 

" It is strange, Blanche, but all these years I never once 
entered a theatre until last night I thought you would expect 
me to seek you there, and so avoid them ; and I loathed their 
very atmoephere. I cannot tell why this feeling should have 
taken possession of me, but it was so. Last night my mood 
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ohaDgcd. Something told me, as I passed the brilliant lights, 

to enter. I strolled into a box in the comer, and, Blanche, I 

saw jou. Saw you ! Can jou understand how my whole being 

was electrified ? I was wrapped in a trance of joy. llie 

weary, weary past seemed like some horrible night-mare; 

and, 0, the wakening was so glorious ! I could not see you 

last night at your own home, and yet I could not leave you. 

I followed you and guarded your door the whole night, like 

a sentinel, and only this morning I have come home to write 

this letter. Blanche ! Blanche ! was I indeed so near you 

without your knowing it ? or did ypur heart thrill, as in a yi»- 

ion, because I was near, and then your reason chide you for 

the fanti^sy ? 

" I cannot talk of all that terrible past. It is over now. Let 

us forget it I will bo with you presently; and then, then, 

little darling, I will feel those warm arms about my neck, — I 

will draw the fair head to my bosom, and the beauty of my 

dreams shall be my wife ! O, Blanche ! how many weary yean 

I have wept and prayed for this ! The seas have not been deep 

enough, nor the steep mountains ever so high, as to divide you 

from my vision. At night, I have taken in my hand the length 

of your golden curls, and felt my forehead baptized, in a dream, 

with your kisses. There, — I cannot write longer. I will come 

to you, and then, before God and man, you shall be mine, even 

as I am ^ 

^^^^ " Lionel Hunter." 

Blanche glanced around, when she had read it to the dose; 
she was alone. Claia had stolen unperceived from the room. 
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Slie ihiew herself upon her kneee, and prayed, for a brief mo- 
ment, as only the suffering can pray ; and, when she rose, her 
fi&ce was pale and tearful, indeed, but she had ceased to tremble. 
Going toward the open window, she drew before her a little 
inlaid ebony writing-desk, his gift in happier days, and wrote 
rapidly : 

** No, no ! Gome not near me, Lionel Hunter ! Disturb not 
the holy calm to which it has been the work of years to attain. 
I haye wept much, suffered much, but I am stronger now. Talk 
no more to me of earthly loye, now that my heart has grown old, 
and the beauty you used to praise has faded. Leave me, leave 
me ! It is my prayer ; it is all I ask. Over my night of sor- 
row dews have fallen, and stars have arisen ; let me walk in their 
lig^t ! Only in heaven will I rest, if it may be so, my head 
npon your breast. Then, when the angels shall name me by a 
new name, I will steal to your side, and, looking back to earth, 
over the bastions of the celestial city, you shall call me 

"Blanche Leslie." 

'* No, no, little darling, you shall not send me from you. I 
will call you my wife. You shall be Blanche Hunter. Look 
up, darling. Let me gaze into your blue eyes, life of my life ! 
and, believe me, as God is in heaven, I will never leave nor 
forsake thee ! " 

And, dear me, reader ! — but stories of real life always will 
end with a marriage, however much I may strive to prevent it, 
and my heroine behaved just like all other heroines ; and it was 
not till years afier, when Ida Leslie also sat among her husband 
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and her children, that she learned the fomaoe of affliction 
through which her siatcr's feet had trod ; and that she herself 
owed the joy and prosperity of her life-time, — not to Mrs. 
Lionel Hunter, leader of the ton, — but to Blanche Leslie, the 
Actress. 



HEAVEN'S CHANCERY. 



** I expect a jadgmentj shortly — at the day of Jadgment." 

Blkajc House. 



Fast fell the snow ; keenly blew th^ north-east wind ; 
loudly rattled the hail-stones upon the frozen payement. Wild 
and wet, and fierce with tempest, the long hours came roll- 
ing on; the black, scowling sky above, the gray, slippery 
stones beneath. Not a smgle carriage rambled along the 
streets of the great city ; still and silent it lay, like the hush 
of the grave, with only the storm stirring the pulsations of its 
mighty heart It seemed to have folded round itself a pall 
of night and stillness, and gone to ita shrouded sleep, haunted 
by ghosts of fearful dreams. 

There were sumptuous halls there, where fiiir forms reclined 
on couches of crimson velvet; where the rosy light streamed 
over groups of statuary and rare paintings, in which old masters 
had wrought out such dreams as man dreams but once on earth, 
ere he wakes from them in heaven. 

There was life, and light, and hope, within ; there was black, 
surging storm without. The very watchmen had cowered within 
their boxes, and came not forth at the sound of a quick, firm 
step along the deserted side-walk. You would have started as 
you heard that foot-step, with its proud, defiant language. It 
4 
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was a Wall-street broker, who had coanted his gains late in 
the night, and was now returning homeward. 

Suddenly behind him was heard another foot-fall. Hiis one 
seemed to express a kind of dogged resolution, stung to madness. 

Quickly they passed onward, those two, in the midnight and 
the darkness. There was little light at the street comer where 
the broker paused at last, — -paused, for a strong hand was on 
his arm. 

" Wretch ! fiend ! " whispered the stranger, " have we met at 
last? 

" * Unhand you,' do you say ? * You do not know me ? ' — ^Yoa 
do know me, and, by all the fiends, you shall know me better 
before we part ! I loved once. Annie Lylc was fair and bright 
as the roses on a Juno morning. I thought she loved me, — 
and God knows how fondly I would have cherished her ! but yoa 
crossed her path — you, sir — do you hear ? 

**YovL were young and handsome, but with poison on your 
adder's tongue. Annie was innocent and beautiful, but very 
poor, — poor people have no hearts, you know! You deluded 
your victim by a mock marriage, and then told her all, and left 
her to hei shame. 

** That girl died of a broken heart ; and, with my hand on her 
cold, dead face, with its upturned, glassy eyes, I vowed to guard 
her child. 

" Youj I suppose, were happy. The arms of a beautiful 
woman were round your neek ; one who woxild have spumed my 
Annie from her side. Ha ! ha ! — I wonder if the skeleton arms 
of that dead bride of yours never choked and strangled yoa in 
your dreams. 
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'* That child — your child and the poor dead girl's — has grown 
ap now ; and when she came to you for gold (I sent her, to see 
if the Other's heart within you might not even yet be moved), 
joa spumed her from your presence ; — her, with her mother's 
look in her face, her mother's soul gazing out of those clear eyes. 
You, bold, evil man, dared to turn her child from your door, and 
whispered to her of bread that shame might bring. No, no ! mean, 
pitiful wretch, it is no use to tremble — no use to mutter and 
deny ! Pray, if you will, for there is short shrift before you — 
this hour you die ! " 

''Mercy! mercy!" pleaded the doomed man; but his cry 
was uttered to a heart whence aU sweet mercy-drops had been 
washed out, long years ago, by bitter tears of agony. 

'' Mercy, ha ! tell me, did you heed Annie's prayer for mercy, 
when she clung to your knees, in her comfortless attic, and 
begged you to kill her with your own hands, and not leave her 
there to die of shame and want ? Mercy ! yes, there is a dagger 
at your side ; — use it, if you list, — use it — or — die ! " 

And with that word the murdered man feU heavily, while one 
shriek, wild as the wail of a lost soul, rose loud and clear above 
the storm, above the clear voices which rung the peal of one from 
the lofty spire of Trinity ! 

It brought the startled watch to the spot, as if summoned 
by the clang of a trumpet ; and a dozen night-lamps shed their 
lurid glare on the murderer's face, as he coolly drew the reeking 
steel from the body of the dead. 

# m # ' # # 

A crowd was assembled in front of Sing-sing prison, for a 
aonl was to go forth from thence to meet its Maker. The 
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bj-standers held the morning papers in their hands, and scarcely 
dared even to breathe, as thcj lingered over the accounts of the 
justice and nobleness of the deceased, and the fearful incidents 
of his shocking, cold-blooded murder ! 

Hush ! hush ! All is very still now. The prisoner has been 
placed upon the scaffold, and turns to address the people. 

** I am going to die now, fellow-citizens ; dear, good friends, 
such as the world has always been to mo and mine. You 
have done me a great many favors, and this last one — this 
consent to lot me die — is the greatest one of all ! I have 
appealed to another Court, and I go there to await my doom. 
I make no base, mocking denial, no plausible lies, to cheat the 
world of its sympathy. I killed him, and, could I kill him once 
more, I would indeed wish to live. He has left me no family to 
disgrace, and I go to a Court where Wall-street and the cell at 
Sing-sing stand on an equal footing." 

There were shouts, and jeers, and hisses, when the dead body 
hung there, in its cold chains, stark and stiff; there were voices 
to whisper words of cheer, and trust in Heaven, to the proud 
widow of the Wall-street broker ; but I thought low to myself 
of the high Chancery where God will be the plaintiff, and, with 
little, half-crazed Miss Flite, I whispered, "I expect a judgment, 
shortly — at the day of judgment ! '* 



CHANGE. 

O WORD, colder, more bitter, more terrible than death ! Word, 
whose lightest meaning is a great gulf, with black, sur^ng waters, 
over which not even the angel wing of Hope has power to pass. 

Fearful spectre ! — how can I comprehend its meaning, when 
BQch fond arms are hedging me from care, such dear eyes mak- 
ing sunshine in mj life! We can put the grave-yard sod above a 
loved one's brow and live; for wo can weep over the grave, and 
put flowers on it. The pictured face, the curl of sunny hair, can 
be bathed in tears ; for Pride, that passion stronger than life, or 
love, and erewhile stronger than Heaven, forbids us not to shrine 
in our hearts the memories of the dead, to build altars to the 
loved, and lost, and gone before. 

But Change ! When the dear lips smile still, but the smile is 
not for us; when the curls are long and sunny, but our fingers 
may not twine them ; when the voice swells still with music, but 
the name on which it lingers is not ours, — then, indeed, are our 
life-paths written desolato ; then does stem Pride put her finger on 
our lips, and choke and strangle every thought that would breathe 
his name ; then do we lock up the olden memories in our hearts, 
and, struggling for escape in vain, they can only walk to and 
firo, like caged beasts. 

It is a strange, mystic word ; whose meaning we only fully 
learn afler months and years of anguisL 

When the summer days are long, and they cannot watch with 
4* 
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OS the blue light sleep on the distant mountains, or the day go 
down the sonset slopes, trembling to ita death ; when the hymn 
£sdter8 on our lips, and the prayers are hushed, because their 
voice joins not in them, there only steals to our souls a faint, 
creeping shadow of the desolation which is to come ! 

What wonder that our heart is baptized in tears, at the 
thought of another brow lying on the breast where only our head 
should have rested, of other lips being pressed to the shrine of 
our own idolatry ? And yet it must be. 

There is no rest, save that which broods, bird-like, with its 
great white wings, above the tide of death; no abiding-place, 
save the fields that lie so green and sunny in the Gtxi-light of 



But fain would I put the evil day far off. Fain would I pray 
our Father that the sunlight may linger long about my home, 
and the day be a long time hid in the cloud of coming years, 
when time, or death, or &te, shall brand the heart I trust with 
the cold word Change ! 



A LEGEND OF THE SNOW-FALL. 

What sayeth the storm-wmd, ngliiog! 

It bloweth with might and maiiiy 
And its tonch on my aching forehead 

Coola the throbs of mj deathly pain. 

It tells of a grave by the hill-adey 
Where the wild winds madly blow, 

And a heart that is cold and polselesi^, 
*Neath the &11 of the horxying snow. 

And I think of a time in my cabin, 

By the pine-fire's flickering light, 
When a hand in my own lay trembling. 

The whole of a lonesome night. 

And he said, " Bend orer and kiss me — 
O Mend, thou art dearer than all ! 

Let me feel thy touch on my forehead. 
While the cold, white snow-flakes fiUl ! " 

But my eyes were dim when I kissed him, 

For well in my soul did I know 
To the beautiful country of shadows 

His ftet would be first to go ! 
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The wind was aloft in the ohimnejB, 
And the mow was aloof, like the wingfi 

Of a dond of descending angels. 
Or the blooms of a thousand springs ! 

But his thoughts went hack to the sommer, 
And followed the pleasant ways 

Where oar foot-steps had wandered together, 
In the long, bright summer days. 

His thooghts gathered flowers on the nplandi, 
Where he never more might stray, 

Till he cried, << My thoughts, they are angels. 
Baptised In eternal day ! " 

Then there ^ame to his forehead a glory 
By the pine-fire's flickering blaze, 

As I told 'twixt my sobbings the story 
We had learned in those happier days : 

IIow the good Christ was bom in a manger, 
And oyer the storm-wayes of life 

Walked with majesty simple and humble. 
Saying Peaoe to their turbulent strife ! 

And when he went up into Heaven, 
O'er the hills of eternal snow. 

He promised his children should follow 
Where he had been first to go ! 

Then my love, riong ap firam the pillow, 
Said low, with his head on my breast, 
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** friend, I go forth in the morning, 
To the fields of Eternal rest ! " 

And when the gray shadows of dawning 

Swept over the cabin floor, 
He said, <* I am woary, ah ! weary, 

And cannot oome back any more ! " 

Then the golden-fringed eyelids were folded 

Close over his lustroos eyes. 
And I heard, 'mid the storm and the tempest, 

A summons from Ftoadise. * 

T was sweet as the sorrowful doses 

Of death-hymns chanted at night, 
Or the breath of the folded roses, 

On the dead man's shroud of white. 

And I knew, when down through the snow-flakei 

I heard those sweet tones fall, 
T was the yoioe of a summoning angel. 

And my love must obey the call ! 

And, alack ! when there stole o'er the snow-dxifUi 

The gold-ehodden morning's tread, 
The embers had faded to ashes. 

And I was alone with my dead ! 



"I CANNOT MAKE HIM DEAD." 



Hush! txead very' lightly! The long shadows stretch 
across the floor, the canary is silent in the window, the air 
seems heavy with the perfume of the violets you hold in your 
hand. 

There he lies, — your little Charlie ! Yes, yours, for Charlie's 
mother has gone to sleep. They put her down in the cold, daric 
earth, in the gray of a winter's morning ; daisies grow over her 
grave now, and wild birds, southern birds, with gay, brilliant 
wings, sing over her. Charley is yours. 

Watch him as he sleeps. The eye is like yours when it 
opens, but the blue-veined lid that closes over it is his mother's. 
Those lips are hers! Do you remember how they trembled 
when you first told her your love, and how in long years they 
only parted to breathe for you words of gentle kindness? Some- 
times you were impatient, petulant 0, how you repented 
it when it was too late ! But nothing had power to dim the 
love-light in those clear blue eyes — nothing! not even death* 
itaelf, for her last words were a blessing, when she died, and — > 
gave you Charlie. 0, how you have loved that boy ! You 
have watched the breath of heaven, lest it &11 too roughly on his 
cheek. You have buttoned your ooat around you, as you 
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toned homeward, after a profitable speeolatioii, saying to your- 
self, '* Yes, he shall be rich, my Charlie." 

Bat there came days when there was no little foot to meet 
you on the stair, no childish voice to whisper welcome. 

The room, your room and Charlie's, was hushed and -still; 
the nurse stepped softly ; the whip you bou^t him hung upon 
the wall, and Charlie could only whisper faint words of thanks 
for the flowers or fruit you brought him as you hurried home- 
ward. Now you have come once more to look upon him, as he 
slumbers. It is fearful, all this stillness. " Charlie," you say, 
" Charlie." Slowly the blue-yeined lids uprise; the dark eyes — 
your eyes — look up to your other eyes. 

Strange how bright they are ! You put the violets in that 
tiny hand. He clasps them closely, but he whimpers, " Papa, 
mamma has been singing me to sleep, and now she 's calling me 
Kiss me, papa ! " and with that last, fond kiss your little boy's 
eyes close, and the white dimpled hands ti^ten over the fresh 
flowers. 

No need to step softly, lest you waken him. Wb mother 
guards her boy ! No, no — you need not sob, or groan. Bear 
a brave heart, man ! 

Do you hear that carriage in the street ? Do you hear the 
town-clock strike, and the church-bells peal ? Hie world is going 
onward, brisk, lively, smiling as ever, with the joy-pulse 
beating at its great heart ; and you, what are you, that you 
should make your moan, sitting there in the silence, holding your 
dead boy to your breast ? 

"You cannot make him dead," you say, and small need! 
Hue earth was a cold soil for your &ii flower to grow in. 
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Tbe Ghreat Gardener haa traiwplaiited it to the ever-blooming 
gardens of Paradise. He is yours still ! You have but nursed 
an angel for heaven ! You have held him on your lap, cradled 
him in your arms, and when you have hushed him to rest laid 
him ^wn on the bosom of Jesus. No, to you, Charlie " is not 
dead, but aleepeth ! " 



CHILDREN. 



Children are troublesome comforts — no mistake about that. 
I always believed it, and lately I 've had a new revelation — 
not exactly of the kind the angel Gabriel gave Mahomet, either. 

When I want to go out, it's "Here, Nell, can't yon take 
little Tom with you ? " or, " Nell, if you could wait a few mo- 
ments, here is Herbert wants to go to sleep, and you can still 
him quicker than anybody ! " 

I 'm a feminine Job, naturally, but I must confess it puts 
even mo out of patience, sometimes. Just to think of having my 
new sky-blue barege consecrated with tears and molasses, to say 
nothing of the way my white bonnet-ribbons are tugged at, 
when I enter the house, by half a score of urchins afflicted with 
pinafores, and a " What-have-you-brought-me " fever. I used 
to pride myself on immaculate white kids ; but I had to give 
that up, long ago ! I 'd just like to see what one of those model, 
sweet-tempered Lady Esmonds would do, if she had my daily 
penance to go through with — if she found Honiton lace collars 
cut up for flounces to doll-baby ball-dresses, new silks maple- 
sugared with innumerable little finger-prints, velvet mantillas 
q>read out on the bushes to bleach, and my sanctum sanctorum 
drawer of fineries turned into a menagerie ! 

Heigho ! But I 've learned to bear it with all the patience 
5 
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imaginable; indeed, about those thingB, I am a model aunty, 
now-a^ays. 

But that 's not the worst of it — I 've got a beau ! It *b funnj 
I should have, — every time I look in the glass I think how 
funny it is, — but no less true than strange ! 

Of course, Tom, and Will, and Herbert, and the rest, must 
needs have free enirie of mamma's parlor, and I can't say a 
word. 

But just imagine my dismay when, at the bieak&st-taUe, 
some cunning little mouth cries out, '* 0, mamma, don't yoa 
think, Mr. Smith never kissed us once ! Should n't you thought 
he might, when he kept kissing Aunt Louise all the evening ? " 

You know it's not very &shionable to blush, — shockingly 
old-fashioned, indeed, — but, I'm rather un&shionable on some 
occasions. 

And yet, after all, there is no more devoted lover of chil- 
dren than I am, in the main. 

Dear, sweet little denizens of a world we are not pure enon^^ 
to inhabit any longer ! 

I saw one on the Common the other day, — I was walking with 
him — I shan't tell you who he is though, — and suddenly, some- 
what to his surprise, I came to a << dead halt " before a little 
two-wheeled baby-wagon. But such a beauty ! " What is her 
name ?" I asked. "Annie," was the reply. 

I ought to have known before asking, for the name fitted -the 
little, rosy, darling gypsy completely. 

She was a poor person's child, one could see b|r lill her 
appointments; but she was graceful as an opium reverie. 
Such a forehead as the tangled oorls o'ershadowed; and suoh 
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' ejes — large, black, langhing, sanoy, and so deep ! Snoh a little 
roee-bud mouth as it had ; and, thon^ it did laugh, I must 
needs stop to kiss it. 

Sweet Annie! Little truant sunbeam! I wonder if thou 
wilt ever again smile on m j life-path ? 

This world has a great manj roads, and much I wonder if 
thou and I will ever again travel the same ? 

I wonder if thou art destined to look on human hearts, and 
melt them with thj great eyes ! If it be thine to write thy 
name upon the age, with high thoughts and lofty deeds ; or, per- 
chance, if thou art holding one end of a golden chain, with which 
Gh>d'8 angels shall ere long draw thee to Heaven ; while green 
grass and violets shall wave round a white headstone, on which 
stranger hands have graven ** Annie ! " I cannot say, — it may 
be that some other day, when thou and I are both older, I may 
pause again by the way-side to look upon thy beauty ; or, it may 
be, we meet on earth no more, — but, God be thanked, after the 
day comes night, and there is one hostel for both of us at our 
journey's end ^ 



THE ANTHEM. 



Onb day, on a TOj&ge of pleasure, 

I entered a comet's car, 
And followed the sun to the weetward, 

In hia journey fiery and far ; 
Till I saw where the barges of heaven 

Lay moored, in the nlence deep, 
And the azure sea was pouring 

Down over the heavenly steep. 
Their canvas of clouds they were reefing, 

And over their broad decks shone 
The rays of eternal glory 

That beam from the great White Throne! 
But a chant arose when the comet 

Was gallantly bearing down, 
And it swept from the barges at anchor 

To the towers of the heavenly town. 
'T was a band of heavenly minstrels, 

And they chanted a heavenly song, 
For never such anthems of glory 

Bore earthly breezes along. 
The stars of the morning sang treble. 

And the water-«pouts mattered their bass. 
And the Asteroids joined in the chorus, 

Each <me from his fiur-off plaoe. 
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And the thunder came in 'twizt the yeipee, 

With hiB grand adagio-tone. 
And higher and higher the chonu % • 

Swelled np to the great White ThroneL 
And I took to my heart the IflaBOn, 

As we glided silently past, 
Where the infinite nayies of heayen 

A shade on the aznre sea cast — 
That our yoices must all do homage, 

Be our places near or fiu. 
And praise must come up from the earth-worm, 

Afl well as the mozning star ! 
6# 



POOR MAUD. 

«* Melanoholy if a foarfnl gift; 
What is it but the telescope of tratli» 
Which stripe the distance of its fuitasiefi 
And brings life near, in utter nakedness. 
Making the cold reality more real 1 " Btboh. 

Have you ever heard the shridos and shoots, and jeers, of a 
frantio madman ? Have joa seen the mocking laughter in his 
wild eyes, or the swollen veins knotted on his flashed brow ? If 
so, you bear on your heart a daguerreotype of the wildest horror 
whose impress a human heart can bear. But there are milder 
and still more tearfully appealing phases of insanity, where the 
shattered intellect develops itself with a strange, rare beauty. 
It was many years ago that I spent the lustrous southern sum- 
mer in a fiiir village of Louisiana. Villages are rarer there 
than at the north, but occasionally you find a church, a post* 
office and a school-house, and around them a few scattered 
houses. Such was the village of Oakly, where I was staying. 
It took its name from good old General Oakly, the largesi 
landed proprietor in those regions. The friend I was visiting 
was no other than his fair daughter Kate, and Oakly Hall rang 
with our merriment 

Kate Oakly was as pretty a specimen of a southern girl as 
my Yankee eyes ever rested on. A brunette, tall and graoefol, 
with an exquisitely moulded figure, and red lips and spazkliiig 
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fsjm thfti mi^ luiye ohanned a hexmit from hu cell, or a Ma- 
hometan from his paradise. We were friends in the fullest 
sense, for we each had a loTor of our own ; so, of coarse, there 
was no quarrel to come between us. We had had sails, and 
rides, and drives, without number ; and at last, one morning, 
taking a volume of Moore in our hands, we started out to yaiy 
the ordinary programme by a long ramble. 

It was the seventeenth of June. Never was there a day more 
gloriously beautiful. The luxury of tropical sunshine had swelled 
the buds on the almond-trees to bursting, and the whole fair 
world around us seemed like a mighty garden. We wandered 
along the banks of a dimpling, leaping stream, till we came to a 
part of the grounds which I had never before visited. Suddenly, 
as we climbed a little hei^t, there burst upon my view the 
&ire8t picture these eyes have ever witnessed. For a space, the 
brook ran more slowly, and its murmurs sobsided into low, sigh- 
ing dirge-notes. On its banks grew a fringe of drooping willows, 
dipping their long, green fingers in the dimpling water. On one 
side, where the bank sloped downward from the rivulet to a little 
dell, there rose a small, plain cross, exquisitely sculptured from 
the purest of Carrara marble. Around it was a neat and tasteful 
iron paling, overgrown with the climbing rose and tnimpet-creep- 
ers ; and on the cross itself hung tasteful garlands of the rarest 
flowers, evidently freshly gathered. 

Nor was this alL Within the enclosure, her head bowed to 
the foot of the cross, knelt a female figure, in bridal robes. At 
the first glance, I thought she too was chiselled out of marble, 
she knelt there so still, and hushed, and breathless, with her 
white drapery fitlBng about her. A band of orange-flowers was 
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braided in her long curls, and \kej were of almoet liheiy irliito- 
nees. Her fiuse was so bowed upon the stone that I coold not 
see it, but in a moment more she spoke. 

" Gome forth oat of thy graye, O mj beloved ! " she mor- 
mnred; "oome forth! I have waited for thee these manj 
years, and now, behold, I kneel here once more attired for my 
bridal. Come forth ! The grave shall not hold me firom thee ! 
I fear not the worm. This cross is heavier on thy breast than 
my head ever was. Come forth ! come forth ! '* 

She seemed utterly unconscious of our presence. Ske paused 
a moment, then wound her arms about the cross, as if trying to 
lift it from the grave. Then she placed her car to the ground 
to listen ; and, rising up in a moment, shook her head in de* 
spair, and swayed her body moum&Uy to and fro, dying, wail- 

inglj, 

"0, art thou false, my beloved? Dost thou not see the 
bridal garland, and the white robes ? I am all ready, but I 
cannot die till thou comest. Come forth ! come forth ! " 

Alas! alas! I too had loved. There was a breast where 
my head had rested, where it might rest never again forever ; a 
sealed-up past, blistered with many tears, on whose leaves I 
dared not look ; and I bowed my head upon my clasped hands, 
and wept in mortal agony. When once more I raised it, Kaia 
was kneeling by my side, with her soft arms wound about me. 
The fierce despair which had swept over the moumfir^ soul 
seemed to have passed away, and she knelt beside the Gross, 
binding over again the orange-flowers in her hair. 

<* It is weU," she said. << Peradventure he sleeps; or, perad- 
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ventoie, he luui gone on a jonzney. I diall hare time to make 
op my wreath." 

Kate Oaklj knew all my heart She knew how I looked 
forth fit)m the sheltering arms of my betrothed, to follow, with 
tear-dimmed eyes, the form of a weary pilgrim, climbing in lone- 
liness the heights of fame. How thorns grew among the roses 
of my love, and my ears were deaf to the whiq)ers of the pres- 
eot^ as my sonl roamed out into the shadow-Uind, thirsting and 
waiting for a Toioe which long ago said, ^ I love you, Nellie ! " 
Therefore it was that I wept fireely, with her soft arms woond 
aboat me, for Kate was no introfdve comforter ; and when at 
last I smiled through my tears, pointing to the grave and the 
mourner, I could only guess the depth of her loving ^mpathy 
by the tender tear^ness of her voice as die replied : 

" That is * Poor Maud,' Nellie. Every one calls her so. Go 
and sit down with me under the thick trees, with your head in 
my lap, and I '11 tell you her story." 

In a moment we were seated at a little distance, partially 
screened from the grave by the fringe of drooping willows ; and 
Elate began: 

** Perhaps you noticed the name on the cross was Allan Oakly. 
He was my father's only brother ; and I suppose a handsomer or 
more gifted man never trod the green fields of Louisiana. He 
was, I have been told, very different from my father. You 
know that papa is bluff, hearty and independent. Well, Uncle 
Allan was senrative as a woman. His fine, firmly-knit figure 
was tall and slight The lashes drooped over his olive cheek, 
and his large, dark eyes were passionate and languishing, except 
wImq kindled up by some martial ballad, or some strain of 
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impasBiODed son^. M j Uncle Allai> was a soldier and a pott 
Ho was born so. The veiy qualities that gave fire and int^nritj 
to his poetry nerved his heart on the batUe-field. He chose 
arms for his profession before he was out of the nursery, and his 
whole education 'had been with a view to that end. 

" His was the very nature to love with that intensity of pas- 
sion which poets like him have sung ; but his choice was a mys- 
tery. He was an eagle in his nature, and when before did the 
eagle ever swoop from his eyrie, and do homage to the dove ? 
When, at nineteen, he came home from his military school, ar- 
rayed in brilliant uniform, friends and neighbors vied with each 
other in homage to his talents, and endeavors to enliven the 
summer he passed at home. But his wayward and impetuous 
nature would not be fettered by conventional restraints. He 
used to steal away from all the enticements of society, and 
wander for whole days in the vast solitudes of wood and plain. 
It was thus that he first met Maud Vincent. He was one day 
wandering in the forest, through which we rode the other day 
You remember how beautiful it is, and how romantically it rises 
up, just behind the little country school-house. A New England 
schoolmaster taught there then, — a poor man, widowed and 
lonely, with but one child. 

" My Uncle Allan had often passed the school-house, and 
paused under its eaves to hear the children sing ; and, though he 
had never entered it, he was not without curiosity as to whose 
could be that dear, rich soprano voice, leading the whole, which 
swelled up to heaven with such bursts of melody. On the 
day in question, as he wandered through the forest, he came 
suddenly upon a sleeping maiden. He could not see her &oe, 
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ibr she lay upon a bank of moss, with her brow buried in her 
dasped hands. Her dress was of some cheap, cotton fabric, neat 
and simple ; and the tiny foot that escaped from its folds was 
fikultless, with its black slipper and snowy stocking. A little 
^It-edged Yolnme of the < Loves of the Angels ' had just escaped 
from the clasp of her dimpled fingers, and there she lay, like 
another Peri, with the sondiine wandering over her golden 
hair! 

" Very gently Allan Oakly seated himself by her side, to 
watch her slumbers and wait for her awaking. Then he raised 
the book, and glanced at the passage she had been reading. A 
&int pencil-mark was traced along its margin, and it ran thus * 

' There was a maid, of all who more 
like Tisiona o'er this orb, most fit 
To be a bright, young angePs love, 
Herself so bright, so exquisite ! 
The pride, too, of her step, as light 
Along the unconscious earth she went, 
Seemed that of one bom with a right 
To walk some heayenlier element. 
And tread in places where her feet 
A star at every step should meet ! ' 

*< What more was needed ? There, was the charm of place 
and time, and then these words seemed traced as a magic picture 
of the beautiful sleeper. He laid down the book, and looked at 
her in an tmconscious ecstasy. At that moment she languidly 
raised her fkvc head, and the soldier-poet did homage to the full 
radiance of her beauty. Her figure was sli^t and delicate; 
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her face pure as a oeraph's, with its oalm brow, dear, blue ejmt 
and the lights and shadows floating over it like the charmed 
atmosphere of a dream. Allan Oakly looked and worshipped; 
and when the maiden, who started on peroeiying him, would 
have fled, very respectfullj he laid his hand on her arm to 
detain her, and said, gently, * The soldier could never wrong 
what the poet adores. I have watched yonr slumbers, and, now 
that I have waited for you, will you not give me a moment I 
Tell me, bright nymph of the forest, what do they call you when 
you go among mortals ? ' 

" ' My name is Maud Vincent,' was the quiet reply, ' and I 
am the schoolmaster's daughter.' 

"The conversation, the pleasant interview which followed, 
were but the first among many. The young girl's heart yielded 
itself up to his pleadings, in a flood of delicious, trembling joy; and 
Allan Oakly wreathed with flowers his sword and lyre, and laid 
them at the feet of the maiden of nineteen. When they parted 
in the autumn, it was with the understanding that they were 
betrothed, and the marriage was to be celebrated the next sum- 
mer. * It shall be when the June roses blow, Maud, darling,' 
said the soldier-lover, — < June 17th, for that is your birth-day, 
dearest ; and your father shall give you to me the same day on 
which God gave you to him.' 

" My Grandfather Oakly was a proud, stem man. Yon have 
seen his portrait, Nell. It hangs in the long gallery. From 
time to time my Uncle Allan had resolved to tell him of his 
betrothal, and implore his blessing. But ho was withheld by a 
knowledge of his father's stem pride and ambition. My &ther, 
who was at that time very young, was his only confidant, and 
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papa, loving his elder brother almost to idolatry, never dreamed 
of opposing his wishes. The winter passed yeiy happily to 
sweet Maud Vincent, cheered by frequent letters from her be- 
trothed. She loved him with a purity and singleness of heart, 
that it was beautiful to see. The letters of his name spelt her 
universe, and, like a sleep-walker cheered by glorious visions, 
she passed on, heeding not cold, or darkness, for the summer 
that was in her heart. 

" In the spring they met once more, and Allan Oakly forgot 
the doubts and shadows that lay heavy around his own heart, 
while gazing into the sweet blue eyes of his plighted bride. In 
those days, and especially in the plantation-districts of Lomsi- 
ana, parental authority was by no means the light thing it is 
regarded now. No Romanist ever shunned the maledictions of 
the Pope with a more fearful awe, than children, then, the curses 
of their father. And perhaps, in all the country round, there 
was not another man regarded with so servile and timid a 
respect as my Grandfather Oakly. It was the first week in 
June before my uncle could gather courage to tell his father of 
his dream of love. 

" They were standing together, in an alcove of the lofty wain- 
scotted parlor, when my grandfather laid his hand on Allan's 
i^oulder with an unwonted display of affection. < It is twenty- 
two years ago to-day, my son, since your mother came into this 
house a bride. It is ten years ago to-day, since she was carried 
out of it a corpse, married to death. Never yet has my heart 
found room for another image! You are very like your mother, 
boy.' 

" * Hien you^ sir, were twenty years old when you married. I 
6 
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am twenty now. May I go forth, and bring yoa a dan^ter to 
love, who will kneel with me at your feet for your blessing ? ' 

«<You would wed, my son? On whom has your choioe 
fallen?' 

" * On Maud Vincent, my father, — the schoolmaster's dau^ 
ter!' 

" I have been told the outbreaks of my grand&ther's passion 
were terrible to see ; but he mastered himself, at last, sufficiently 
to say, in a tone of suppressed rage, *AUan Oakly, many 
Maud Vincent, if you will ; but from that hour you are no son 
of mine; and with my dying breath I will curse you — curu 

you — CUBSE TOU ! ' 

"Terror-stricken, my uncle glided from the room, with a blight 
resting on his whole future. He loved Maud Vincent. For her 
sake he could have braved death in its wildest forms. He could 
have defied pain, or want, or ruin ; but not, 0, not a f(Uher*s 
curse ! It wanted two weeks still to the day appointed for the 
marriage. Already Maud's simple trousseau was completed, 
and her lover had shared in her childish joy, when she tried on 
her bridal dress of snowy muslin, looped up with orange-flowers ; 
and he made the discovery that she had never before looked 
half so beautiful. How could he crush this innocent happi- 
ness, and lay upon her pure young soul the blight which waf 
consuming his own ? He resolved to wait until the last 
moment. 

" The night of the sixteenth of June was passed by him in 
sleepless agony. He attempted to write to his betrothed, but 
many times he snatched up the sheet and tore it in fragments. 
At last ho suooeediod in producing a scrawl, blotted, and almost 
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illegible with tears, which he commissioned my fitther to deliver 
to her, at the hour appointed for the nuptials. It was day-light 
when he completed it, and in five minutes he took the early 
morning stage for the capital. 

"At ten o'clock that day, my father entered the schoolmasterV 
cottage. He was but fifteen then, and his boyish heart was 
de^ly moved. Tears chased each other down his pale cheeks, 
and his limbs trembled so violently he could hardly enter the 
parlor. Maud was already attired for her bridal. Her golden 
curls were crowned with a wreath of orange-flowers, and her 
dimpled neck and arms looked fairer than ever, through the 
fleecy folds of her snowy robe. She looked up with a glad, 
joyous smile, as my father entered; and then, seeing him, she 
cried, *0, it is you, good Bertie! Welcome, — but where is 
Allan?* 

*' * He could not come yet,' said my father, in a choking voice, 
* but he bade me give you this,' and he put the letter in her 
hand. The blue eyes of the girl grew larger and larger, as she 
read. It ran thus : 

" ' Heaven forgive and pity me, life of my life, that I should 
be writing you, the night before our bridal, only to say &rewell. 
Our bridal ; yes, it shall be so. To-morrow my soul shall marry 
your soul, though I am far away. I have been mad, for two 
weeks past, Maud ! The ashes of the bottomless pii have been 
i^>on my head, and its hot breath has scorched my cheek. I 
would not tell you, my beloved, because I wished not to drag 
you down with me to perdition. 0, Maud, my darling ! Maud, 
my beloved ! Can it be, I never more must draw your head 
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to my heart — never more mast look into your blue eyes, 
or watch the blushes stealmg over your check? But I am 
raving. 

" * Two weeks ago, Maud, I told my father of our love, and, 
with a terrible oath, he vowed that he would curse me with his 
latest breath, if I made you my bride. I dare not oppose my- 
self to his wishes. God knows I would have braved fbr you all 
that man could brave of fate, or suffering ; but my father's curse, 
it is too horrible. You may think me selfish, darling, that I 
have fled, and left you to bear this all alone; but, O, I could 
not look into your sweet face, and know I must not call you 
mine. I could not see your agony. It would unman me. 
Beside, my heart tells me you will bear it better if I am far 
away. 

" * I go to France, dear one. Life is held there now at the 
point of the bayonet, and I long to die. And yet, Maud, I have 
one hope. All things earthly pass away, and so may the oppo- 
sition to our wishes. It will not be in weeks, or months ; per- 
haps not in long years. I dare not ask you to wait for me, to 
be true to me ; but, 0, Maud, life of my life, I can never love 
another. I shall bo true, and if you should be ? — 0, my 
angel, at the very thought, heaven opens before me. I must 
not write more. God in heaven bless you ! 0, angel Maud, 
follow me with prayers, or I shall be a lost and ruined man. 
Lot me think Maud prays for me, Maud waits for me, and 
it will bo my salvation. Bless you — bless you — bride of my 
heart — wife of my soul ! Blessed be thou, as I am wretched. 
«*Your Allan.' 
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"All the time the girl read, her blue eyes had kept 
growing larger and larger, and when she had finished she 
ealmly folded the letter and left the room. My &ther had 
expected she would be stunned by the blow, or, at least, that she 
would weep or faint ; but she did neither. She was so very 
calm that it frightened him, and he stole £rom the house. 

" After that Maud came among the villagers as before. She 
taught her own little class at day-school, and Sunday-school; 
and there was no change, except that her eyes looked larger 
and sadder, and her fair cheek grew thinner and paler, every 
day. If any questioned her concerning her lover, *He has 
gone to France,' she would answer, <and will return again, 
after a time.' 

"And so three years passed on. Each month there came a 
letter for Maud, full of the most earnest protestations of 
unchanging love, and imploring her to write him, if it were 
but one word. Not one of these ever reached the sweet girl 
for whom it was intended. My grandfather had control over 
the post-office, as over most other things in that region. The 
letters were ^ven into his hands, and he read them, and locked 
them in his desk. And still, in spite of all, he dearly loved his 
first-bom son Allan ; and when he saw the clinging, passionate 
tenderness with which his thou^ts still turned to his early love, 
he sat down and wrote him that Maud had forgotten him — that 
Maud was wedded. 

"Other years passed — sad, weary years to Allan Oakly — in 

which he wrote no more letters to the schoohnaster's daughter. 

Nor did he ever mention her name in his letters to my father. 

If he had, the mystery might, perhaps, have been explained, 

6* 
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and two lives made happier. But, I don't know — God orders 
all things, and there are some souls that grow meet for heaven 
through much tribulation. 

"Almost ten years had past since my uncle left his home, 
when my grandfather received a letter announcing his return. 
He would bring his bride with him, he said ; and he was coming, 
perhaps, to die. He had never forgotten Maud Vincent, — never 
•loved another as he had loved her; but he had been very ill, 
very miserable, and Alice Graves had been his gentle nurse. She 
was a fair, high-bom English ^1, and when he found that she 
loved him he had given her his hand ; but his malady was of 
the soul, and no care or nursing could cure it. 

" Then it was that my grandfather, terrified at the result of 
his own schemes, called my father to his side, and told him that 
by some means Allan had supposed Maud to be married, and 
60 had united himself to another ; and he bound my father, by a 
solemn promise, not to undeceive him, lest the shock should 
prove fatal. All these years Maud had lived on, in her still, 
quiet beauty, growing every year paler, and more spiritual. 
But a sweet hope lay warm, living and earnest, in her heart ; 
the hope, the faith, that, some day in the far future, her be- 
trothed would return, and they should be reunited. 

" There were costly preparations made at Oakly Hall for the 
reception of the heir and his bride. The spacious parlors were 
refitted, a conservatory thrown open, and a new room, added to 
the west wing of the building, was arranged as a boudoir for the 
Lady Alice. It was a pleasant afternoon in early May, when a 
travelling-carriage bowled slowly up the gravelled walk, and 
my Uncle Allan, descending from it, extended his hand to a fair 
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and gentle lady. You could have ^n, as they ascended the 
steps, however, that ho leaned on her frail form for support. This 
return to Oakly, a spot haunted by so many memories, proved 
a shock too severe for his already enfeebled constitution, and one 
from which he never recovered. 

« He had been home a month already, and had not yet left the 
house, when one evening he lay, a little before sunset, on a lounge 
by the window of his wife's boudoir. ■ My grandfather stood 
near him, and the Lady Alice sat on a low stool by his side. 

* Father,' he said, in a husky voice, * where is Maud ? I must 
see her before I die. Dear Maud ! Alice always knew how well 
1 loved the Maud of my memory, the Maud of my worship, — did 
you not, sweet Alice ? Father, I have not long to live, and I 
must see Maud before I die. I gave her up at your request, 
and DOW you must bring her here at mine.' 

Slowly the old man left the room, and in a few minutes more 
Maud had been summoned, and arrived at the Hall. My grand- 
father met her as she entered, and said, in a husky whisper, 

* Maud Vincent, you have loved my son. He thinks you are 
married to another ; do not undeceive him, or his death will be 
upon your head ! ' 

" *I promise,' answered Maud, firmly and gently, as she passed 
into the boudoir. 

" * 0, Maud, Maud, star of my heart, beauty of my dreams ! * 
cried the sick man, raising himself from his pillow. * Father, 
Alice, you wpl go forth for a moment, and leave us alone.' 

" What passed at that interview no one ever knew. A half-hour 
afterwards, my grandfather reentered the room. Maud had 
climbed upon the couch, and there, with her arms around him, 
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wiUi his head resting at last od her bosom, lay my Uncle Allan, 
dead ! A wild light burned in Maud Vincent's eyes ; but she 
clasped her hands imploringly, and said, in a low, pleading 
whisper: 

** * For the love of Heaven, do not waken him, sir ; he sleeps, at 
last. You know, sir, we are to be married, the seventeenth of 
June ! ' Then, turning to the dead one on her breast, she 
brushed back the I^yj^fropi his pale, high brow, and murmured, 
• Sleep, Allan ; sleep, darling ! Nobody shall harm thee — 
Lullaby!* 

" Alas, alas ! poor gentle Maud Vincent ! Her long-tried heart 
had broke at last ; she had gone mad. Long the Lady Alice 
sorrowed for her lord, but not as one without hope ; for, two years 
ailer, she gave her hand to my father, and I, Nellie, am her 
child. My grandfather, in his latter years, was penitent, and 
grew meek and gentle as a child ; but it is said remorse haunted 
and stung him terribly on his death-bed. Maud Vincent is 
nearly sixty years old now, but every seventeenth of June she 
fails not to robe herself in bridal atire, and come to her lover's 
tomb, to awaken him. Sometimes I have thought she was less 
crazed than we deemed her ; and that the wakening for which 
she waited was to come after death, the new birth of heaven. 
But look, Nellie, there she is still ! " 

Kate paused &om the recital, and, looking out through my 
tears, I could see the pale mourner, in her white robes, kneeling 
still, with her lips pressed to the cold marble ; and once more she 
said, in the same trembling voice, so full of melancholy, " Come 
forth, my beloved ! Alas ! thou wilt not Have I, then, one 
year more to wait in care and sorrow ? Alas, alas ! " 
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Several yean after, toward the close of a long letter from 
Kate, oocorred this passage : 

" Poor Maad is gone at last, Nellie ! The manner of her 
death was, to saj the least, very singular. She had seemed 
wilder than usual, for some days, and we had not allowed her to 
go anywhere without an attendant. It was the seventeenth of 
June, and in the morning her manner was very calm and gentle. 
Once more she robed herself in her bridal attire, and, shaking 
down her long silver tresses, soft and cutly still, she bound them 
with a wreath of fresh and fragrant orange-flowers. * We are 
to be mairied at ten,' she said, smiling, as she left the house, 
' and it is ei^t now ! ' 

** She went directly to the grave, and knelt there for nearly 
two honn, apparently absorbed in silent prayer. At last she 
said, irith a wild cry of joy, 

*< * It 18 time — it is time ! Come forth, beloved ! At last 
Thoa comest — Thou, who art the resurrection, and the life! 
Welcome — thrice welcome, for I have waited many years. 
Praise God, my beloved ! ' 

** And the frightened attendant avers that she saw an angel 
rise out of the grave, with wings of white. She hastened to the 
house; I glanced at the clock, on the mantel; it was five minutes 
after ten, and, when we reached the grave, Poob Maud was 
dead!" 
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Whj, O, whj cannot this freshness be preserved, to make green 
our after life ? It is a question that has hauntpd me for man j 
a week, and I cannot answer it. It cannot be, snrelj, that our 
(}od-created hearts pass, of their own accord, out of these quiet, 
sunny fields of the child-life, into the world-paths, choked witli 
sand and thorns, and oftentimes steep with hills ! 

It must be a kind of hereditary madness, so common that it 
has ceased to be fearful. We walk, ourselves, in a land of shad- 
ows ; we stretch out our hands, and grasp unreal phantoms, call-, 
ing themselves wealth, and pleasure, and &me ; and we say their 
names over to our children, and teach them, too, to turn away 
firom the tree of the true life, and stretch their dimpled fingers 
after these apples of Sodom. , 

The pain, the disappointment, the loss and anguish, are theirs ; 
but the curse, alas for it ! will it not fall on us ? I have been forth 
into the world, and come back again weary ; and now my heart is 
aching sore for the sunnier days, "when I made parasols of holly- 
hocks, and tea-pots of poppy-pods, and, afler the fashion of ladies 
on Fifth Avenue, kept my own carriage, which was — a hay-cart ! 
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RVSFBCITULLT DTSCRIBED TO HON. C. F. CLETELAND AND LADT 



Dm, Btmggling snnbeamB of the dawn 

Keep with the douds a funeral tryst ; 
A long, blue line lies slant across 

The whiteness of the morning's mist ; 
With solemn monodies of birds 

The air is tremulous the while, 
As when, from hollow organ-pipes, 

A moan floats through the old church-aisle ! 

And 'mid thick boughs of branching trees, 

Where spring-buds cannot struggle through, 
I tread beneath my listless feet 

The crisp grass, bended o'er with dew. 
A dirge, as of unnumbered bells. 

Is ringing, painful, in my ears ; 
Around my heart, in choking tide. 

Surge sullen baptism-waves of tears. 

What time the sweet spring-days grew long, 
Beneath the last year's mellow rays, 

Our fond hearts echoed back her song, 
Our Yoiocs trembled to her praise. 
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When starligbts from her meek brown eyes 

Slaminod all our spirit's night, 
Our paias, like crowns of thorns, fdl down, 

And hopes sprang up from hopeless blight. 

What time she braided up her hair 

With- summer buds and bonds of flowers. 
It was as if some saint had shed 

Heaven's light on this dim world of ours ; 
And, kneeling where her fbet had trod, 

We watched to see the glory break, 
When angel fingers, at the dawn. 

Heaven's portals opened for her sake ! 

She was too good, we said, and fair, 

To dwell in this cold world of pain. 
And yet, wo never dared to think 

Her own might beckon her again. 
All the pale winter that is gone, 

Our life know neither shade nor fear ; 
'T was bathed in love's serenest light, 

From those brown eyes, so heavenly dear. 

But, in the twilights of the spring. 

The angels whispered to her soul ; 
In sweet and pleasant symphony. 

She heard heaven's tide of anthems roll ; 
And, putting from her forehead pale 

The scarcely faded bridal crown. 
In the dim twilight of white death 

The young day of her life vront down. 
7 
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And grief aits brooding in oar hearts ; 

For sweet spring time, and sammer beat, 
And autumn winds, that viewless tread . 

The bill-side with their homeless feet, 
Bat breathe to us of sweet hopes changed, 

Of fond hearts breaking, young life fled ; 
And earth seems but a mighty grave, 

Where lonesome Toioes wail the dead ! 



REVERIES. 

A OisL ! Yes, young and pretty, with the life-blood fidrly 
dancing in my^Teios, and heart and eyes all a-glow with 
hopes ! 

Hopes ! and why not hopes, I pray ? What if I be young, 
and weak, and a woman ? Why not hope ? Is there not enou^ 
within me to beautify my future ? Am I not loved ? Is not 
Ernest good and noble, and is not his fate mine ? 

Beloved ! Yes, I am ; and already into my soul steals some 
of the quiet holiness belonging to the tie of a betrothed wife. 
Yes, beloved ! I am ambitious for myself no longer. Indeed, I 
doubt sometimes whether I have any individual existence. 

My plans are all for him. What care I for fame now — for 
glory, save the glory of being his ? But I would have men bow 
before him whom I delight to honor. I would have palms of 
victory and glory rustle over his noble brow, and shine myself in 
the lesser light reflected from his name. Ah, yes, I love and am 
loved ! — 0, Heaven, how fondly ! 



A Bride ! What dreams, what visions, have already met their 
fulfilment ! What other and still more glorious visions are 
stretdiing onward into futurity ? 

How strange it seems to hear them caU me by his name ! 
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With what a flutter of timiditj and delight I trembled, when 
thej called me so for the first time ! 

I am his now foreyer. I do not tremble ; I am calm and 
glad, for I love him and he loves me. How pleasant it seems 
to have him take care of me ! How kind and tender he is ; 
how observant of my every wish ! What a joy to feel that the 
arm on which I lean is my own forever ; that not even time or 
death can take him from me, for our union shall be truer still, 
and more enduring, in the skies ! 



' AWhb! Whathasbeoomeof the wild gladness of my bridal 
days, the fairy visions of my girlhood ? Ah me ! they are all 
pressed down in graves, wiUi the flowers growing over them. 

My life now is different from anything I had dreamed, or 
hoped! 

We are one too wholly to say "I love." We would as soon 
think of saying to each other, ** I love myself," as to say thoso 
words so pleasant in the olden time, *< I love you." 

O, how the ties which bind our hearts have strengthened since 
then, tni they have grown so firm and strong, no words can 
undo, no deeds can break them ! 0, none but a happy wife can 
realize the full beauty of that almosf prophetic declaration, — 
" And they twain shall be one flesh." We are not one flesh 
only, but one soul ! Our hearts thrill to the same hopes and 
dreams; — we do not talk to each other any more, we only 
think aloud. All that is Ernest's, his life, his hopes, his dreams, 
ay, and his veiy beauty, is in another and a dearer sense 
mine. 
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Truly, if ever hearts were wedded, with the Eternal for the 
priest, and angels for witnesses, oars are so wedded, and I am 
blest! 



A MoiHKR now ! O, this young and beautiful part of myself, 
this sweet new life that is resting on my bosom! Ood be 
praised that he has given me work, — an angel to train for 
heaven. What a soul looks forth from those violet eyes ! My 
child, my holy one, my God-given ! I wonder if ever there was 
another baby like my baby ! What eyes it has — its father's 
eyes; and the little hand that rests upon my bosom, — did ever 
another mother's heart thrill to touch, so soft, so fairy-like, so 
dear ! What pretty little ways it has ! How it winds its arms 
around my neck, and laughs till its checks dimple and flush like 
the hearts of the June roses! 

But it has come into a weary world, my littlo pilgrim finnn 
the Edcn-land. Ood help me to guard it from care and sorrow, 
and from sin ! Stoop from thy heavenly throne, Saviour of 
men, and hallow my baby with the baptism of thy divine love ! 

Qone to sleep now ! It must be an enchanted sleep, my 
dearest one, for the smile brightens round thy rose-bud mouth, 
as if at pleasant dreams. 



Childless! Alas for it! O, my beautiiul one, how still 
thou liest ! Scarcely docs the summer wind lift thy fair curls, 
O, my own life ! 

Dearest half of my being, — baby that I have borne beneath 
my heart! How can I give thee up? O, my precious! I 
7* 
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flfaall hear thy voice in the long, blue sonuner, when the yiolets 
grow above thy head. I ahall olasp my arms about thee in 
dreams, and wake to find them empty, with the moonbeams on 
my bosom, where the shadow of thy hair was wont to float. 

Speak to me bat onoe, my darling, and then I can say, Gk>d's 
will be done ! 

Kiss me bat onoe — once more, ere they nail down thy coffin- 
lid ! Cold and silent, still. O Qod, how can I bear this agony? 

My child, my child ! What have you gone to sleep for there 
in the sanshine ? 

Yoa are not dead ! no, indeed, yoa can't be ! What a bitter 
mockery it was when they told me my beautiful baby was dead ! 
Did I not know better ? Dead, indeed, with that sweet smile on 
her lips ! 

But wake up, darling ; you 'ye slept long enough. Here 's your 
little rattle, the pretty silver one that mother would n't let you 
play with. You shall have it now, little one ! What! you don't 
wake — not when your mother kisses you ? — Then you are dead, 
my precious ! 

O Gt)d ! cannot I teme too ? I can hold her more genUy 
than the angels, for is n't she irnne f 

They shall not put her in the ground ! I will hold her on my 
bosom ! The whole world is empty ! 

Forgive me, Father, it is not empty ! I can say " Thy 
will be done," for Ernest is by my mde. He is holding me on 
his heart, — weeping with me, for me, — his tears are hot and 
burning, but they cool the fever of my soul. I can bear to have 
them put my baby in the groond now, for Emeet tells me she 
will be mine still in heaven. I can live, for his life would be 
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desolate without me. And yet, my precious ohild, my otdy 000, 
thy mother loyes thee. But I will not call thee back ; I will 
not grieve that thy home is on thy SaTiour*8 breast, and over 
thy pure heart grow sweet-hreathed flowers, brightening in the 
diine and shower of the summer. Permitted to be the mother 
of an angel in heaven, I will not go mourning among the graves 
of earth. 



WmowxD! Dead! dead! Can it be, — strong, true heart? 
Is there no more a breast where I can weep, an arm to shelter 
me, a voice to call me darling ? Dead ! Then Ck>d be merciful, 
fi>r all is gone ! 0, speak to me but once, only one litUe time, 
to say that you forgive me ! 

O, Ernest, did I not love you ? What have I done, that you 
ahoold go away and leave me here alone ? Do you not feel me ? 

See, I am lying upon your breast ! Awake ! arise ! What ! 
cold and silent still, when such tears fall from my eyes ! 

Did you not promise to love me always ? — and you are gone ! 
What am I saying — forgive me ! 

See, I am kneeling to you, my own beloved ! Look at me ! - 
Not one glance, — dead, dead! 

You loved me once, I know you did. They cannot take away 
that, if they do put you down in the grave-yard. 

How the clock ticks ! How the carriages rattle ! and I hear 
people laugh on the side-walk ! Cruel ! I will shriek it into 
them, so they will hear it forever, that fierce word — Dead! 
Km me. I never kissed those lips before that they did not 
thrill at my touch. Cold and stark ! 
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The son doesn't ahine aoj more. Ah, yes it does; it is 
mocking me. 

The sun shines, and the birds sing. Birds that he used to 
feed. The world goes on as gay as ever. How I long to tear 
the mask off, and see if other hearts are never scorched, and 
seared, and branded with that wild word — Dead ! 



A PiLGBiM ! At last, Father in heaven, I can say, " Thy 
will be done!" 

Thou hast taken all, and given me a double portion in Thyself. 
I walk in the shadow of Thy Cross now, for my loves and hopes 
are in heaven. 

Three winters the snow has woven shrouds over my baby*s 
grave ; three summers the flowers have blossomed there, and the 
stars smiled on them. 

Twelve long and weary months I have walked alone ta the 
grave-yard, where they wrote my husband's name on the 
marble ! 

He has slept well. At first, I nsed to clasp him to my heart, 
in feverish dreams. My head used to lie upon his bosom, and I 
would wake and weep that I was alone. But I am only on a 
journey. 

I am contented, now that they have gone home before me— 
Ernest and little Carrie. I loved them, and I dare not weep 
when I think they are borne on angels' pinions through the 
gates over which I must dimb in toil and sorrow. 

It chokes my 4ieart with tears, sometimes, when I see some 
happy mother lay her diild's head on her breast, and watch the 
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ll^t in its smlHng ojes ; for I think of ojee that looked in 
other days into my own, and hair that streamed like moonlight 
over my bosom ; but I dash the tears away, for the angels are 
normng Gazrie for me in heaven, and by and by they will put 
her in my arms. Downward from the invisible country fall the 
son-rays on those two dear graves, making a shining path of li^t, 
wherein one day my feet shall tread ; for, God be praised, I can 
go to them, thoo^ they can never come to me ! 



CHRISTIANA: OR, THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

A GXBICAN TALK. 

•^ AnA Jesus oalled a little ohild unto Him, uid set him in the midst 
oftUm, 

'* And^said, Verily I saj unto yon, except ye be conTerted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whoso- 
erer, therefore, shall humble himself as this little ohild, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of hearen. 

** And w^090 shall receive one ettch little child in my name, receivelh me ! " 

Holt Scbiptvbx. 

It was the eycning before Christmas. The Hartz Mountaina 
were covered with snow, and the trees looked as beautiful, in 
their white drapery, as the choir of white-robed village maidens, 
that scatter flowers on a bridal morning. The moonlight fell in 
a flood of glory over all, smoothing away the roughnesses of the 
sleeping world, even as the roughnesses are smoothed away from 
our life-paths wh^ we look at them in the clear light of 
eternity. 

Everything wore a holy peaoe in the home of Gottlieb Schwi- 
den, the forester. (Gottlieb had been out all day in the forest, 
gathering up boughs, and piling wood into &got8. He had 
worked later than usual, for it was the day before Christmas, 
and his wife had got all things ready for his return. Her two 
eldest boys, Carl and Johan, had gone oat with their father to 
help in the fagot-binding. Marie, a quiet, womanly girl of 
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twehre, had been aaedsting her mother, and now sat down by the 
window to watch for her father's return ; while the other chil- 
dren, Hand and Katrine, and eycn the little Heinrich in his 
cradle, were still and quiet in the hush of the Christmas 
evening. 

The fire burned brightly on the broad hearth, and the reflec- 
tion of its rajs made the little looking-glass (^posite flash like 
a great diamond, from out its frame of green twigs and holly- 
berries. In one comer, Gertrude Schwiden had spread her 
husband's supper-table. It was a round table of smooth pine- 
boards, but on it lay a cloth white as the snow on the top of the 
HartK Mountains, and the supper of hot oat-meal cakes and 
honey, and goats' milk, was good and plentiful. 

Gertrude, herself, was a kind, motherly woman of forty, still 
handsome, with just the good-humored, loving face a man likes 
to find smiling on him when he comes home at night. 

Gertrude's father and mother were poor cottagers, and she 
had not many folds of linen to her dowry; but Gottlieb Schwi- 
den, though he never met her at fairs, or market-days, had seen 
her come to church on the Sabbath, with her simple straw 
bonnet, and her old grandmother leaning upon her arm ; and so 
he said, *<She who makes so good a daughter will certainly 
prove a good wife." And he had taken the portionless Gertrude 
with a glad heart to his cottage in the forest. 

Gottlieb was considered a " well-to-do " young man, as poor 
folks reckon such things. He owned his snug little cottage on 
the borders of the forest, and was a forester, as his father had 
been befi)re him, for the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg. But yet, dur- 
ing the twenty years of his married life, he had only been able, 
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by doso toil, to hold his own, and care for the wants of hia 
increasing family. But he had a portion better than riches, for 
he was pious and contented ; and one wiser than you, or I, or 
GotUieb Schwiden, has said, ** Godliness with contentment is 
great gain." 

His wife had been all to him that he hoped — the cheerful 
fellow-worker, the sympathizing friend, the godly mother of his 
children. And now, this Christmas evening, she had swept up 
her little room, and garnished it with evergreens, and, taking the 
little Heinrich from his cradle, she sat down before the fire with 
a quiet smile, to await her husband's return. 

At last there were quick steps outside, and in rushed the two 
boys, Carl and Johan, with their rosy cheeks, and eyes sparkling 
with exercise and good-humor. 

«( Hurra, mother, for Christmas! nothing to do to-morrow; 
but we are just as hungry as bears — can't we have supper ? " 

" Yes, boys, presently ; but where is your father ? " 

" 0, he won't be home, these two hours. One of the big black 
oaks has blown down, and he staid to cut it up and bind it. 
You know the moon shines so, it is as light as day." 

** Well, sit down, then, and eat your supper ; the oat-cakes are 
beginning to get cold, and I'll make some new ones, and have 
them hot for your &ther." 

It was nine o'clock before Gottlieb Schwidcm lifted the latch 
of the little cottage. When at last he entered, he bore with 
him a large-sized wicker basket, with a card attached to the 
cover, on which was printed, in good black ink, 

*' A Christmas Gift for Gottlieb Schwiden and his wife Ger- 
trude." 
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*« Well, wife, what can this be?" cried iihe forester, as he set 
the basket down upon the table. " Get your shears, and just cut 
these cords, and we 'U see in a trice." 

Gertrude quickly cut the cords, and then they lifted the coyer 
from the basket, and found — what do you guess, wise old people 
that are reading ? — and what do you guess, dear little children ? 
It was a baby, — not a common little baby, but one fair, and 
sweet, and beautiful, as a faiiy-baby, or a snow-child. 

It was sound asleep when they opened the basket, but in a 
moment the joyful cries of theMiildren awoke it, and, witE a 
smile, it opened wide its great blae eyes. 0, such a beautiful 
child as it was ! 

<*Not so pretty as our baby,"' I hear one and another of yon 
say, little boy and girl readers ! May be you would n't think 
80, for you love your own baby best; but forget him just now, 
and ima^e yourself a little German child, with no playthingEi 
at all, in a small house in the forest ; and suppose, on a Christ- 
mas evening, some one should send you a real live little baby, 
with nose and eyes and mouth just like other children, only ten 
times fairer and sweeter than any of them. I guess you would 
say it was a beauty; or, if you wouldn't, the little German chil- 
dren in the forest did, and that 's just as well for my story. 

The little one had great, fearless blue eyes, clear as the blue 

sky on a summer evening, when the air-fairies have stolen away 

all the clouds to make castles of; then she had such sunny 

curls — you would haye thought, surely, some fairy had been 

bribing the big giant who tends the fires of the sun, and had 

stolen away some of his sunbeams to bind the baby's forehead. 

I don't know as you would have seen anything uncommon 
8 
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aboat the baby's tooB and fiiigers, and the little nose and lips , 
bat Mand and Elatrine and Marie thonght them the most re- 
markable toes and fingers that ever were seen. But one thing 
you would have thonght strange — the baby bore all this exam- 
ination patiently, taming her great smilmg eyes &om one to 
another, and ** never cried a word ; " while, you know, in church 
last Sunday, your baby, if she did n't cry words, cried a great 
many other things that were worse than words. 

But, while we have been talking, they have left the baby in 
the basket ; and now, GertruA, who has quietly warmed some 
goat's milk, takes it out, and gives it some supper. 

All this time Gottlieb had stood silent, with a puzzled &ce, 
half smiling, now and then, at the delight of the children. At 
last he came and sat down by his wife, as, with her loving, moth- 
erly eyes, full of quiet tears, she was ^ving the stranger its cup 
of milk. 

" Pretty little thing, isn't she, Gertrude?" he said, at length. 
« I must carry her off to Dame Purtzell's in the morning. She 
takes care of the poor, you know. I declare I hate to take it 
away, it's so pretty." 

"Surely, Gottlieb," said the wife, turning away her meek 
eyes, " you dont mean to give away our Christmas present to 
any one else ? We don't know what a blessing may have been 
sent with the gentle, fearless little thing. You will let me keep 
her, won't you ? " ^ 

" But, Gertrude, we have hardly enou^ for these," and he 
turned his fiitherly eye on his own seven children ; " how can 
we get bread enough for another?** 

" Surely, my husband," said Oerferode, meekly, " the Lord 
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will provide. Has He not said, * Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name, receiveth me ' ? He provides for the 
i^Mirrows, and He will provide for us, His children, and those He 
his given us." 

" You are right, as you always are, my irife Gertmde; you 
shall have the child; " and Crottlieb Schwiden arose, and went to 
the supper-table. 

An hour later, and the children had all gone to bed, save 
Heinrich, who was sleeping in his cradle, and the little stranger 
lying in Gertrude's arms. The wife sat thoughtfiiUy beside her 
husband, and the fire-light shone flickering over her, and the fair 
diild in her arms, making a beautiful picture, that some artist 
mi^t have wrought out on the canvas, and won himself a 
name. But no artist was there to see it ; there was only Gott- 
lieb, and he sat gazing thoughtfully into the fire. 

*' Wife," said he, at last, <* what will you name your Christ- 
mas gifl? We do not know that she has ever beoi baptLied, 
and we will take her to the church to-morrow, and have her 
diristenedL" 

** I have been thinking of that, Gottlieb, and I thou^t, as she 
was given to us as a Christmas gift, like a Ghrist-ddld, we 
would call her Christiana." 

<< Well, Gertrude, she is yours; you can name her what you 
wilL She 's a &ir, sweet little thing, and looks pure enou^ for 
an angel, as "he lies there upon your lap. You know the good 
book says some have entertained angels unawares." 



Merrily rang all the church-bells, far and near, on the bright 
Ghiistmas morning. 



88 Christiana: or, the Christmas gift. 

Gtijly flashed the snow-crested tops of the Hartz MountfiiBs, 
and the tall trees of the forest i^read out their long, white- 
robed arms, like so many bishops, all saying a benediction. The 
breakfast-table had been cleared away in the little cottage of 
Gottlieb Schwiden, the mother had hnng the Christmas turkey 
up to roast, and, leaving Marie at home to watch the turkey and 
the children, she was making ready to go to church with her 
husband, her two oldest boys, her daughter Maud, and the little 
Christmas child. 

The comfortable sled, with its wolf-skins and bear-skins, stood 
at the door, with the same strong donkey fastened to it which 
was Gottlieb's patient companion in all his journeys through the 
forest. The wife looked very fair to her husband's eyes, in her 
quiet, holy, matronly beauty, as she stood there before him in 
her plain, gray woollen dress, and her Sunday cloak and hood. 
But fairer still, and far more beautiful, was the little one she 
held in her arms. 

It wore the same dress it had on when they found it; for, said 
Gertrude, " I will give it to God in the same garments in which 
he gave it to me." 

It was a delicate little robe of richly-wrought muslin, finer 
and sofler than anything that had ever before been seen inside 
the forester's cottage. Outside this was many a wrapping of 
soft, warm flannel, and on her golden curls was placed a little 
cap, with its delicate frill of lace, just shading the fair, spiritual 
face. " Dear child ! " whispered Gertrude, as she clasped it to 
her bosom. She took her seat in the sled beside her husband, 
and then, turning to Gottlieb, remarked — 

" I hope the little one won't ciy very much. Our other children 
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have been pretty qiuet at tbeir diriateiiings ;^ bat yoa know no 
child takes to the water naturally.'' 

"Are there any children to be baptized this morning? " asked 
the old pastor, standing up in his place before he began the 
services. 

QotUieb Schwiden arose, and walked to the altar. " I have 
brought one," he answered. 

The old man smiled, as he said, "Another lamb for the church 
of Christ ? God hath blessed thee very abundantly, my son." 

" Yes, my father, and this one is God-given," answered the 
forester ; and, standing up there before the congregation, he told 
the story of his little foundling, and begged that thanks mi^t 
be returned in his name to the good God who had sent the 
Christmas ^ft. 

" Let the child be presented for baptism," said the pastor at 
the dose of the lessons ; and Gottlieb Schwiden stepped forward 
to the altar, with Gertrude, his infe. At the same moment, 
into the church came a lady very bright and beautiftd. Her 
&ce was pure as the angel iaces we see in the clouds at sunset, 
and her rich robea swept the rush-matting of the long aisle. 
" I am the child's godmother," she said to Gertrude, in a low 
and gentle tone, approaching tiie altar. " You will never see 
me again till the littie one shall need me; but my influence will 
be around her, and I shall be powerful to protect her, in more 
ways than you dream of now. Will you ^ve her to me ? " 

For a moment Gertrude hesitated. She thought of spirits, 
and genii, and the beautiful sisters of the Harti Mountains, and 
die tamed once more an earnest, curious look upon the stranger. 

The child looked at her, too, with its great blue eyes, and, 
8* 
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Btretcliing toward her its dimpled anns, a strange, sweet smile 
broke over its baby fiice ; and Gertrude said, " The child is wiser 
tiian I, for she has been a shorter time out of heaven." Then 
taming, she put the babe in the strange lady's arms, and made a 
sign to the pastor to proceed. 

* In a few moments the sacred rite was over. All this time, the 
same sweet smile was on the &ir child's £ice, and just parted her 
rose-bud lips. Not imtil the strange lady gave her back to Ger- 
trude's arms did it &de away ; then, for a moment, the little 
Christiana closed her eyes in a kind of patient sorrow ; and at 
length, as if weaiy, laid her head down upon her foster-mother's 
breast. 



The turkey was indeed nicely done, and the mother found the 
table spread, and the children neatly dressed for their Christmas 
supi)er. 

When it was over, the fiither piled fresh Yule logs on the fire, 
and, taking his baby Heinrich on his knee, sat down before it ; 
and the mother drew up her low seat in the midst of her children, 
with the little Christiana lying upon her lap. 

Sitting there, as the night-shadows lengthened, she told of 
that other Christmas, centuries ago, when the divine Christ-child 
had been bom in the lowly manger at Bethlehem. 

" And was the great God really a weeny, little baby, like this 
new sister Christiana ? " asked the little Maud, lifting un0Dn- 
Bciously her large, thoughtful eyes. 

"Yes, dear," answered the mother reverently. '< Just such a 
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litde baby QoA, tJie Son became for our eakes, that He -mi^t 
grow up among men, and as man be tempted." 

** And couldn't He stir, any more than Christie, — nor walk, 
nor talk, nor creep, nor anything ? " 

*' No, my darlings; He became a little, weak infant, and, like 
other babies, had to be nursed and tended.'* 

" I 've been thmking, mother," said Marie, very thoughtftdly, 
* that when the God-child was bom there, it was as if the whole 
world had had a glorious Christmas present; for you say, moth- 
er. He came to die for all men." 

<* Yes, dear child, it was indeed the world's Christmas present ; 
but, even as little Christie, last night, would have done us no 
good, but rather been a condenmation to us, if we had not 
brou^t her into the house and accepted her, so the divine gifl 
of a Saviour will do us no good, if we do not accept him, and 
bring him into the house of our hearts." 

The children listened to their mother in sHent earnestness ; and 
later still, when she told them of the great Christmas fu-es in 
lordly castles, and the Christmas trees, where the rich gifls hang 
like fruit, with glistening eyes they stole softly up, on tiptoe, to 
the little one lying there, in the fire-shine, on their mother's lap, 
and kissed her, with hearts thankful for the richer Christmas gift 
that had been theirs. 



Years passed away. The Hartz Mountains rose solemnly, as of 
old ; the great trees in the forest seemed unchanged, as the mosses 
grew gray upon their trunks in summer, or the snows of winter 
drened them in fiintastio winding-sheets. jBut there had been 
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ohanges in the house of Oottlieb Schwiden. The forester's form 
was becoming slightly bowed^ and his step getting a little slower, 
while many a thread of silver was braided in his wife*s &ir hair. 
Carl and Johan had built their houses near at hand, and brought 
home quiet, sensible German girls, for their wives. A handsome 
young forester, too, came often to the house, on Sundays and 
holidays ; and the mother sighed as her glance rested on Marie's 
quiet little figure, and thought how soon it must go forth to 
gladden another home. 

Christiana, too, had grown up along with the other children, 
and every day she seemed more and more worthy of her name. 
Many a traveller along the forest road would pause to look upon 
the fair, spiritual &ce, with its large blue eyes ; and many a shin- 
ing silver piece found its way, through her little (ngers, into the 
coffers of the good man Gottlieb Schwiden. 

There was a deserted wayside chapel near at hand, almost in 
ruins ; but there hung a picture of the Virgin, untouched by the 
wasting hand of time, for it was a glorious old masterpiece, 
and no one saw it but to wonder how it had chanced to hang in 
such a shrine. This was the little Christiana's favorite resort 
Gertrude had many times told her the story of her christening, 
and always added that the sweet fiioe of her unknown god- 
mother was as like to the picture in the mined chapel as if the 
Virgin had stepped out of her j&ame to come to the christening. 

Therefore the fair child loved the sweet £kce of the Vir^, 
and studied it until it looked forth at her from every cloud, and 
smiled up at her from each stream in the forest. And, strange 
to say, people said the child's own face grew like to the blessed 
Virgin's, as if features could take coloring from thou^t. And 
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it was true, — so you may remember tJiis, dear children, — if you 
think of God, and heaven, and angels, and all things good and 
pure, your faces will grow pure and sweet also, like the disciple 
whom Jesus loyed ; but always a wicked heart looks out of 
wicked eyes. 

Well, as I was saying, the sweet child Christiana grew eyery 
day &irer and purer ; and, at thirteen years old, her beauty was 
£uned in all the country round. One day, in the sunny German 
summer, a young artist appeared at the forester's cottage. Whether 
he had heard of Christiana's beauty, and wished to paint her, or 
whether, as he said, he came only to see the wayside Virgin, I 
do not know ; but certain it is he staid six weeks at the cottage, 
and painted, not the Yir^, but Christiana ; and these six weeks 
seemed the hap{>iest of the &ir child's life. 

They wandered together to many a sunny nook in the dim for- 
est, and sat beside the deep streams, where the water-spirits 
combed out their long hair, and bound it up with lotus-flowers ; 
singing strangely sweet German melodies, the while ! Then they 
strayed into the sunny glades, where the strawberries blushed, 
and the grapes grew purple in the long, blue sunmier ; and the 
artist opened another leaf of the great world, for ihe child's 
large blue eyes to read. 

He told her of distant cities, where the ladies' hair was braided 
up with jewels, and their robes were wrought with gold; where 
silk rustled, and plumes nodded, through the long halls hung with 
pictures, and flashing with mirrors ; and the girl listened with a 
pleased, half-doubtful wonder, opening wider, the while, those 
large blue eyes. 

But die loyed best to learn of him the pleasant lore of the 
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fiuiy-land, to call the fairy people bj their names, and hold her 
breath as she thought of ttdl forms stealing over the Hartz 
Mountains, and through the lonesome passes of the forest. To 
the artist she seemed but a ohild ; fair and gentle, indeed, but a 
child still. 

Her foster-sister Maud was, if the thing be possible, almost as 
beautiful as herself; but it was a very different style of beauty. 
While Christiana might have claimed kindred with the angels, 
—for, looking in her face, you would have dreamed some band of 
seraphs had strayed earthward, and left one of their number be- 
hind, by a mistake, — Maud's beauty was essentially earthly. 

Well had the forester been rewarded for his care of his Christ- 
mas gift, by the influence she exerted on his other daughters. 

It was impossible to be rude, or harsh, in the pure, sweet pres- 
ence of the Christmas-child ; and so Maud and Katrine had grown 
up to be calm, graceM girls, with much of Christiana's poeti- 
temperament blending with their German common sense. 

Maud had still the dark, thou^tful eyes of her childhood, 
large and bright, and yet full of shadows among their bri^tness ; 
but her strong physical organization had imparted to them an 
un&iling cheerfulness, which aometimes deepened into mirth. 
Her figure was full, almost voluptuous, in its outline ; while Chris- 
tiana's had the pliant, breezy graceftdness of the drooping willow. 

Fiye years Christiana's senior, she had already ripened into 
the beautiful woman of eighteen, and on her the young artist, 
Ernest Heine, looked with eyes of love. 

True, he saw the sweet Christmas-diild was the one who truly 
appreciated his genius ; who shared his rapture as the sun went 
down behind the mounttyps, flingiiig back the robe of his glory 
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opoQ Hieir lofty tops ; and when he looked on her, he loved her 
as he mi^t have loved the muse of his art, clothed in mortality ; 
but of saoh love as man gives woman he never thought. 

Upon Maud he looked as a beautiM flower, fpom whose petals 
no other touch had ever rifled the sweetness, and he longed to 
wear her in his bosom ; nor did he leave the forest until he had 
won Gottlieb's consent to call her his, and claim her, when two 
more years had mlvered the larches, and left their tribute of moss 
on the gnarled trunks of the oaks. 

And Maud loved him as such girls can love, with a love that 
deepened the rose on her cheek, and the light in her eye ; but 
yet, if Ernest Heine had come no more to the cottage, her heart 
would not have broken, or her step grown heavy, and by and by, 
like her sister, she would have gone, contented and happy, to be 
the mistress of some other home. The artist left, and, as the 
spirit of the Sununer clasped hands with Autumn, and walked 
backward over her fair domain, the slight figure of the Christ- 
mas-child grew thinner, and slighter, until she seemed more than 
ever akin to the angels. 

That winter there came a messenger to the forest The em- 
peror had heard of the &me of the wayside Madonna, and sent 
for it to adorn a new chapel, in process of erection in the impe- 
rial grounds. It was a sore grief to Christiana ; but, after a while, 
the old smile came back to her eyes, as she playftdly told her 
mother she was richer than the emperor, for he could only see 
the Madonna in the chapel, while she could see her smile from 
every cloud, and look out of every stream. 

Bat another grief came to the fiunily at the cottage. Gott- 
lieb mm out one day in the forest, when there came up a sudden 
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storm ; and one of the huge black oaks, torn up by ita roots, was 
hurried along for several rods, and, reaching him in its path, 
hurled him to the ground, and, falling upon one of his legs, crushed 
it to fragments. 

Fortunately, his two sons being at no great distaDce, his cries 
speedily summoned them to his aid, and he was borne home. lie 
recovered his wonted health, indeed, but it was pitiM to see the 
bold forester of other days plodding round with his staff and 
his wooden leg. , 

It was but a few weeks afler this when news came that the 
emperor's new chapel had taken firoi^ and, together with the way- 
side Madonna, been burned to the ground. With this news 
came a proclamation that, for the best Madonna which should be 
painted in his own dominions, the emperor had offered so large a 
sum of money that it would make the successful artist inde- 
pendent for life. It was now nearly spring, and the decision on 
the merits of the different pictures was fixed for two years from 
the following summer. 

Christiana listened to all this, thoughtfully at first, and, by 
and by, with a new light stealing into her deep eyes ; and when 
the evening shadows gathered round the quiet hearth, she came, 
and, kneeling at her parents' feet, prayed that she might go forth 
from the forest. She spoke of the prize that had been offered, 
and told how she had heard of a school for artists, where every 
year three poor persons were freely admitted. 

" Let me go, dear parents," she concluded ; " I will study as no 
one else can study, and I will win the prize." 

There was I know not what of inspiration in her uplifted &ce, 
the clear, spiritual brow, and the earnest eyes. The husband 
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ftnd wife looked on her mlently. In Gertrude's motherly eyes 
the great tears gathered ; and at last she said, with a trembling 
Toioe, ' 

** Gottli^, my hn^Mind, our Christmas-child has always been 
a blessing to ns, — when did we know her judgment to guide her 
wrong ? It is the Yoice of her destiny calling to her ; we must 
let her go fortL" 

And her hu^Mind said, " Yes, Christiana, — Ood-given, — go 
where thy heart tells thee ; and may God be good to thee, as thou 
hast been good to us, all the days of thy life ! " and he crossed 
his hands in blessing upon her bowed head. 

Then the young girl rose up, and stole away in the twilight 
to her own little nxmi ; and, as she glanced on her way at the 
scantily-^read table in the comer, tears almost choked the 
▼oice whidi whimpered, <* There will be one mouth less to 
feed!*' 



It was a week before the exhibition of the price-pictures ; 
and Christiana sat alone in her studio, ^ving the last touches 
to a beautiful Madonna. Wearily had the girl-artist toiled 
and studied, and many a time had her lamp grown dim, in the 
gray li^t of morning, as she worked alone at the beloved pic- 
ture. She had completed it, at length, and she threw herself 
upon her knees, with tears of thankMness raining from her 
eyes. 

Another week, and a breathless crowd were awaiting the 
imperial decision in the hall of exhibition. There were jew- 
elled countesses and sabred knights ; and there, in the brilliant 
ligjhl, hung the seventy prize-pictures. Many times had the 
9 



emperor walked tlura^tfalfy vap and down the Iiall, hia eyee 
kiBdling before paintingH, almort all of them maaierpieooa 
of art. 

At last he slowly paused, and, indioating with his soeptre the 
chosen picture, he exclaimed, 

" This alone is worthy to fill the niche in Uie new diapel ; this 
alone the exact counterpart of the lost Madonna. Let -the artist 
come forward ! *" 

There was a moment's breathless silence ; — th^ a &iut ru» 
tling at tlie other end of the hall, and down ihrou^ the midst 
came a white-robed figure. At first, many crossed themaelyes 
and bowed ihdr heads, as if they had seen an angel, and all 
eyes turned upon her with a strange surprise. She was a 
youDg girl, with a &oe as pale and f&ii as her snowy robe. 
Her long, golden curls fell about her, as she tripped onward 
like a spirit, and stood, at last, with bowed head, before the 
emperor. 

Tears dimmed even his proud eyes for a moment, as he gazed 
on the humble, silent, graoefbl child befiure him, and then said, 
with father-like pity, ** Qod grant you may not have wrought 
your life into this pictore, my sweet child ! " and then he placed a 
erown of sUver myrtle-leaves upon her finrehead, and in her hand 
the well-earned reward. 

That night another fi)rm stood beside Christiana in her little 
study, and the Toice of Ernest Heine pleaded wildly with her 
toT her love. 

*' I never loved Maud," he concluded ; " I paid her beauty 
homage, and I thou^t of you as a mere child. I have 
watched you since then, Christie, many an hour, and a love for 
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joa luui grown into my boqI, io iriM, 00 sIxoDg, I ifaink it will 
kill me or drire me mad to see joa anotker^ Christie, pnre, 
beautiful child-angel, will you answer me ? ** 

Drawing her hand firmly, but yery gently, from the clasp 
which held it, the young ^1 answered : 

** Gottlieb Sdiwiden and his wife saved me from death ; — 
they have brou^t me up and loyed me as their own, and diall 
I cause their diild to suffer ? No, no, Ernest Heine, look not 
at me so beseechingly ! I am no yiper to sting the breast which 
wanned me ; — as God hears me, I will never be your wife. But 
you have been much to me. You fint tau^t me how to love 
my art, and I will never pain you, if it would be pain to see me 
another's. I will be my art's bride now, and by and by the bride 
of death. No, no, Ernest, do not talk to me any more ; go now, 
— next time we meet, brother Ernest, I will be bridesmaid at 
Maud's wedding." 

The young man saw it was hopeless to say more, and slowly 
and sorr o wfully he went out. Then, indeed, came for Christiana 
an hour of most bitter agony, a trial than which death had 
soaxcely been more terrible. Kneeling there, with bowed head 
and clai^Md hands, she could find no voice to pray; but the very 
attitude seemed to carry consolation with it, and tlie triumphant 
artist knelt there alone for hours in that humble room, wrestling 
with the tide-waves of a crushing and most mi^ty sorrow. 
She had put away from her, with her own hands, a cup of hope 
beaded to the brim with bubbling drops of joy. She had sent 
one forth in anguish who was dearer to her than life ; and along 
her own track had withered all the roses, and left nothing for 
her diDginifhands but thorns. But she had done right ; — out 
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of the depths she could lay hold of the consolations our God has 
promised to those who fear Him, and bj and by her soul grew 
strong. 

Two days after, she alighted firom a traveHing-carriagc at a 
little distance from the forest-cottage. She wished to gaze 
unseen upon those she loved ; and she stole sofUy in at the back 
door. The first tones of Gottlieb's voice arrested her, they were 
so strangely sad. 

" It 's all over, wife," he said ; " we must go to-morrow out 
from the forest-cottage, and with no longer a roof to cover us. 
I cannot stay, except I pay five hundred thalers, — I, who could 
not raise as many hunderts ! " 

*' * I have been young, and now am old,' " said his wife, solemn- 
ly, " * yet I have never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.* " 

A moment, and Christiana was kneeling at their feet, and 
pouring many times five hundred thalers into the mother's 
lap! 

Six weeks later, and there was a bridal at the cottage, for 
Maud was wedded to her artist-lover ; and no one noted that 
the bridesmaid's cheeks were paler than the snow-drops in her 
hair. 

Many years later still, when title-deeds of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg came to Christiana, she learned the name of the proud and 
beautiful lady, who, by an ill-starred marriage, had become her 
mother, and afterwards her godmother. 

But she sent the empty honors back, and staid in her own 
home to cheer the old age of her foster-parents ; and, when at 
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last they were gathered to their &1her8, she held in hers their 

trembling fingers as they passed throogh the yalley and shadow 

of death ; and, bending down to catch the last words filtering 

on Oertrode's lips, she thanked Qod, for the dying woman 

whimpered, " Whom rmxkeih one such UuU child in my name^ 

receheth me ! " 

9* 



POOR AND'FRIENDLESS. 

Oatoir up your dress ! Closer ! There, that is right Sh 
cannot hit so much as the hem of your robe, now, — the little 
panper! 

How her thin frock dings to her shiyering limbs ! She has 
oaie feet, too; and the tan^^ elf4ock8 are peeping from 
beneath the tattered hood* 

What a sight she is, to be sore ! You wonder poor people 
will let their children go oat in the street looking so indecently. 
Hosh! she is speaking to yoa; <* Please, ma'am, for the loye of 
HeaTcn, give me a little bread &r my poor old grandmother ! " 

O, you must preserve your dignity, young lady! It will 
never do to be accosted by sabh persons in the street 

Tell her yon are C6L Lofton's dan^ter; she must know you 
have no time to spend with idle, worthless b^gars. That's 
rig^t ! She knows who you are now ! Yon have preserved yoor 
dignity admirably; no flaar of her annoying yoa again. 

There she goes, homeward. Now yoa notice it, she does walk 
very gracefully. Those chilled limbs, which h^r poor robe re- 
veals so plainly, are diiselled like a model from the sculptor. 

Those eyes, too, that she raised to yoor &oe, filled with the 
moum^ agony which we read sits in the fixed, settled gaze 
of the drowning, agony that only comes to us when the liie- 
waves have smged away oar last hope, — those dark, de^air- 
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iog ejefl wear a strange, weird beauty. The pale face is ooe 
that might have broken the heart of Paris, — but yoa said well» 
die is a beggar ! Poor in all things, save this ill-fixted beauty, 
which is a double woe to its possessor ! 

On she goes, down close, dirty streets, and now up, up, many 
a flight of steps in that rickety old house. 

Do you hear that sharp Toice asking, *< Hey, child, what yoa 
got ? " and the answer, — the fierce blows, and the low wail. 

What wonder that she rushes down, down, and goes out weep 
iii^ into the cold, miserable streets ? And now, for the first time, 
she hears sweet words of kindness ! 

He is very handsome, that young gentleman who has paused 
to speak to her. True, there is an expression of dissolute sel- 
fishness around the ripe and well-cut lips ; but the girl heeds it 
not They utter the first words of kindness she has heard in a 
lifetime. 

She was bom in a fierce, dry storm. There was a high wind, 
and dark clouds, and moans and sighings in the air; but no 
gentle, pitying rain, falling like the quiet drops of a human 
.sorrow. 

Wilder, wilder blew the gale, when the little pauper opened 
her eyes on life ; and they carried her dead mother out, and 
buried her where the spot is fenced about for nameless pauper 
graves, within the village church-yard. 

Strange, is n't it, that the poor child's heart bounds at these 
first words of love ? Strange she should be so imprudent as to 
go home with him who, for the first time, ofiers her fire, and 
fbod, and shelter ! 

Strange, too, that she should look so much like a lady, — so 
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taaA like one of your set, MifH Lofton, — now that tlie taii^ed • 
hair is braided up with jewels, and the slender figure draped in 
silks and satin. But the Tain man wearies at length of his 
plaything. 

He has taught her the lore of many a land, — the transcen-* 
dentalism of the Germans, the gay infidelity of France, — but 
never (moe li&'s greatest lesson, *' Thou, God, seest me ! " 

What wonder that she £ills lower and lower, until, with a 
still more haughty contempt, you gather up your jewelled robe, 
and cross the side-walk to avoid the contamination of her pre&- 
enoe ! True, Jesus said to such an one, in other days, " Go, 
dan^ter, sin no more ; " but you — 0, you have a code of morals 
a riiade purer than the carpenter of Galilee ! 

But " there 's an hour that comes to all ; " some time the 
scenes of that first ni^t may visit you, — there may be stains 
upon your robe you will not care to see. 

" Ah ! Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Ton put strange memories in my head ; 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
l^oe I beheld the pauper dead ! " 
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kTate lynn^s bridal. 

A STORT or TBB HESS OT MJLT. 

In oommencing a household tale of oar qaiet little Tillage, let 
me warn the reader to expect no highly-wrought dreams of 
poetry or romance. The quiet development of a character formed 
amid the woods and glens of New England is the most I can 
promise him. 

Eate Lynn was no beauty, after the type which poets and 
painters have dreamed and pictured. Indeed, by the side of 
Blandie Ingram, she would have been called quite plain, and 
Mistress G^evra Fanshawe would have annihilated her preten- 
sions altogether. Her father, Doctor Francis Lynn, was a kind, 
noble, good-hearted man, — a physician of tho old school, and, 
sooth to say, he lost no more lives by his adherence to system 
than he saved by his quiet benevolence and more than fatherly 
care. His house had been a widower's mansion for several years 
before my acquaintance with the beautiM village of Byefield ; 
but I had heard many a tale of a gentle, sweet-voiced woman, 
who used to wander over hill and meadow-land by his side, and 
who closed her blue eyes at last, in a dreamless sleep, with her 
head lying on his breast. At the time our story open^lJEate 
Lynn was a graceful girl of nineteen, as blithe and menjr i4*a^ 
the wild fawn in a Western forest. Her complexion waft 
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a clear bnmette, and her large black ejes were tlie reflex of aa 
pure a soul as ever shrined itself in a human temple. 

She looked almost beautifal sometimes, with the crimson roee- 
buds knotted in the heavy braids of her raven hair ; but her 
features were £ur from regular, and you would have been as 
much puzzled to find a natural rank for her loveliness, as a con- 
noisseur who should attempt to criticize, by classic rules, the 
anomalous, half-barbaric, and yet tasteid, architecture of somo 
of our modem buildings. 

Such a treasure of a house-wife as was our Kate, — so exact, so 
neat, with the dean cloth always spread on her bright, mahogany 
table, at just such an hour, the napkins looking like full-blown 
white lilies in their tasteM rings, and the fresh fruit bedded 
thick in green and clustering leaves ! 

Such a picture of comfort as was her snug little parlor, of an 
evening, — the bright fire burning in the polished grate; the 
easy-chair drawn up before it; the gay, tasted slippers, em- 
broidered by Kate's own white fingers; and, sweeter, fairer 
than all, our tiny little Kate herself, perched on a low stool at 
the window, listening, as it seemed, with heart and eyes, as well 
as ears, for her Other's well-known footsteps upon the gravel- 
walk. 

Elate had a sister — a fiur, graceful girl, whom every one 
called ''sweet Lizzie Lynn." She was just fifteen when our 
story opens, and the gayest, merriest, and, withal, the prettiest 
little sprite you could meet between Maine and Louisiana. 

Kate Lynn was scarcely ten years old when her dying mother 
had placed the little Lizzie's hand in hers. " Kate," whispered 
the dying woman, " you are older than Lizzie ; it may be in your 
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power to gaard her from many sorrows. Promise me, darling, 
that you will give her, as far as may be, a mother's love ; that 
yoa will think no grief too great to shield her path from sadness." 

And Kate Lynn gave that solemn pledge, kneeling at the side 
of the bed, with the deep eyes of the dying looking into her own, 
and the grief-waves swelling andnsl^king the young life in her 
little heart, till it seemed as if mother and child might be fain to 
rest them in the same grave. There are those who would 
think this a strange promise to be exacted from a child of ten ; 
but Mrs. Lynn had read those young hearts, and she knew her 
children well. 

It may be that the little Lizzie was the dearest, on the princi-* 
pie that we become most strongly attached to those who require 
oar protection, for their very weakness ; but in the mother^s love 
for her bkck-eyed Kate was blended a strong commingling of 
respect Ahready had the child begun to make manifest the 
strength that was in her, — strength of will, and strength of 
love, — and Mrs. Lynn felt that she was trusting her youngest 
darling to no broken reed, when she confided her to the love and 
care of her elder sister Kate. 

When the sod was dropped upon her mother's coffin, no tears 
fell from Kate Lynn's dark eyes, no cry escaped from her pallid 
lips; only from her struggling heart burst one sob, — so low, so 
deep, it seemed more like a moan, — and then she was huiibcd, 
and still, and very calm. She drew the little L'zzic to her 
breast, and in that hour, amid the throes of her orphan sor- 
row, was bom in Kate Lynn's heart a love than which no 
mother's tenderness was ever deeper, or more enduring, — a love 
which was destined to exert an influence upon her whole future. 
10 
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Kate had grown up at home, educated by her father's own 
care, thoroughly, but by no means fashionably. Other advan- 
tages were at her command, had she chosen ; but those, she said, 
would be quite enough for her, and " there would be no one to 
care for papa " if she were gone. So she struggled on, mindful 
of his lightest wish, cariflg for his most trifling needs, guarding 
Lizzie from every touch of care or sorrow, and gleaning, mean- 
while, many a page of philosophy from the ponderous tomes of 
those strange old writers, half sages, half seers ; many a gem of 
sparkling song from quaint old poets ; and treasuring in the clois- 
ters of her pure young heart every strange and mystic voice of 
fount and woodland. 

But Lizzie, strange as it may seem, was most decidedly the 
favorite of good Dr. Lynn. Perhaps it was her beauty, — singu- 
lar in its power of fascination, even in her infancy. Many a 
stranger paused to gaze for a moment on the graceful child, 
with her clear blue eyes, and the long tresses falling like a 
shower of sunlight over her white robes. What wonder, then, 
that this beauty should have been all-power&l at home, joined, 
as it was, to a voice and manner the sweetest in the world, and a 
disposition affectionate even in its unchecked wilfulness. 

No home education was good enough for Lizzie ! Hard as it 
was for Elate to part with her, Aot for worlds would she have 
placed her wishes in even momentary opposition with what she 
believed to be for her sister's best interest. And so, for three 
. years previous to the opening of our tale, Lizzie, now a fair 
"young lady" of fifteen, had been a pupil at a fashionable 
boarding-school in a distant city. 

Vine Cottage (the pleasant home of good Dr. Lynn) had 
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meanUme been very lonely, nntil six months before we introduced 
it to our readers, when its solitude was enlivened by Stanley 
Grayson, the handsomest of medical students. He had become 
almost like a brother to our darling Kate, whom he seemed to 
deem the yezy impersonation of all womanly loveliness. I said 
almost like a brother. I am going to tell you how he proved 
there was a shade's diiScrence on tiie first of May, on which our 
Btozy opens. 

For a whole threo weeks before this eventful first of May, all 
Byefield had been in a state of fermentation, of which only a 
conntiy village is capable. Many a kitchen had borne witness 
to the solemnization of certain mysterious culinary rites, by which 
round, honest-looking cakes were made incontinently to ingulf 
the hearts of raisins and sweetmeats ; while cream turned pale 
with the disooveiy that it was freezmg up in the very glow of the 
spring sunshine ; and good, motherly hens looked with the most 
rueful fiioes on great piles of broken egg-shells. 

The one milliner's shop, too, — 0, such consultations as were 
holden there, such borrowings of patterns, and furbishing of bon- 
nets, — such busy needles, seeming to glow and brighten in the 
li|^t of smiling faces ! 

The young men wore a look of unusual importance, and many 
a smart cane and new hat made its appearance in the village 
store, only to be smuggled into obscure home-nooks by these 
modem Mercuries. 

The truth was, a grand picnic was to be holden in the old oak 
grove, and not a pretty girl in Ryefield but went to sleep with an 
earnest wish and a half-prayer for sunshine and blue skies on 
^hi8 long-looked-for May morning. 
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The wished-for day came at last, as at last every day must 
ooine, whether it be watched and longed for by bright eyes or 
dreaded 'by fond hearts, clinging to life and love, and waking 
to find themselves one day nearer change and death. Surely 
never was blue sky bo very blue, or green fields so smooth and 
soft and smiling. And sorely never were young fiuies so fair, so 
full of all the charm of refined friendliness ! 

The queen for the day was a proud, stately-looking beauty. 
There was a world of command in her firm step, and in every 
gesture of that small, white hand« A more than regal pride 
flashed in her full, dark eye, and the crown of the Bourbons 
never rested above a brow more noble. Others were there, too, 
young and passing fair ; but I missed one face, dearer than all to 
me. Hush ! She was coming. Kate Lynn was by my side at 
last, and with her the handsome Stanley Grayson. 

It struck me, as I looked on him, that I had never seen a more 
perfect type of manly beauty. His hair was auburn, with a rich 
tbt of gold, and now, as he stood in the sunlight, it seemed all 
a-glow. His whole fiice beamed, and the classical contour of his 
lower features struck me as it had never done before. 

The forehead was broad and full ; the large, laughiag hazel 
eyes were what the Scotch call bonny; they had a bold, fearless, 
but quite charming expression, in which, however, was blended a 
certain something, which, against one's will, conveyed to the 
mind a faint sense of insecurity. This something was deepened 
in its tendency by the mouth and chin, certainly most beautiful 
in themselves, but paining you, as it were, by their very 
beauty, — or, perhaps, in spite of it, — with a vague feeling that it 
were well not to trust too deeply in Stanley Grayson's power of 
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continuity.. There was a half-wicked mirth there too, that teased 
you, because it always lurked there, witiiout any ostensible 
cause. But, after all, he was strangely handsome f and so 
thought Kate Lynn, if one could judge by the unwonted light in 
her bright black eyes. 

Kato was certainly a sweet girl in holiday costume. Her 
dress of simple white muslin contrasted beautifully with the 
dear oliye of her complexion ; and the quaker-like simplicity of 
her hhuk braids was sufficiently relieved by the crimson rose- 
buds and green leaves which nestled there as if at home. 

The day passed very pleasantly, .«the collation was a chef 
tPcaivref and the blue sky smiled upon fair young faces, radiant 
witli the joy of youth, which, when once gone, comes back, alas ! 
never again. 

It was towards the close of the afternoon when Kate Lynn 
found herself quite alone with the handsome young physician. 
Over them was the blue sky and the bright sun, but the rays fell 
upon them with a tempered warmth, through broad canopies of 
thiek oak boughs ; the moss was green and soft beneath them, 
and wanner, bri^ter than all, grew the blush on Kate Lynn's 
fair chetkf as the young man threw himself on the grass beside 
her, and pressed her small hand to his lips. 

" So, Katie, little one," he whispered, ** you think you love me 
just lik^ a brother, do you f 

" Why don't you speak, dear child ? Why, how^ou 're blush- 
ing ! Ah, Katie, darling ! " — and he stole his arm about her^ 
waist " No, my little Kate, you don't love me like a brother ; 
you love me as I love you, far more than that ; and by and by 
you 11 be my little wife, woii't you ? • Nay, Kate, don't weep so ; 
10* 
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I am not joking ; I love you — love you as I never loved woman 
before, — I would have you all mine. Can't you love me, 
Katie? '' 0, how smiles, tears and blushes, struggled for the 
mastery over poor Katie's face, as she answered, 

"Yes, sir ; yes, Mr. Grayson, you know I love you very much 
indeed." 

" No, no, little one ; that won't do. Not Mr. Grayson ; — say, 
•Stanley, I love you!'" 

« Well, then, « Stanley, I lovo you ; ' will that do ? " and sud- 
denly Katie's manner regained all its accustomed archness and 
na'iveti, 0, how bright her eyes were when she again joined our 
circle, as Stanley Grayson's betrothed ! She was always womanly, 
and her deep joy showed itself only in the light in her eyes, and 
the new music-tone which blent with her clear, ringing laugh, 
causing it fairly to swell out its exultation upon the air. I sup- 
pose every one has heard such laughs ; but they only come from 
very young hearts, in the first flush of that wild joy, which time 
must chasten, if it does not wholly take away. 

I found, a few days since, some leaves from Katie's diary, writ- 
ten in those sunny days, and I will insert them here. She was 
not romantic, not at all ; but, with her mother sleeping beneath 
the grave-yard turf, and her only sister rather a child than a 
companion, she had had few friends with whom to share the 
dreams and hopes which make their phantom light and shade in 
every human heart, not quite of the earth, earthy. This was 
why, since first her childish fingers had learned to guide a pen, 
Kate had written out fresh leaves from her inner life; making 
confidential leagues with reams of clear, white paper, bound up 
in Russia leather. Of tobse leaves I have but few ; most were 
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banied, and their ashes scattered to the winds of heaven. Of 
the few that remam, the first was written the daj after her 
oetrothal, and the light of her pore young lore seems to come 
down through the long lapse of years, and make a halo round the 
delicate diaracters of her clear Italian hand-wriUng. 

*< Can it be that only one sun has set and risen since Stanley 
Grayson called me his, — once another and a dearer life grew into 
mine, with the knowledge that I was beloved? 0, joy ! great, 
unutterable joy, whose seeds were sown in grief, and watered by 
the hot tears which made the flowers grow upon my mother's 
grave ! Who shall say, if I had not been thus desolate. I could 
have felt so deeply this wondrous bliss of love ? 

** How strange it seemed last night, when we were quietly at 
home, after all the excitement of the day, to have him taking 
care of me so tenderly! We had had the stove carried away at 
hoose-cleaning time, and the air was cold. He saw I shivered, 
and said I must be wrapped up ; but when I would have gone 
after my shawl, he stopped me, and went himself. How care- 
ftdly he folded it around me ! and when I placed my hands in his 
to thank him, he raised them to his lips, but presently gathered 
me, hands, shawl and all, to his heart, and sat down with me in 
his arms, at the window, in the moonlight. 

<* 0, what a long time we sat there ! I seemed to cling to 
him, and look up to him so trustftdly, and he, — 0, 1 know he 
loves me ! 

** There is no doubt, no distrost I know he will be mine only 
till his life shall end. . 
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" This morning I really seemed to be growing pretty, for I 
wts so happy that my face was fairly radiant; as 1 looked in the 
glass, my black eyes sparkled, and I thought, as 1 buttoned my 
simple gingham morning-dress, nothing else ever became me so 
finely. Stanley must have thought so too, for he put his hand 
upon my head, and, smoothing back my hair, whispered, * Ah 
Katie, you' must n't grow handsome so fast, or I '11 be afraid of 
you, by and by, my gypsy queen.' 1 don't wonder he calls me 
gypsy ; for 1 'm sure I look like it, with my brown fiice and 
straight black hair. 

•< O, how often I wished for lasie's blue eyes, and golden onrls ! 
but I don't seem to mind tiiem now ; fiur, brown and small and 
homely as I am, Stanley loves me ! I declare, here 1 'ye sat 
writing in the sunshine till dinner-time. Betty never did set 
things right without me, and I must go help her. What a sun- 
shine ! I can't believe the wwld was ever half so bright bo- 
fore!" 

<«Mtj9th. 

**A week has pq|ied — a long, sonny week of happiness! Stanley 
says we must be married in September — his birth-day, Septem- 
ber fiftii. Papa, dear, good papa, has ^ven me carte Uanchc as 
to money. He says I never did ooet him anything yet, and have 
only been a help to him, all my life; and now, when he 's going 
to lose me, he will give me all ho can. Poor papa ! I fear, 
though he likes Stanley, he is hardly reconciled to the idea of 
my leaving home; for, when he spoke of my going away, tho 
tears came to his eyes, and he looked so regretfully at his easy- 
chair, and the little ottoman where I always sit beside him ! It 
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BeemedaoselfiBh in me to go and leaTehini,^him who has always 
been so kind to me, — and for one, too, whom I had never seen, 
a few short months ago ! The tears came to my eyes, and for 
ike moment I was half resolved to send Stanley away without 
me ; bat, 0, 1 know that already my soul is married to his soul, 
and I oannot give him up. Lizzie will come home in July, and 
she can stay wHh papa. Do I love Stanley better than papa? 
Why do I not say Lizzie will do for Stanley? And why would 
she not — she, so good, so young, so veiy beautiful ? 

"Down, selfish heart of mine ! The truth must be uttered. I 
find it seared upon my soul. Stanley is dearer to me now than 
all things earthly ! " 



«« Jane 5th. 

** 0, how dear, how much dearer than ever, my i^ture hus- 
band is every day becoming to^i^y heart ! How long a time 
since I 've written here before ! but then I 'm so busy, and so 
happy! 

" There are such webs and webs of doth to be made up ! All 
the forenoon I am cutting and planning things, and seeing to 
Betty ; and f n the afternoon Stanley usually contrives to stay 
at home, and read to me, while I woik. Why, I never knew 
before what a little ignoramus I am, until I saw how much he 
knew. But, then, I am improving ; I understand better when he 
reads to me, and I seem to grow wiser under his teaching. He 
says I am .gifled naturally. I wonder if I am ! I never thought 
of it before. I 've always been content to love what was beau- 
tiful in others, without sounding the depths of my own qnrit, to 
see whether pearls lay sleeping beneath the waves. 



I 
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*< Dear mc ! What itn I saying ? I wonder if Stanley would u't 
call that a simile ! Whoever thought cotton cloth was so pretty 
a sight as it looks to me now — all these sheets and towels spread 
out so nicely on the grass to dry, and all so prettily marked, too, 
with my new name that is to be — > Kate Grayson ! ' Stanley 
would have it so. He was to mark them, because he writes so 
well ; and he went and put that name on, mischievous fellow ! 

" It does n't seem as if I had any ri^t to them. Can it bo 
that will be my name, some time ? I suppose so, and yet it does n*t 
seem the least in the world natural. I wonder if it *s wicked to 
be glad Stanley is an orphan ! I am afraid it is, and yet I don't 
^ know why it should be ; for God took his parents away, and it 
isn't wicked to say God's will be done. It seems a thought so 
dear, so precious, that there is not one heart on earth which can 
oome between Stanley's and mine ! — that there is no one else very 
near or dear to him, and he can give me all his love ! 

'* Somehow it seems to blend a religious ecstasy with my happi- 
ness. I feel that I am all he has, and in my heart wells up a 
prayer that God will help me to be a good angel, guarding his 
life. 

<* He called me his guardian angel, onoe. Somehow it made my 
heart thrill so widi joy, that it dioked me. I could not bear it. 
I bade him not to call me so, for I wasn't good, I was no angel ; 
and he has not said it since. I have been thinking whether, 
some time, when I am his wife, — when I strive earnestly, as God 
knows I will, to make his life bright and happy, — he will not come 
to me in the twilight, and put his arms about me, with the tears 
swimming in his eyes, and whiiper, * My life's good angel — my 
Wife!' 
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"My urife ! How sweet those woras will sound from him ! He 
called me m> once, the other day ; bat it frightened me, it seemed 
to unreal, the foretaste of a happiness which, alas for it! may 
never come ! 

" Hash ! I hear the carriage. That is he, home again, so soon, 
smiling at me, and sending me kisses through the window, as he 
nn&stens his horses. I mast harry this oat of sight, for I would 
not have him know what a silly child I am." 



wJi^ylltli. 

"0, how it rains! — Such a perfect wail as the wind makee, 
Inunying by, as if its viewless feet were * swift to do evil ! ' Poor 
LJnie! she is inside the stage, I suppose; she will have a 
long, uncomfortable ride ! I don't know why it is, but my soul 
seems to go out toward her to-night more than ever. I have 
thoQ^t of Stanley so nmoh lately, that I Ve not had so much 
time to think of my poor child, and now my heart is reproach- 
ing me. Sweet Lizzie ! She and Stanley have never met How 
proud I am of them both ! I am sure they must be pleased 
with each other. Stanley is in his room now. I sent him up to 
put on his black coat, and that new vest in which he looks so 
wdl. 

" Papa is asle^ in his drowsy-looking easy-chair ; Betty is 
burning her &oe over the kitchen-fire ; and I, Kate Lynn, — Kato 
Orayson that is to be, — sit here writing. Heigho I I wish 
Lizzie would come. Dear child ! I had Betty make those nice 
little cakes to^ght, which she loves so much ; and I put beside 
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her plate the little mlver cap she used to tease to drink out of. 
Nonsense ! what a silly girl I am ! I am forgetting that Lizzie 
is a miss of fifteen now. dear, my child Lizzie ! The stage 
is so late to-night ; but is n*t that the horn ? " 



*• July 18th. 

" Yes, it was dear Lizzie. Stanley heard the horn too, and hur- 
ried down stairs. I bade him go and meet Lizzie ; for it was 
raining, and papa was n't half awake. I followed him to the 
door, and he received Lizzie in his arms. She thought it was 
papa, for, what with the night and the rain, it was quite dark ; 
and she pressed her lips to his face again and again. But when he 
brought her into the pleasant, brightly-lighted parlor, and set her 
down, she pushed from her white shoulders her heavy cloak, 
and glanced around ; that is, as soon as she could, for at first I held 
her to my heart so closely she could see nothing. When papa 
took her in his arms, and welcomed her, and bade God bless her, 
she glanced at his slippers and dressing-gown, and then at Stan- 
ley, who was looking at her with a shade of amusement at her 
perplexity, and yet with the most vivid admiration I ever saw 
portrayed on his fine features. At last he laughed out, merrily. 

" * I see, little lady ! * he exclaimed, playfully, * you arc won- 
dering who I am, and what earthly business I had to be lifting 
you from the stage, and cheating your good father out of so 
many kisses that it would be sheer robbery, if there weren't , 
enough lefl on those pouting little lips. Well, it 's no great loss, 
after all, my blue-eyed fiiiry ! for I *m no less a person than your 
brother-in-law that is to be, Stanley Grayson.' 
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^Liszie seemed quite shy of him at first; bat they are getting 
on together nicely now. Papa has boaght Lizzie such a hand- 
some little pony, and Stanley is teaching her to ride. They are 
gone now for a long ride over the hills. How pretty the dear 
child looked, as she cantered away, in her deep-blue riding-dress. 
Sweet Lizzie ! Even Stanley says she is the prettiest person he 
ever saw. I wonder if it was envy I felt when he said that ! I 
goesB not, for I 'm sore I want him to love her ; but somehow, 
of late, the old longing has come back again, for Lizzie's blue 
eyes and golden curls." 



•*Jiil7 26Ui. 

** I am a little lonely, I 'm left so much alone now. The long 
rides over the hills continue, and of course I stay at home, for 
there is no horse for me to lide. Stanley comes and kisses me 
just before he goes off, and says, * You are always so busy, 
Katie ! ' but he says nothing of late about the reason I am so 
busy — nothing about our marriage. 

*<I mentioned it once, and he seemed hurt — almost angry. 
We have no more of those quiet little talks about our future, when 
I shall be all his own. He is good still, but so different ! The 
other night, — it was a little thing, — but we went to walk, and 
neither Lizzie nor I put anything over us. The air was colder 
than we thought, and Stanley exclaimed, < Why, Kate, we must 
not let our little fairy, here, go without a shawl. She needs so 
much care, the baby ! ' And, springing lightly over the fence, 
he ran back and brought a shawl for Lizzie, but none for me. I 
needed one as much as she, but pride would not let me speak of 
it ; and I would not go back myself to fetch one, lest it should 
11 
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look liko a reprosuili to him. The next day, what with cold, 
and stiff-neck, I was punished for my folly and my carelessness. 

" At first, Lizzie used to kiss me, and tell me how pleased she 
was that she was going to have such a dear, noble brother-in- 
law. But she neyer mentions it now ; and I, too, have ceased 
alluding to it, because it makes her look pained. And yet, 
she surely doesn't dislike him, for she goes to ride with him 
eyery day, and eveiy day comes back looking more sparklingly 
beautiful; though somehow she seems growing thinner and 
slighter. 

" It cannot be — but no, I will not even think of it Stanley is 
true — true as steel; and Lizzie, sweet child, never thought of 
love in her life. God bless them ! How I love them both ! " 



. "July 27th. 

"Two days, and I am writing here again; but 0, how 
changed ! I have been struck by a tiiunderbolt. I have had 
a struggle, brief, but very fierce ; and it is past. I was sailing 
in a fair ship, upon calm waters ; there were only a few clouds 
in the sky. Sunli^t rested on the waves, and in the distance I 
could see a floating pleasure-island, green and calm, made 
beautiful with tropic flowers, where gorgeous birds rested, and 
Bang love-songs all the day. Merrily the bark dashed on- 
ward. Loved forms were by my side, and one dearer than all 
was at the helm ; but from the clear sky a tempest-blast swept 
suddenly. It had sobbed no warning of the doom it was 
bringing us. 

" There was a moment of agony. Shrieks and groans rose 
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upon the air; prayers, and pleading walk of human sorrow. 
Kain-clouds swept over us, big with bitter, bursting tears ; and 
then my boat went down ! 

' In the billows' joyous dash of death went down.' ' 

" There was night, and darkness, and every soul perished — 
every soul but me. The waves took from me love, faith, every 
joy of hope or memory, then dashed me upon the rocks, and 
left me Ufe! 

*<How I longed for death! My soul beat its prison-bars in 
vain, but it came not. I wonder I can write my own story so 
calmly. I suppose it is because I have no more hope, no more 
fears, because all the joy and life have been ground out of my 
heart, and I only stay now, -^ I do not live ! 

"Let me see. It was night before last I wrote here until the 
light faded, and then I went into the long arbor in the gai^len, 
to watch the sun go down. 0, what a beautiful sight it was! — 
such clouds of rose, and gold, and crimson, and anon one of pure, 
snowy white, as if an angel's wing had cleft the gorgeous oanopy 
to pave the blue with glorious stars, those * things which look 
as if they would be suns but durst not' I felt my heart swell- 
ing with a quick, exultant sense of life. A dancing flame 
seemed to leap up in it, as when a candle flickers brightly in its 
socket, just before it goes out At last, * the stars, the foi|^ 
me-nots of the angels,' rose up, sweet, and pale, and silent; 
and, going pto the further end of the arbor, apart firom observa- 
tion, I threw myself down to dream. All things seemed to 
love me. The jasmine drooped downward, and laid its long 
tfwa fii^gen on mj brow, softly, like the touch of a mother's 
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hand. The air seemed heavy with the perfume of night-bloom- 
ing flowers ; and my thoughts 

* Were such as thrill the heart, in youth's rich Bummcr time 
Of life, and beauty, and sweet hope, and pateion's golden prime.' 

I heard horses' feet at last, and then steps approaching the 
aibor. I was happy enough to be playM ; and I said, ' I will 
keep still, and let them look for me.' 

*< But it seemed I was not the object of their search. The 
moon shone on them fnll and bri^t, but I was in the shadow ; 
and I saw Stanley, my Stanley, take Lizzie to his heart, and 
press his lips to hers. It may have been wrong in me to 
remain concealed ; but who shall blame me ? 

" More than my life hung upon that one moment, and I could 
not stir ! The first words that fell upon my ear were — 

**Wes, yes, Lizzie, I know it — I know it is sin. But 
I cannot, cannot help it O, Lizzie, I worship you so 
madly ! ' 

"* But Kate, Stanley?' 

*< < Yes, Lizzie, I know it ; I know I am a brute ; I hate my- 
self : but Kate does not, cannot love as we do. I could bear it 
for myself; but you, Lizzie, to know how you love me, — to see 
you wasting away, and feel that I have done it, — sweetest, 
dearest, purest ! By all the saints, yoa mint be mine ! ' 

«*CanI?' 

"And I could almost see my rister tremble as she spoke. 

*<< O, Lizzie, I do not know. Ejite is so good — she mi^t 
release me ; but how can I ask it ? I remember how solemnlj 
our vows were plighted before God. Kate is all she was 
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when those vows were pledged. How dare I break them? 
How can I tell her that I am fickle, and a villain ? ' 

"'Fickle, Stanley?' 

" < Well, dearest, not that exactly, for I never loved Katie 
as I love you; but I have been so hasty, so wrong! Why 
could I not have waited till you came home? Why was 
I so mad as to dream I loved her, other than as a brother 
might?' 

"*0, cruel, cruel ! ' I gasped, in my desolate comer — ^cme!, 
even to take away the joy of thinking that you once loved me ! ' 
And the we^ht of woe swept over me so wildly, that, for the 
first time in my life, I fainted. When I recovered, the moon 
was shining clear and full; she had reached her zenith. The 
birds were sUll, the bower was deserted, and over all rested the 
strange hush and silence of midnight. 

" For a time I could remember nothing. There was a dull, 
heavy pain pressing intolerably upon my forehead; but it 
seemed as if I had awoke afler the nightmare, and was trem- 
bling to the remembered horrors of some fearful dream. Grad- 
ually sense and memory came back to me. I rose and crept 
toward the house, clinging for support, as I passed, to the vines 
and shrubs along my path. Yery silently I stole up stairs, 
and entered our room — Lizzie's and mine. 

" She lay there sleeping, and I thought that I had never seen 
her look so beautiful. Her white arms were tossed above 
h^ head; her cheeks were fairly crimson, apd over them 
drooped her long, golden lashes, heavy with round, sparkling 
tears. Poor, innocent, motherless little lamb ! How my heart 
11* 
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vnote me as I gazed on her, that I had for one instant dreamed 
of opposing my happiness to hers! And yet the struggle was a 
fierce one. I knelt down, and drew Lizzie's head to my bosom, 
very gently, lest I should waken her. I thooght of all the past, 
of the promise I had made to my dying mother ; and then I 
prayed, still holding Lizzie on my breast I never prayed so 
before. It was a prayer in my own fisishion, but very earnest, 
and I think very effectiye. I seemed to come near to a 
Great Spirit, and to feel my heart kindling with the light from 
the divine eyes looking into it I knelt there till the moon 
went out, and the dawn, in her gray robes, had stolen softly up 
the cloud-stairs of the east, and quenched, with rosy fingers, the 
stars hanging there, pale and wan, like half-exhausted lamps. 
Hien I rose, and, putting Lizzie gently back upon the pillow, I 
pressed one kiss, long and earnest, on her pure brow, and, 
with trembling fingers, arranged my somewhat disordered hair. 
As I stepped to the mirror, I caught a glimpse of a face so 
pale, 80 haggard, that it startled even myself; but I hurried 
down into the garden, and walked to and firo, till the cool, firesh 
air of the morning had somewhat reviyed me. 

** At last I heard a hasty step, and in an instant Stanley was 
by my side. £Gs fiice bore the traces of great oare and weari- 
ness, and all my loye for him rushed up to my heart with ten- 
fold strength. O, how I pitied him — far, far more than my- 
self! I knew his proud heart, and his strong sense of right; and 
felt that, whatsoeycr way he turned, there was bitter sufiering 
before him. With but the one wish strong in my heart, of 
sparing him firom pain, at wfaateyer cost to myself, I spoke 
hurriedly: 
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«< Stanley, I have been Uiinking that I cannot leave mj 
fiither. Will joa release me from oar engagement? I don*t 
think we are soited to each other, and my dadj lies elsewhere.' 

"He looked sorprised, even pained. I coold see, too, that his 
pride was wounded; and yet, ^ite of himself, an expression 
of instant joy and relief danced into his fine eyes ; bat he merely 
said, 

" * Ah, Katie, yoa never loved me ! ' 

'* Somehow I coald not bear that ; it overthrew all my resolves 
of silence and caution, and I said, boldly, 

*' * I cannot tell, Stanley — I think I have loved yoa; bat it 
may be not ajs Lizzie does. I heard all, last night. I was sitting 
in the arbor, and a spell was on me that I coold not stir ; and, 
Stanley, Lizzie is yoars. Please don't thank me ; I could not 
bear that jast yet I do it, too, more for Lizzie*s sake — the 
poor child ! Stanley, yoa will be my brother, and I 'U try and 
be a good sister. Go and tell Lizzie, and make her happy, as 
I shall be, when I see yoa both smile again.' 

*' Stanley heard me throng, and then, kneelmg upon the ground 
beside me, he pressed my hand again and again to his lips. 

"*0, Kate,' he exclaimed, 'I ought not to inarry you — I 
am not worthy of you. I should feel as if my wife were an 
angel, rather than a woman. No one else was ever half so 
good, Kate ; and God will make you happy ! But, Kate, your 
father! — ' 

" And he rose and stood beside me. 

" ' I have thou^t of that, Stanley, and I will speak to him. 
I am essential to his comfort now, and he '11 soon be glad that 
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his little housekeeper is not going to leave him, and that his 
darling Lizzie is to be so happj! ' 

*< I had said al^I could, and I hurried in. At break&st we all 
met again. I saw Stanley had told Lizzie, for she looked at 
me once or tunce with a glance of inexpressible tenderness, in 
some sense blended with compassion ; but when she turned her 
blue eyes on Stanley, her young fiico was fiiirly radiant with 
happiness. I forced myself to make the tea for papa, and pour 
ooffee for them, laughing and talking merrily the while, lest 
their joy should bo clouded ; but all the time I could feel how 
my own heart was struggling, choking, in black, bitter waves 
of trouble. 

'* Afler breakfast I detained papa, and told him, very simply, 
that Lizzie and Stanley had concluded they could love each 
other, and, if he would give them his blessing, they would marry, 
and let me stay at home to care for him. For a moment, he 
looked at me sharply, as if to read my very heart ; but I would 
not lot him see it. I turned my eyes away, and, moving 
to the flower-stand, commenced picking the withered leaves off 
my monthly rose-bush. 

*<*Kate,' said my father, at length, speaking quickly, <do 
you like this plan ? Are you quite in earnest ? ' 

" * Yes, sir, quite,' I answered ; for I could not have told him 
what was in my heart, and I wished to complete the arrange- 
ment with as few words as possible. 

" * I hope Stanley is n't giving you up for Lizzie, against your 
wiU?' 

«<<No, sir; I proposed the measure first myself. I saw that 
Lizzie loved Stanley, and would not be happy without him ; and I 
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felt tiiat joa needed me, dear father ; so I aaked Stanley to let 
me stay. Yon won't send me away, will yon, dear, dear £sither ? ' 
and, going np to him, I canght his good, fitme%|iand, and raised 
it to my lips. 

**< Send yon away ! no, indeed! bnt I don't understand it, at 
all. Yon are a good girl, Katie, a oomfort to your old father, 
and always were. You may give the children my blessing.' 
And he put his hand upon my head, and kissed me with un- 
wonted tenderness, as he left Uie house. 

** I found ' the children ' in the arbor which had witnessed the 
declaration of their love. I gave them my father*s blessing, and 
Lizzie threw her arms round my neck, and cried, < O, Kate, 
Qod will bless you! no mother could have loved mo more! 
Sister, dear sister, you have never suffered me to be an or^Jian ! ' 

** The words thrilled me ; once more they recalled my promise 
to my mother. Had I not kept it well ? was I not keeping it, at 
God only knew what cost to myself? Stanley pressed my hand 
to his lips, and, saying some pleasant word, I turned away. 1 
paused for a moment, and heard Stanley say, * You see, Lizzie, 
Kate never loved me. I believe she is glad to be free once 
more ; and I — 0, Lizzie, my bride, my beautiful ! '^ 

** Beautiful ! yes, that was it ; Lizzie was bcautiftd ! If I 
had been, — but no matter. I mustn't write any more now. 
I have told the events; the feelings must not be written here ! " 



<< Angust 27th. 
'* A month has passed since I wrote here last ; I hardly know 
why. myself. It has been a long summer month. Days are so 
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long in summer, and they hayo seemed like centuries of late. 
What a beautiful day it is ! The sunshine smiles so pleasantly 
on the fields, and Ae 4nght-winged birds sing, and the insects 
hum lazily, or go to sleep upon the flowers. It seems to me I 
never saw such a scene of calm, quiet beauty; — as if Nature 
had on her holiday garments, decked newly for the sun, her 
loYor. 

" But why do I write of the world around me, rather than of 
the world within mo ? of the external, rather than the internal ? 

«< It must be because I have no internal world now. It is as 
if a simoom had swept oyer the fields of my heart, and lefl them 
barren and desokte. I hope for nothing, and I fear nothing. 
Ihhi is, I hope for nothing but heayen, and I fear nothing but sin. 
Alas for poor, weak human nature, that it cannot oont^t itself 
with these visions of eternal glory ! It will go pining for that loye, 
human and earthly, for which I look no more. I am peculiar, it 
may be, but it is not possible for me to love more than once. 
The dreams I have dreamed I can never dream over again, nor 
do I wish it ; I have looked them up, like priceless jewels^ in the 
casket of memory, and perhaps, by and by, long years from now, 
when I have grown older and stronger, and these locks are gray, 
I can put them back from my forehead, and be calm. Then, in 
some twilight hour of those other years, I can unlock this casket, 
and look once more on the jewebi and precious stones that were 
twined round the brow of my youth. 

" Nine days more, and Lime will be a bride, a happy bride; 
for how can his wife be otherwise ? They wish me to be brides- 
maid, and I have oonsented; it will be bard, but I would not 



ft 
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that they Bhould know the sorrow in in j heart ; I would not 
that word or deed of mine should jar nnpn their happiness. 

" Lizzie is very thoughtless, poor littletmg ! but very good 
and pure ; I hope he will cherish her as she deserves. She has 
never been used to care ; even the preparations for her bridal I 
have taken upon myself. She has ridden and walked with 
Stanley, and I have sewed on sheets and pillow-cases, and bridal 
robes. I was glad to have it left to me, for I should have been 
wretched had I not been busy; even as it is, I fear I have 
repined sometimes, — but it must not be. Here they come, can- 
tering along; Lizzie's face js bri^t with happiness, and Stanley is 
looking on her with — 0! such fond, husband-like pride! 1 
will go and meet them ! " 



" September 7ih. 
« LiaBEie is married, and they have gone ; surely no bride ever 
before looked so beautiful ! Her long curls floated over her 
white robe like sunshine over snow ; and her cheeks were fiur- 
er than ever, shaded so faintly by her rich veil. She trembled 
during the ceremony, and I could feel how firm and strong was 
the lover-like pressure with which Stanley claq)ed her waist. 
When we knelt in prayer, his arm was around her still ; and I 
seemed quite to forget my own existence, so intently was I occu- 
pied in watching them, so fervent were my prayers for their 
happiness. It was the hardest when Stanley came back to me, 
after Lizzie had said good-by, and he had put her in the car- 
riage. He took both my hands in his, and, looking into my eyes 
whii^red, 
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<* < 0, Kate, I am 80 happy, and yoa have done it! Gk>d bless 
you ! ' And he kissed my brow, and sprang into the carriage. 

" O, how thos^words seem to ring in my ears yet, * You have 
done it ! * Yes, I had done it ! How could I complain ? I had 
yoluntarily given him up ; he was my brother now, and I must 
l^ye him only a aster's love ! Well, it is past ; I am glad it is 
over. I have no longer anything to dread ; I don't think it is 
best to write of what my feelings are, or my hopes might have 
been ; I must be so busy as to give myself no time to be miser^ 
able." 



A year passed, and no more leaves were written in Katie's 
diary. She seemed to feel it a sin even to think of bygones, 
much more to write of them; and her life was made up of the past, 
— she had no present and no ^ture. I mean by this that she 
looked forward to nothing with hope, and the calm sea of 
her life was undisturbed by incident or passion. Perhaps I 
ought to except Lizzie's visits ; for the young wife came home 
several times, and sometimes spent a week or two at Vine Cot- 
tage. Once or twice Stanley remained with her, but usually, he 
left her there, and came after her when she was ready to return. 

It is very true that lovers, during the season of courtship, for 
the most part, learn very little of each other's real character. 
Any one who had known thoroughly Stanley and Lizzie Grayson 
would have trembled for their chance of happiness. Lizzie was, 
indeed, guileless and a£fectionate, but her mind had no great 
depth. Accustomed, firom childhood, to be contradicted in 
nothing, her will was strong and determined, though she was 
guided almost entirely by impulsej^nstead of judgment. Natu- 
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rmSj a tover of eue, her edooaliioii, thong^ diowj, had been 
lapeifidal; wad ahe aflsomed the ties of a wife without the faint- 
est idea of cQsohar^^Dg the duties. I said dhe was naturally yei^ 
affoetionate; I should have added, as &r as affection is demon- 
strable by kisses and caresses ; but her predominant ^ling was 
a strong under-cuirent of selfishness, which, thou^ unseen, like 
the oomerHrtone of a building, formed the real basb to all her 
aodons. As a child, her &ther and sister had loved her too 
fimdly, and admired her too intensely ever to check her in her 
heedless pursuit of self-gratificati(m. During the period of court- 
ship and betrothal, Stanley had been so mtoxicated with her 
beauty as to make all her whims his own ; and, during the honey- 
moon, thou^ he sometimes differed with her in opinion, one of 
her brilliant smiles would usually prove irresistible, carry her 
own point, and convince her husband that he was, or ought to be, 
the happiest man in the universe. But Stanley's character, 
thou^ in some respects the exact counterpart of his wife's, was 
in others so radically different, as to make you wonder what 
oould possibly have been the harmonizing medium to have drawn 
them together. 

The truth was, Stanley had not thought of Liziie so much as 
his wife, — a w(mian, happy, indeed, as every true woman must 
be with the man she loves, but yet tried ofttimes, and coming 
from the furnace with a character beautified and made purer by 
suffering; he had dreamed of her as a beautiful bride, a being 
whom he would be proud to hear called by his* name ; whom he 
could introduce to his friends, and then go home claiming this peer^ 
less object of the world's admiration as his own. It was his 
mistake that he had not looked further — that the white satin and 
12 
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ihe bride had oome between his yiaon and the fiitare years ; bnt 
it was a mistake into which half the people in the world haye 
fiiUen, and will continue to M\y until the world's end. 

Stanley was an orphan, and, like his wife, had very early 
learned the omnipotence of his own will ; he had been accns- 
tomed to submit to no one, and to make few, if any, sacrifices in 
those little things in which sacrifices are so essential to the dally 
oomfort of life. He was as thorough as Lizzie was superficial ; 
he had a mathematical horror of anjrthing like carelessness, or 
want of exactness. The fondest dream of his manhood had been 
an intellectual wife, one who would be able fully to share in 
all his refined pleasures of taste and intellect 

And yet, during his acquaintance with Lizzie, previous to 
their marriage, he had never perceived her deficiencies. She 
was beautiful; she sung and played enchantingly, and talked 
the prettiest of smallptalk, in ihe sweetest and most musical 
accents imaginable. He had admired, almost idolized, her 
beauty ; hung enraptured over her piano ; and forgot, as men, 
even the best and most sensible of them, will forget sometimes, 
that this was not all of life. 

Through the honey-moon the delusion lasted very comfortably. 
It was certainly a pleasant thing to travel with Lizzie ; to hear 
her lively, musical ezolamatbns of surprise at the panorama of 
beauty which spread itself before them ; to have the fair being 
on his arm greeted with the silent homage of earnest glances, 
and suspended breath. But it was another thing, when tiiey 
were settled in a house of their own, and, too late, he began to 
discover his mistake* If he commenced to plead his wishes in 
opposition to hers, Lizzie would have recourse to tears and hys- 
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ierioB, or a?erpowor him with o arage e; and Le, reflectiDg how 
ahe had been indulged at home, would, for the moat part, sobmit 
Sometimes, when compliance seemed weak, or nnftd, to his oooler 
judgment, he persisted ; and then a new phase in Lime's oharao- 
ter was revealed. She made her hnsband feel the power of her 
stin^ng sarcasm, and her bitter reproaches. Once shp alhided 
to his old love for Kate, and tamited him with his perfidy ; he 
had broken Kate's heart, she said, by his croelty, and now he 
was breaking hers. Usually he had answered her — always gently 
at first, bat latterly in cold, stem words, sometimes ; bat this 
time he said nothing, — he looked at her ! There most have been 
power in his look, for Lime trembled and sat down, clinging to 
the diair for sapport. 

Stanley was very pale, his hands were firmly closed, and his 
lips cold and white as death; bat he only looked at her, and w^ 
oat. Lime did not see him again till the next morning, and 
then there was no allosion made to the past by either. Her 
conscience reproached her bitterly for taunting him with a wrong 
that was done only for her sake, and which he might long ago 
have repented in sackcloth and ashes ; and she was bat too glad 
to leave the sobject ontooohed, once he did not allode to it. 

Mistaken coarse! how can a wife ever let a wrong go onez- 
plained, anfor;^Yen, when the right is hers, if she wonld bat use 
it, to hang apon her hnsband's neck, and plead fer peace and 
foigrreness, by the holy memories of olden love ! 

Bat Linie said nothing; and Stanley Grayson was a man 
who, unasked, could never forgive a wrong, — at least, could never 
ferget one. l^e power of Lime's beauty was not all gone, and 
very easily she might have healed the wound ; bat die let it 
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aloae — let it fester and corrode still deeper, while it was covered 
by a strict and almost forbicfding courtesy and atteDtion. But 
this wore off in time, and there was no outward difference in 
Stanley Grayson's behavior to his wife — at least, none that 
oould be perceived by a woman like Lizzie, not exactly heartless, 
but frivolous and self-loving. Ho had aooompanied her on her 
first visit home ailer their marriage, bat after that he never came 
again to stay more than a few hours. I think Kate must have 
suspected something of his disappointment in his wife; but she 
kept her own counsel, and said nothing ; throwing still more of 
caressing gentleness into her manner towards Lizzie; and 
seemed most anxiously trying to lighten her path by a sister's 
love, united to more than a mother's care. 

Three years after her marriage, Lizzie Grayson was brought 
home, as it then seemed, to die. She had taken cold by going 
to the first party of the season too thinly clad ; and yet, though 
her husband saw her health was failing, and remonstrated 
earnestly, and, for him, tenderly, she had persisted during the 
whole wmter in an unprecedented course of gayety. 

She had been home two weeks, and had been rapidly growing 
worse, when one evening her husband lifted her in his arms and 
sat down by the window, laying her head upon his shoulder, that 
fihe might once more gaze forth on the glory of the April sunset 
Kate sat beside her, holding her thin white hand ; and, as she 
looked up in her husband's face, and then turned her eyes on her 
sister, and her &ther, who was in his old seat by the fireplace, 
a smile of content passed over her face. 

'* I have much to say to you, dearest Stanley," die whispered, 
« and you must let me say it now. You are so good to me, you 
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and Kate, and yet I wonder joa do not bate me. I haye been 
a sadly tlion^tless, selfish child, and I haye pained joa often; 
yon forgiye me all now, don't you ? '* 

A fond presBore of the hand, and an earnest, tearfblly-loTing 
glance, were Stanley's sole reply, and she continued, 

'* I was a child when yon married me, Stanley, — a poor, weak, 
sdfish child, not fit to be a wife, — and I have been a bad one. I 
am 00 weak I do not know, bat I can't help thinking, if I were 
to live longer, I would do better; I would try harder to learn 
my duty, and I might make yon happier, — but I do not know. 
I haye always loyed you, Stanley; let me tell yon that, now I 
am dying, and you will belieye it ! Father, dear &ther, please 
to come here, and kiss me ! " 

Dr. Lynn started quickly, and pressed his lips to his daugh- 
ter's brow ; but, when he looked at her, the tears gathered in his 
eyes, and he turned away sorrowftd, for on her fiice he read that 
ftarful change, which no man can describe, but which goeth 
before death and the graye. 

<*Eate — Stanley!'* whimpered the dying ^1, yery faintly ; 
and Stanley, entirely oyerpowered by the yiolenoe of his emotion, 
pressed his lips to Lime's, and then, laying her in Kate's arms, 
knelt bedde her, and murmured wild and strangely earnest 
words of supplication* When once more he looked on her who 
had been joined to him in the strange and mystic tie of marriage, 
the form was there, indeed, — the cold, still, beautiful form, — 
bat the light had &ded from the blue eyes, the hands hung cold 
and powerless by her cdde ! — LiEsie Grayson was dead* 
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It 77as the ** leafj ibodUi of Jane," and Kate Lynn's twenty- 
fifth birth-day. Care and sorrow had made her look eren older 
than that Her cheeks were hollow, her figure thin, and amid 
her jetty hair lay broad streaks of silver; and yet, Kate was as 
attractive as at nineteen, and, perhaps, even more interesting. I 
said as attractive; for what she had lost in color, complexion, and 
^mmetry of figure, she had more than gained in the cahn, sweet 
pensiveness of her fair face, and the holy, tender, but inexpresEk 
ibly beautiful light in her soft eyes. She had gone alone, at the 
twilight, to the green and mossy bank where she had first piloted 
her vows to Stanley Grayson. Sitting in- the old seat, she drew 
from her pocket the miniature he had given her, and gazed long 
and fondly on the pictured features. 

*' It was the one love of life," she murmured, at lengUi, '* the 
love of life, — and he was false — " 

'* No, DO Kate ! say anything but that Kate, my darling, — 
Kate, ray worship ! " 

Kate raised her soft, beautiful eyes, and there, on the moss 
beside her, was kneeling Stanley Grayson. It was the first time 
they had met since the turf was pat over Lizzie's grave ; and a 
choking tide of old-time memories swelled Katie's heart, and 
nearly stifled her. 

" Kate," he contmued, speaking hurriedly, " I did love you; 
as Heaven is my witness, Kate, I loved, you, when, long years 
ago, I knelt here by your side, — and, Kate, I never loved an- 
other! Lizzie came home, and she was beauti^, — 0, so 
radiantly beautiful ! — the fairest shape, I thought, my eyes ever 
rested on ; we were thrown much together, and she loved me, as 
much as she could love; and I — I became intoxicated with 
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heri^hNrmi beanfey. Om aij^t,-— 000 fatal iiii^t, — we told 
our dream, and you heard us, Katie. 3%e next nomiog you 
gaine me opi 10 ootdly» 00 calooly, that I thought yea had 
nerer lored mcu I thought I waa haj^y, fiir Lmie seemed 
all the fiwdeet heart eoukl adc, and the dream continued. 
When the lomanoe was orer, and I settled down with her as 
my wife, I felt the wrong then. Lizzie was a pet, a plaything 
a pretty cceature; you, Kate, the noble, unsalfish woman, for 
whom I pined, who mig^t have been the other half of my* 
self. I oame home with Lioie onoe, and I feh it more and 
more. A passionate, wicked love fx you was growing up 
in my heart; or, rather, it was the old love speaking out, 
haunting me, mocking me, confronting me defiantly, now that 1 
was the husband of another. I left you, Kate, and I kept away 
firom the charmed circle of your influence. True, you haunted 
me everywhere ; but I was better away, and I had one comfort 
in the thought that your heart was light, that you had never 
loved me. Lizsde was good and sweet-tempered, generally ; but 
she did not make me happy, for she could not understand me. 
Ton, Kate, suited me, to the finest fibre of my being; it 
seemed as if we were made for each other. At last, Lizzie died. 
0, how bitterly I reproadied myself, as she lay dying, that I 
had not loved her better ! how gladly I would have laid down 
my own life that she might go forth again, free and happy, into 
the beautiful earth ! — but — she died. Somethiog kept telling me 
that I had killed her; that, if I had loved her better, and 
guarded her more tenderly, she might have been happier, — she 
mi^t have lived ! Iv^elt as if the brand of a murderer was 
i^Km my brow; I seemed to read scorn and hatred even in your 
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eyes, tnd I fled, l^e has, in Bome seiiBe, healed the wound, it 
may be; but it has only brightened yoor memory, and I eame 
backto-ni^t to plead with you for the old-time love. Yon 
most hate me, Kate; you won't have me, I know yon won't, — 
but don't say no. If I most leave yon, get np and walk away, 
and say nothing ; for I can't — O, Kate, I can't hear yoor lips 
qpeak my doom ! " 

Bat Kate did n't get np and go away, — I goess it 's not best 
fer me to tell what Katie did ; but, sore I un, there was a wed^ 
dii^ in the old oonntry dinroh at Byefield, September 5th, 1843 ; 
and that, dear readers, that was 
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EIGHTEEN TO-DAY. 



Mt birth-day ! Here I go, drifUng down the stream of time, 
with the wrecks floaiiDg upon its swollen tide, and the buried 
hopes sleeping beneath, like entombed human creatures, lifting 
up their pale faces, and staring with their ghastly eyes. 
Here and there, bedded in pearls and coral, lie tufts of old-time 
memories — the heart's forget-me-nots ! 

As I look behind mo, I see dim, shadowy floating islands of 
pleasure, peopled with forms that have made glorious my dreams. 
And there, beyond, rise cold, gray cli£b, where, in unguarded 
hours of storm and tempest, I have been transfixed with thunder- 
bolts, and woke to life again by the fierce cries of demons. 

But a hand of mercy has drawn a veil before the joys and 
sorrows of the past It Is a bright, rosy yell of mist, and they 
gleam faintly ihrou^ it, like the dim, soft outlines of a far-off 
picture ; but the joys make not my heart beat quicker, nor do 
the grie& bring back a pang of fear. My Father looks on me 
from heaven, and the past, with its uns and errors, is a dead 
body, a cold corpse. It cannot rise again to haunt me ; I am 
strong now, and my heart sings, though my tired feet bear me 
onward as chief mourner at the burial of days that were ! 



TO A PICTURE OF KATE. 



SomnxB I dream of thee at night ; 

Thy wild brown ejes, 

Tbj phantom eyes, 
Gaie cm me with a live delight ; 
And then I feel my brow overblown 

With tresses that must sure be thine. 
In dreams I tremble to thy tone, 

In dreams I dare to call thee mine ; 
While, gazing on me all the while, 

Those wild brown eyes. 

Those phantom eyes, 
O'ersweep my spirit with a smile. 

I know not where ihoa hadst thy birth ; 
But sure it was some oountzy fair, 
Set floating in the upper air, 

Some region that was not of earth ; 

For nothing earthly ever shone 
With half the splendor of thine eyes, 

The pale moon treading on alone 
(Though many an ocean silent lies 

To gaie upon her calm, white fiuxi, 
O'erswept bj wayes of golden hair, 
And tranc^ light, so heayenly &ir) 

Wears not (me half thy spirit grace. 
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I think of goddoflses divine, 

While gazing on thy lofty brow, 

And can but whisper, soft and low, 
< Sore, thou hast drunk immortal wine ! '* 
And then I say a legend o*er 

(T was told at twilight by my sixe, 
As, with his tresses long and hoar. 

He sat beside the drift-wood fire) , 
How, many a lonesome year ago, 

When summer's soft and balmy smile 

Lay wann upon the .^Bgean isle, 
Hie Qredan gods kept court below. 

And when upon the southern sea 
The night came down with shadows long. 
And snowy swans b^an their song 

Of sad and plained melody, 

Methought the gods, who there had striven 
In pleasant pastimes all the day. 

Went up on cloudy stairs to heaven. 
And left thee, wearied with thy play, 

Within a southern grove of balm, 
A sleeping, vrith thy phantotai eyes 
Half-closed beneath the watching skies, 

Like some fair statue, tranced in calm ! 

And, when I dream of thee at night. 

Thy wild brown eyes. 

Thy phantom eyes. 
Oft wear a glory to my sight, 
As if but now thou didst awake 
From sleeping by Thessalian streams. 
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Where not a fareeae had dazed to break 
The nlenoe of thy chaim^ drotma ; 
And, gazing on me all the while, 

Those wild brown eyes, 

Those phantom eyes, 
Thrill all my spirit to their smile I 
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NxYXB mind Peepj, Mrs. Jelljby! Let tlie child oiy, — let 
him &11 down stairs, and break his nose. What are a thousand 
Peepies now present, to the mi^iy schemes of our modem 
Borioboola-Oha, which will afifect the destinies of myriads of 
Peepies jet to come ? Can you fritter away your attention on 
one man, and his little troop of children, when that new lawgiver 
— that Moses — that Stephen Pearl Andrews — has told ns, 
woman's chief duty is to be " troe to herself, and not tnie to any 
man"? Thanks, Mr. Andrews! We, little girl that we are, 
didn't know oar duty before. We've found out, now. Never 
mind if there were tears in his eyes, when he whispered, **I can't 
live, if you change ! " We know our duty now, and it 's not 
much matter what he sa£fers in so good a cause. 

And you, Mrs. Jellyby, — yon, with ihe exalted scope of yoor 
intellect, — sorely, you cannot linger for an instant over darning- 
needles and pin-cu8hioni[| ! 

Yon must see it 's an affiiir of small mcmient whether Peepy's 

stockings are darned, or Mr. Jellyby's coat oat at the elbows, 

compared with the mighty, the stupendous interest of persuading 

a half-million intelligent women to cut twelve inches from their 

dresses at tiie bottom, and add on a dickey and bUck scarf at 

the tq>! 

13 
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Then you have other incentives to exertion, of, if possible^ still . 
more 5fi^-pid — I meant to say, 5ft^-pen-dous importance. 

0, will not the ghosts of our grandmothers come out Irom 
among the wraiths of spinning-wheels and home-made linen, and 
smile their encouragement upon the marshalled ranks of their 
grand-daughters, the brave defenders of Women's rights ? 

Press on — the time may soon come when we, down-trodden and 
oppressed, held in the fearful thraldom of so many oenturieB, — 
a slavery to which the bondage of Uncle Tom was as nothing, 
and the m3rriad links of the Lilliputians weak as a melted snow- 
wreath, — when we, American women of the nineteenth century, 
may go forth, leaving home and firesides in charge of our worse 
and weaker halves, marshalling the bright-eyed ranks of our 
emancipated women, carrying the election with a rush, dis- 
posing of cabinet appointments as freely as cast-off dresses, and 
going home, at last, to make a further display of our magnanimity, 
in pur utter disregard of such minor inconveniences as unswept 
rooms, unkempen hair, scalded children, muddy coffee, and the 
burnt sides of very dry toast 

O, let us rejoice in our exalted destiny — we, the regene- 
rators of the world, the saviors of our nation ! Don't breathe 
it, for worlds, Mrs. Jellyby ; but, if you can stoop to be 
guilty of such a masculine vice as curiosity, I '11 tell you what 
/ thought, before I was awakened to my duty, as with the clang 
of a trumpet, by the bold words and high thoughts of Mr. An- 
drews, Miss Kelley, and other patriarchs and patriarckesses^ who 
lead the van in our glorious battle for the right. 

Don't whispek* to them what I say, please, dear Mrs. Jellyby 
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becanBO you know it might lose me the ambassador's appointment 
I am so anxious to obtain under ^^ first female President ! 

You know I am reformed now ; but I did use to think wom- 
an's noblest sphere was home, — her dearest right, the right to 
make bright flowers of home and heart spring up and blossom in 
some dear one's path. 

I used to think it was so blest a thing, that round those whom 
God has made so sensitive the seven-fold walls of home and love 
were hedged, — that the cold cares of the outer world could not 
oome ni^ us, and we could only catch such faint glimpses of out- 
door care and turmoil as lingered in the shade on some dear 
brow, which our lips loved to kiss away. It seemed to fill our 
heart with blessings, our eyes with thankful tears, that dear 
hands had built this sanctuary for our tenderer lives, and, amid 
all the cares of life, turned hopeful back to us for strength and 
cheer! I must confess, too, that I have not always boasted a 
soul above such light discomforts as burnt toast and muddy 
ooffise, to say nothing of tearful &ce8 and ra^ed coats. 

Nay, in our day-dreams, we even used to picture the day when 
toe should have a home ; we fancied the bright fire, the cosey 
little table with its hissing urn, the easy-chair, the slippers, and 
the fond, fond welcome for one for whom busy, loving hands had 
retouched all. There came tears to our eyes, at that kiss upon 
our brow, at that voice whispering, " It gives me strength to toil, 
sweet wife, when I can turn at night to you and home ! " Pah ! 
^e tears have come back again at the very thou^t, Mrs. Jel- 
lyby. Lend me your handkerchief; — there, the dream is passed 
now. Bemember the appointment, and don't, fisr worlds, ex- 
pose Ellin Lounn. 



SPRING-TIME OF THE HEART. 

Son and wann on hodgo-rows and dingles sleep the shine and 
shade of the sweet spring-time. 

Young flowers look up to heaven with ihdr wishful, tear-wet 
blue eyes; gay, lau^iing streams dash onward, rippling and 
dimpling into eddies ; and over the graves of long ago green 
grass grows, and spring-buds bloom and bri^ten. Little birds 
sing their Gloria Patri, in a pleasant cadence, to the grand sym- 
phonies of the organ of the air; and, with the refrain, bade to 
our hearts steal low, pleasant voices, from the sauTs ovm spring' 
Hme. 

The stream seems less £ur to our tear-dimmed eyes than when 
our little brown fingers were building dams across it. The grass 
springs not so greenly as when we lay upon it in the sunshine, 
stringing garlands of dandelions and cowcdips, and holding yel- 
low butter-cups under round, dimpled chins, to see if little folks 
loved butter. 

Never a cloud that flocks the sky seems half as bright as 
when the clearer vision of our childhood could see the seraph- 
faces peering through. 

Not an anthcm-note of bird or breece but is jarred by discords 
in our own heart 

We gaze forth into the g^ earth, and hear the delicate sing- 
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iog of ihe spriDg-birds, and catch the miccrtain rustling when 
the earth arises from her winter swound, and blushes that the 
eyes of moon and stars have gazed upon her bare, oncon- 
Boions bosom, and grown sick with love. Nature is our mother ; 
mighty, glorioos shape, we welcome her, with her pale hair float- 
ing badLward in the gray of dawning, or the one bright star of 
eve resting, like the crown jewel in a diadem, upon her regal 
brow; — but we torn away, and remember that white hats are 
getting dear, and we most hasten and buy our blue velyet man- 
tilla, before all that cheap piece is sold out, at Stewart's. The 
yexy breeze that fims our flushed cheeks, and sends the young 
blood back again heartward with a rejoicing tide, reminds ns 
only of that new style of Spanish fans, — very dear they are, to 
be sore, — and sets ns wondering how much pa did make in his 
last speculation. 

There was only one whom all these pomps and vanities had 
never power to change — Our Nettie ! 

But, then, Nettie ** was only another name for nature. " She 
was a strangely-sweet little thing, with her long golden curls, 
and her clear, spiritual blue eyes, — sweet and genUe as itie June 
sky is bright, or the song of the spring-birds pleasant. 

Old people shook their heads when they looked at her, and 
said she was one of those children whose names are always 
written on grave-stones. 

I believe that even then Nettie had a kind of strange longing 
for death and heaven ; for, sitting at my feet, one day, weaving 
flowers, and raising her large, thoughtful eyes, she whispered, 
** Nettie Neil ! will they put it so on my grave-stone, Nellie ? " 
And when I had answered, '' Yes, darling," she rejoined, " Nel- 
13* 
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lie, do yoa soppoee Jmm in heavea is vary big? " *' f es, dar- 
ling : but why ? " " O, 'cause it says he holds little children on 
his bosom ; and he 's got so many, he 'd let me fall, if he was n't 
pietty big!" Then, pausing for a few moments, she looked np- 
ward with a holy &ith, at once very strange and yery beautiful 
in (me so yonng, and whispered, " No, Nellie, he wiU not let me 
faU -^something tells me so, in here," and she placed her baby 
hand upon her baby heart 

I am not superstitious ! I can look a ghost in the &oe with 
exemplary composure ; I can go down cellar dark ni^ts without 
a candle, and to spiritual knoddngs I have always been enabled 
to torn -a deaf ear; but I must acknowledge I neyer looked at 
Nettie Neil without a strange feeling that she was linked in some 
mysterious manner with the spirit-world — a vague expectation 
that I should see her melt away before my eyes ! 

But mortal hearts read poorly the counsels of the All-Glorious. 
Perhaps it is designed there should be always some angels on 
earth, guides to teach our earthlier natures the infinite glory 
of our lost heritage. 

Nettie Neil lived : she is a wife now, — a rich man's wife, — 
and her small feet sink half buried in^rgeous velvet carpets, 
her fair form looks out from maadve mirrors in heavy golden 
frames, and her clear eyes grow dim with tears as they rest on 
the pictured spiritual faces of saints and madonnas, or the meek, 
fiunt smile which hovers round the sculptured lips of the young 
Ohrist-child, wrought out by artists who have dreamed of heaven. 

But she is very simple still, amid all this grandeur. The 
harshness and worldliness of her hud>and's spirit are exorcised, 
as be gaics in the dear eyes of his fair wife ; and to her pure 
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aoul tfaore is no winter, nor any gloom, finr roond her whole lift 
lingers the glorious sunshine of the spring. 

Bat there are very few sach hearts on earth; Tory few from 
whom the gloiy of the child-life passes not away ; Tory few 
where the ood pleasan t ness of spring-time grows not hot and 
soltiy in the fieroe breath of smnmer. 

Some — alas for it! — some there are, who haye no ohild- 
li&, nor any spring-time ; hearts which never leap to the soond 
of a kindly word, never hear the faintest whisper of that Great 
Beart <f Oodt where weary ones may rest ! 0, Heaven hdp 
them, those weary ones, for whom earth's life and li|^t can never 
dawn ; and Heaven help ns to keep our hearts fresh and green, 
that we may not blush, as we go forth in the light and heavenly 
0ory jof the spring>time of earth, for a wasted heritage — the 
better, happier <pri;^4t9fi6o^ ^Aeor^/ ' 



MABEL MURRAY'S BALL-DRESS, 



O, WHAT a splendid establishment it was ! Such gorgeoos 
Tnikej carpets upon the floor, and sach magnificent materials 
for all kinds of garments and trimmings as lay scattered upon 
tlie velyet lounges! There were satins there which could haye 
stood alone ; gorgeous moires wrou^t with bouquets of silyer 
and gold ; black laces frosted with silver stars, and bunches of 
French flowers flashing ^th jewels. Well might Madame 
Malsherbes' be called the emporium of &shion. Well might 
Madame's taste be quoted, and her prices form a nine days' 
wonder to heathens outside New York! 

Mabel's eyes were dazzled as she entered. She handed Mad- 
ame her package of fleecy-white illusion, and the pearly satin 
for the under-dress, with a blush on her &ir, soft cheek, and 
gave her directions in a quiet, subdued tone, that contrasted 
very pleasantly with the French womim's eager volubiliiy. 

"Here, Alice," said Madame, sommoning a pale, delicate 
^1 to her side. <* Here, Alice, you have the best taste of any 
one in the establishment, and I '11 give this into your hands. — 
So this is your first ball," turning to the Lady Mabel. " Well, 
1 11 see to Alice myself, and I pledge you your dress shall be 
unexceptionable, if we have to rit up all ni^t for it." 

Mabel left the room, and Alice said, timidly, << Please, Mad- 
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ame, may I take this dreas kome, and make it! Hj mother is 
Yerj fdakf and ahe has do one to stay with her." 

«< I should be glad to aooommodate yoa« if I ooold,*' was the 
reply ; ** but it 's impossible, for this dress of Miss Murray's 
most be finished and taken home to-morrow morning, and I 
must arrange the trimming myself. You see how it is. Mabel 
Murray's fiither is almost the riohest man in the dty. Mabel is 
jnst out of boarding-school, and it would nercr do to cUsappoint 
Hiem about her first ball-drees. Bon't say any more, child.' 
I know what's wha^ and, if I could accommodate you,I would; 
but I can't, and that aids it" 



It was eleven o'clodL that ni^t before Alice Griggs was per- 
mitted to go home, with a parting injunction from Madame to 
be back yeiy early in the morning, so as to set the trimmings 
on Miss Murray's dress, and haye it ready to carry home in the 
forenoon. It was an hour after the usual time, the next day, 
when Alice entered the shop. 

"Hey, Alice, what now? You're behind time," said Mad- 
ame, sharply. 

" My mother is dead ! " was the reply, and Alice Griggs burst 
into a passion of tears. 

"Well, well, child, don't cry. I'm sorry, but it can't be 
helped. Just hurry on those trimmings, and take the dress 
home ; and then, if Lady Mabel don't want it altered, you need 
not come back again to day." 

Two houn after, Alice Griggs stood in the Lady Mabel's ele- 
gant room. " Madame said I was to help you try the dreaa on. 
Miss, and take it baok if it wanted altering." 
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'< Well," and Mabel's little fingers fluttered like a bird, as die 
smoothed down the rich folds of the satin, and arranged 
Madamc's faultless trimmings of crimson creeper, with its bright 
green leaves, and long golden stamens. 

** no, it does n't want any altering," she said, in clear, joy- 
ous tones ; " it is exquisite, perfect ! " 

" Thank Ood ! " burst involuntarily from the poor seamstress' 
lips, and Mabel turned to look at her. The girl's delicate limbs 
trembled, and there were tears in her blue eyes, and Mabel said, 
Teiy gently, ** What is it, Alice, poor child ? Don't fear to tell 
me, if I am a stranger. See, I am a young girl like yourself — 
I can pity you." 

But it was some time before she could persuade the poor girl 
to relate her sorrowful history. Alice had left her mother very 
ill the day before. At first, she had refused to go; but her 
mother had insisted on it, since her engagement with Madame 
was their only dependence. She had vainly endeayored to per- 
suade Madame to permit her to return, but had obtained no 
rd^^until eleven. Climbing the tottering stairs, with heart 
that ached still more wearily than her eyes, she had cried 
"mother, mother," — "mother, mother," she had repeated on 
entering the desolate room, and there, on a heap of straw, lay 
her mother — cold— stiff— dead ! " Ood, God ! " cried the 
stricken girl, sinking down on Lady Mabel's velvet carpet, 
" she died there all, all alone, with not a soul to smooth her 
dying pillow, or give her a drop of water in her last agony ! " 

Lady Mabel was just out, otlierwise she would havo known 
all this was "nothing new under ^e son;" otherwise she 
would not have suffared it to spoU tiie pleasure of her fint 
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ball ; otherwise she would not haye taken the poor Alice to 
share her palace-home. 

Alice Griggs was weak-minded, probably, else she would 
not have died of grief, as she did, three months after, ever 
haunted by the terrible yision of her mother's last agony, which 
no human eye beheld. 

Alas ! alas ! shall such things be ? Shall human blood cry 
ever unappeased toward our Father's throne for yengeanoel 
Shall we robe ourselyes "in purple and fine linen," while others, 
whose &oe8 are as &ir, whose limbs are as delicate, as our own 
must die the slow death of toil and exhaustion, or live to eat the 
bread of shame? Is there not a day coming when the dia 
monds in our hair shall bum us like coak of fire, when the 
flowers on our brow shaL be crowns of thorns in the great day 
of Hb wrath 



A LOVE SONG. 



We met, it was iw barks that on the fide of life 
Go driftuig onwarcDy, by ides of joy, and ttrife ; 
Twos bat a voice from tea, an answer from the shore,- 
One olasp of kindly hands, and the brief dream was o'er ! 

I gazed up momently into thy dark-blue eyes, 

As one who sees in sleep the fer-off Paradise ; 

I, trembling, bowed my head upon thy broad, calm breast, - 

I wept a moment there, in dreams that I was blest. 






And yet, those eyes looked coldly down into my own, — 
There was no glance of love, no thrilling paedon-tone ; 
was as a*flower which poors its worship on a star, 
d dies, because it wins no answer from a&r ! 



We met, and my proud heart shall thrill forevermore 
With dreams, and memories, aching at its burning core ; 
Wliile joy, and hope, shall smile within thy calm blue eyes, 
like moonlight on a pool where sparkling water lies ! 

1 may not speak, and so my earnest woman's heart 
Shall proudly guard the dreams \^ will not hence depart , 
And only in my prayers, with low, half-whispered tone, 
Thy name shall tremble up to the Etenial Throne ! 



THE FIRST QUARREL, 



It was the bridal morning of Effie St. Claire, and her mother 
Btole gBaatlj in, to breathe a blessing over her for the last time, 
in the home of her childhood. 

It seemed that her sleep had been restless, for the bare arms 
wre tossed like a snow-wreath above her head, and her sannj 
onrls had floated oat over the' velvet ooonterpane. lliere 
were tears, too, on the long lashes which seemed to cast a 
shadow over her rose-hued cheeks; and yet, round her lips 
was beaming a happy smile, and anon those bri^t lips parted, 
and on the morning air floated a whisper, ** Ernest, dear 
Ernest!" 

Long and silently knelt the mother by her side, with thej 
tears streaming through her clasped fingers ; for the me 
of the past were busy in her soul, as she thought of the untrod- 
den future of that beloved one, who erst had lain beneath her 
breast 

"Seventeen years have I cherished thee, my darling," she 
murmured. " 0, can another's love ever be so faithftd ? " 

And yet there rose a haunting shadow of self-accusation. 
Had she not guarded her loved one too tenderly from care ? 
Had she not suffered that proud will to grow strong, and subdue 
others, when it should have learned to submit ? And now no 
other one could guard her Effie as she had done ; and might 
14 
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there not be doudB aboat her fatnre, which a mother's hand 
had helped to weave ? Very tenderly she brushed back the 
long, silken oorls, and kissed the fair brow; and, at that 
gentle caress, Effie St. Claire languidly unclosed her large 
blue eyes. 

<* You here, dear mother, so early ? " and she pressed the fond 
hand to her lips. 

. " Yes, my child," and the mother's voice was very low in its 
earnest tenderness ; — " yes, I came to look on yoo, as you 8^>t; 
and, darling, your mother would make one parting request : 

** It is this, dear (me, that you strive to yield to your husband^ 
and to control your own strong will. 

" I have meant it for the best ; but now, in this parting hour, 
my heart is heavy with a fear lest I have made it harder for 
you to enter on your new relations, bv mistaken tenderness. 
My child, my Effie, forgive your mother ! " 

" mother, dearest mother ! " pleaded the young girl, <* not 
that word from you to me! Forgive me, rather, for every 
grief I have ever caused yoo, and, believe me, I will promise all 
you wish." 

Two hours later, and Effie St CUure was arrayed for her 
bridal. Her slight but graceful figure was robed in a pearl- 
white satin, embroidered with threads of silver, and over it fell 
the rich folds of a heavily-wroo^^t point-lace veil, fastened on 
her graceful head with a wreath of orange-flowers, knotted with 
a string of large seed-pearls. 

Very proud was the look of &nest Ethrington, as he came to 
her dde on his bridal morning. 

"Fairer than ever, my beautiftd!" he whiq>ered, as he led her 
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to die pukr, and, beoding down* gued lofin^y into ii«r dear 
Uuoeyei. 

And there, in the boddj flush of the Jtme morning, amid the 
fragranoe of sweet flowers and the hum of bright-winged birds, 
Effie St Claire became Effie Ethrington. 

Let us look at her again, six months later. 

In an elegantlj-arranged break&st'parlor was sitting a graoe- 
fol and charming woman. Her hair was pat back with a peaii 
oomb, and round her lingered the cool beanty of a Grecian 
statae, as she sat there in her dress of snowy muslin. 

On the table was a magnificent breakfiist-service of Dresden 
china, with cofiee-um, salrer and oream-jug, all of maBsiye 
silyer. You could recognize our Effie in the lady, notwithstand- 
ing that on her brow sat an expression of haughty pride, and 
the full, red lip was curled almost with an air of defiance. 
And yet, surely, one could not have wished a nobler-looking 
companion than the gentleman sitting opposite, with his kind, 
serious eyes fixed earnestly upon her. Surely no fault oould 
have been found with the fragrant Modia, or the snow-white 
rdl ; and yet she pushed both from her, as she spoke, seem- 
ingly in answer to a remonstrance from her husband. 

*' I tell you, Ernest, I never was crossed at home, and now 
yon would tyrannize over me in thb fashion ; as if I did not 
know enough to take care of myself! I mustn't associate with 
iFrank Hudson, forsooth ! — a yile fellow, you say. Why, there 's 
not a woman in town but would triumph in a smile from him, 
and you say I rium't associate with him. It 's easy to see why; 
and, indeed, you may well be jealous of those glorious black eyes, 
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"Effie," — and the hiubond's mien grew stem and altered, — 
*< Effie, I am not jealous, and I had not even thought of my 
wife stooping to give me cause ; but I have opportunities for 
4 knowing Frank Hudson that jou cannot have, and, since you 
do not heed my reqtiest, I must command that you shun his 
society." 

So saying, Ernest Ethrington left his palace-home, and went 
to his office on Chestnut-street 

Long Effic sat there, weeping bitterly. It was their first 
quarrel, and she knew it was her fault Iler mother's words 
came back to her, and she almost resolved to beg his forgive- 
ness ; but her heart was very proud, and three days passed with- 
out the exchange of one word of conciliation and repentant 
tenderness. 

On the evening of the third day, Mr. Ethrington returned 
home, and, seating himself on a low stool, with his face buried 
in his hands, seemed absorbed in a painful revery.-^ 

He was aroused by a stifled sob ; and Effie, his Effie, his wife, 
was kneeling at his feet 

<* 0, husband ! " murmured she, "I have done wrong, — for- 
give me, hold me to your heart once more, and I will do all 
you ask ! " 

** Nay, Effie, my beautiful, forgive me. I have been oolcl aad 
stern, I fear, forgettmg what a flower-wreathed cage had held 
my birdie, ere she nestled in my bosom. We '11 learn a lesson, 
both of us, darling. But, look here ; " and, opening the evening 
paper, he pointed to the name of Frank Hudson as arrested for 
forgery. 

Effie shuddered, as she dung doeer to her husband, and wept 
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like, and now and ihen, when the sunbeams croesed it, seemed to 
nod and look down fix>wmnglj. 

Inside, the mansion was even more appropriate, in seeming, for 
the name and character of its goddess. The fnmitore was all 
quaint and old, bat in the most carofdl state of preservation. 
The carpets were of dark, rich colors, oyer which the sonshino 
fell, throng the latticed windows, with a tempered radiance. 
The chairs were of solid mahogany, with the fimtastioall j-wronght 
omhiona of oar grandmothers' days. 

Hie tables loomed up, in a kind of polished grandeur, so dark, 
and smooth, and glossy, as readily to inspire a child with a kind 
of ** you must not touch it " feeling; and even the Canary in its 
{^Ided cage was a civil, well-behaved Canary, and never sang 
when there were visitors. 

I can well remember the kind of awe with which I used to be 
inq>ired, as I stole, with noiseless footfall, into the halls of Oak- 
wood, in m^^ly boyhood, — the broad, spacious drawing-room, 
the curiously-carved ftimiture, and, more than aU, the two old 
people who sat on either side of the broad chimney-piece. 

I hardly think I ever imagined that they were not as much 
part and parcel of the ftimitare at Oakwood Hall as the chairs 
and tables. Indeed, I am impressed with a conviction that an 
order to the upholsterer, had I been reproducing Oakwood, 
would have commenced much in this wise : 

"Please send me two very nice old people, with corresponding 
arm-chairs. Let the lady be fiiir and neat, with a black silk 
gown, and smooth muslin neckerchief. Let the crown of her 
Gap be h](^ and stifi^ and the silver hair be smooth upon her 
Gselieau* 
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«Let the old genUeiiian*B wig be nicely poirdered, make his 
knee-baddies the brightest in the world, and place beside him an 
iTorj-headed cane.'' 

Sach was the home where Silence Adams lived with her grand- 
parents, — at least, such it rises to my memory's eye. I cannot 
remember when I commenced to loye her ; only, as I have said, 
she, or one like her, watched oyer me in infimcy, and I think the 
loYo must haye been bom with me. 

I used to go stealing into Oakwood eyory night at sonset, to 
make my best bow to the old people, and then seek Silence in her 
fiiYorite retreat, the garden. This latter place partook strongly 
of the general character of the estate. The trees were as still, 
and proper, and sober, as old people at church-time. The very 
flowers seemed to have been selected with an eye to good be- 
havior. There were the sedate and matronly son-flowers; good 
old-fashioned foor-o'clocks, regular in their hours as an old-maid's 
tea-drinking; quiet lilies of the valley, mignoij^B, and large, 
bright-eyed English violets. There were no mating dahlias, no 
gaudy tulips, in Oakwood garden. 

The flowers were all in the hi^est degree respectable ; and, if 
they had been going to have a dance, it would have been the 
stately minuet of Queen Elisabeth, and not by any possibility the 
detestable polka and Schottishe, that so vulgarize our modem 
drawing-rooms. 

In the midst of this garden was a kind of summer-house, em- 
bowered with roses. Here Silence was wont to spend the long, 
warm summer. Here she lived and dreamed. On the little 
rustic table lay her guitar, her work-box, and a ftw books I had 
given her. 
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ffitker it was tkat I bent my stops one sunnier Sffsmng, when 
Silence Adams kad grown up, from a diild, into a ealm, qoieii 
beaudfol maiden of fifteen. I seemed, kower er, to look «pon 
her as a cMld still, for I was six yean ker semor; and yet, I r^ 
member, my heart fiattered a litUe, as I eanght the gleam of ker 
wkite robe floating ont of the little sommer^onse. 

I went in and sat down by her ride, lightly running my fingers 
orer her guitar. 

I had just graduated from college, and was soon to leaye for a 
tour on the continent. I had brought Silence a litUe ring, and 
a golden cross, to wear for my sake when I was far away, and I 
had come to give them to her. 

I entered yery quietly, so quieUy that Silence did not look up. 
Her small white hands were clasped over her pure face, and 
through them tears were trickling, one by one. I went up to her, 
and, putting my arm about her waist, whispered, " Silence-* 
dear Httle Sil^^; " 

Something in my manner, perhaps my addresring her as the 
little child I had always considered her, reassured the weeping 
girl ; and when I took her hands from her face, she looked up, and 
the calm, truthful eyes beamed on me, through their tears, with 
an expression I shall ncTcr forget, until the grass grows green 
aboTC my heart. 

That moment I learned, for ihe first time, that I loved Silence 
Adams, as a ipan should love the elect woman, whom he chooses, 
from among all others, to walk with him through life, till death. 
Man as I belieyed myself to be, I know my voice trombled 
when I asked, " Do you love me. Silence ' " 
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** Yes, William," was tlie calm, innooent reply ; *< I haTS lovad 
joa this long while, longer than I can remember ! " 

Had she, too, that strange feeling, I asked myself as if our 
loTO was bom with her, and then I said, 

*' But, Silenoe, joa loye others, — Mary Lewis; your grand- 
parents. Do you love me more than them ? " 

An ei^ression of half perplexity crossed her trathM features, 
and for a moment she seemed rapt in communion with her own 
heart. Then she placed her hand in mine, and said, still yeiy 
calmly, 

" Yes, William, I am sore I love you more than all of them, — 
more even than my dead mother in heaven, I love you." 

Surely those three words, " I love you,' never before con- 
yeyed to human heart such an undoubted assurance of happiness ; 
but she was calm, and I restrained myself still, while I asked, 
once more, 

" But, Silence, do you understand me ? It^^i a wife I love 
you. Are you willing to ^ve up all others, anc^e mine only — 
to live for me, as I will live for you? " 

I dare not write the dear girl's answer. I dare not even say 
it over to myself, after all this lapse of years. 

I held her there, with her brown head lying upon my breast, 
till the moon and stars rose up and smiled on our betroth- 
al. Then I placed upon her little finger the ring I had 
brought, hung the golden cross about her neck, and^walked slowly 
homeward. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the heaven of joy and 
peace which permeated my souL Another life had grown into 
mine. God had sent me an angel, to walk over these trouble- 
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0ome life-patliB, hand-in-haod with me, to heayeD ! 0, how fer^ 
Tent was my prayer of thanksgiving, as I knelt at my window, 
with the rich, silvery moonlight falling over me like a blessing ! 
When I woke in the morning, my great joy at first seemed dim 
and indistinct, and then the fall realization of it broke over me 
as gloriously as the sunshine over earth. 

There was but one thought to dim its brightness. Silence 
could not go with me to Europe. She could not leave her aged 
grandparents, and I must go alone, and claim her upon my re- 
turn. 

I hurried over to Oakwood early in the morning, just to tell 
my fair betrothed the good news, that, by taking a horseback ride 
of twenty miles to New York that day, in order to secure my 
passage, I could remain at home for a fortnight longer. Two 
weeks, or " fourteen days," as Silence chose to call it. They 
seemed a little eternity of joy to both of us, and my heart was 
very light when I kissed Silence a cheerful good-by, telling her 
I should probably remain in New York that night, and she would 
see me again the next morning. 

All that day my spirits were at high tide. I transacted mj 
business, chatted gayly with my friends, and a little before night, 
tired as I was, I started to ride homeward, for I longed to look 
into my darling's brown eyes ; and I thought to her the surprise 
could not fail to be a pleasant one. 

On I dashed, over bushes, stones, and hills; but the path 
seemed all flowers to me. I reached home just after moonrise^ 
and, giving my horse to a servant, started myself for Oakwood, 
forgetting, in my lover-like impetuosity, that I had need of food 
or rest. 

16 
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I had nearly reaoh^ the little bower which had, the Di^^t be- 
fore, witnessed oar solemn troth-pli^t, when the thought struok 
me that it would be pleasant to go on the other side, where the 
boughs were thick, and take a peep at my darling's sweet face 
before letting her know I was there. It was a lover's fancy ; I 
thought I could tell if she were thinking of me, and whether she 
wafl sad or happy. 

Quietly I stole round the other side of the bower, and, cau« 
tiously pulling aside the grape-leaves, looked in ! ^ ^ # # 

The blood freezes in my veins, even now, at the remembered 
horror of that moment I recall everything distinctly ; throu^ 
years of agony, there was not an instant in which I could forget 

Silence was there, lovely, beautiM as ever, and by her side a 
man young and handsome, with raven curls, and large, laughing 
black eyes. He was in the undress of a military officer, and the 
sword he had unbuckled from his side lav on the grass beside 
him. 

His arms clasped my Silence, hex head lay quietly upon his 
breast, and, as he pressed his lipa to her brow, I — yes, I, her 
betrothed lover ! — heard her murmur, 

** I had not thou^t to see you again so soon, Henri, dearest 
O, to see you and be so happy ! Thank God ! " 

How could she, false and peijured as she was, dare to take 
Ood's name upon her lips, I asked myself, as I turned away, shud- 
dering. How I got home I cannot tell, but I have a confused 
recollection of biting my lips till they frothed with blood, and 
tearing out great locks of hair in my solitary walk, to and fro, 
through the house, that mad, weary night of agony. 

I was calm enough in the morning, I remember. I arranged 
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m J toilet with the nicest care, and remarked, very carelenly, 
when I met the fiunily at break&st, that I had concluded to go 
from home to-day, after all, since I thought it would look better 
to see a little more of my own country before crossbg the seas. 
Hy father, deyoted to his chocolate and his newis^per, scarcely 
heeded me at all ; and my step-mother, whatever she may hare 
thought, said nothing. 

After breakfast was over, I went to my room, and wrote a 
note to Silence. I remember every word of that cruel mis- 
sive, as distinctly as if I had penned it but yesterday. It ran 
thus: 

*' Miss Adams : Perhaps it may give you some satisfaction 
to learn that, in compliment to you, I returned from New York 
last night, instead of this morning, as I at fibrst intended. I went 
over to Oakwood, and, in the natural indulgence of a lover's 
curiosity, was a witness of the pleasant scene in your &vorite 
bower. I presame it will be an occasion of heartfelt rejoicing 
to you to know that you are quite free from all the ties which 
have bound you to Your humble servant, 

"William Caklion." 

In an hour my messenger returned, brining with him a note 
from Silence. 0, what a pretty, graceful little note it was ! 
Such a dainty envelope, and such an exquisite little hand! Des- 
pising Silence in my heart, as I surely did, the note yet seemed 
dear to me, in a certain sense, for it was the first one from her 
whom I had hoped to call my wife; and I could not make up 
my mind to return it, so I tossed it, unopened, in the bottom of 
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idy trunk, and left the town, without even a parting glance at 
Oakwood. 



Crossing the ocean was not then, by any means, the easy, 
hasty thing it is now. It was like making a long and pleasant 
visit at a friend's house. 

I had plenty of leisure, while at sea, to think of Silence 
Adams ; but I was proud, and not even to myself would I ac- 
knowledge my disappointment. 

But still I must confess there was a voice low down in my 
heart which kept saying her name over and over ; and very often 
her calm, fair face would come between me and the blue eyes of 
Carrie Stanley, a sweet-voiced English girl. 

Friendships are formed quicker at sea than on land ; and a 
week had not elapsed, ere, in a moment of insanity, I had 
besought Carrie Stanley to become my betrothed bride. She 
would have brought me broad lands as her dower, and a face 
fiiir as our dreams of heaven ; and yet, God knows, Silence was 
my one love, even then. Carrie was calmly, tranquilly dear, but 
never, for one moment, did my heart thrill to word or look of 
hers as it had done to the lightest tone of Silence Adams. 

We were yet many leagues from shore, when Carrie, my fair 
orphan Carrie, sickened and died, with her head lying upon my 
breast. The sunshine of heaven seemed to break upon her vision 
ere she departed, and, pressing my hand to her lips, she whis- 
pered, " I am being translated into the ineffable glory. You 
will follow me some time into this great Peace." 

^^he died without a struggle, and round her lips lingered, even 
in Uv..xth, that smile kindled by the dawning light of Paradise. 
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I heard ihem saj, '*We commit Uub, our siBter, unto the 
deep ! " A sullen plash, and all was oyer ; and yet I do not think 
I monmed her, 

I had never loved her with a human passion. She seemed 
rather some beautiful angel I had met in dreams. If there was 
loneliness at my heart as we heaved in sight of the English 
shore, the name to which the aching chords thrilled was not 
Carrie's. 



Three years had passed. It was the early Italian sprbg, 
and I sat alone in my pleasant villa at sunny Florence. I had 
travelled over many lands ; gazed in blue eyes, black eyes and 
gray eyes; flirted with the phlegmatic German, the lively 
Frenchwoman, and the Italian with her lustrous eyes and her 
voice of music. And yet but one name was on my lips, but 
one &ce was in my heart, as I sat there dreaming in the hazy 
glow of the southern sunset, — the name, the fiioe of Silence 
Adams. 

I thought of that strange love which seemed bom with me ; 
of the destiny which had linked our fates together; of the 
halls of Oakwood, and the night on which we murmured our 
troth-pli^t She seemed to rise before me, in her youth and 
beauty, as I saw her then. I could see the very flutter of her 
white robe, and catch the music of her voice, as she mur- 
mured, " I love you, William ! " 

And then came that other memory, crushing, and stem, and 
terrible. 

But — had I not wronged her? It was the first time I had 
16* 
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eyer asked myself this question — the first time I had ever 
admitted to myself saoh a possibility. 

I rose hurriedly, and, tumbling to the floor the varied contents 
of my trunk, clutched eagerly that note — fair and pure, and 
closely sealed, still. I read it, not with a burst of tears, but 
with a frozen heart, and eyes starting from their sockets. 
Silence was pure, pure as heaven ! 

It is a long way back now, and I'll try to explain it all 
calmly, as she did in that little note. 

The poor child's mother, ardent, beautiful and enthusiasstic, 
had incurred the everlasting displeasure of her parents by mar- 
rying, for love, a poor but handsome navy oflficcr. He had 
proved to be dissipated and unworthy of her, but she still clung 
to him with all a woman's truth, and followed him from place to 
place with her little Henry, until, five years after the birth of 
this idolized child, Herbert Leslie was shot in a duel. 

The next day Silence was bom. There was but rude nursing 
at the barracks, and no gentle tones of kindness. The one voice, 
which would even now have been music to the poor mother's 
ears, was hushed in death, and all around was cold, and calm, 
and very still. 

"Let her be called Silence,^* whispered the mother to the 
grim, hard-featured nurse standing at the bed's foot — ** Silence 
Adams ; * ' and then those thin lips seemed to move in prayer 
for a few moments, and — Silence Adams was motherless ! 

Her grandparents heard of their daughter's death, and of the 
hfilpless babe, and came to claim her ; but the boy bore his 
father's face, and looked at them with his father's eyes, and thej 
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drove him from their presence; nor could any persiurionB 
induce them to admit him to Oakwood. 

When Silence grew older, Henry made himself known to her ; 
and she, with so few to love, had lavished upon him a tender- 
ness which was almost idolatry. He had bound her by a solemn 
oath to conceal from every human ear her knowledge of him ; 
and she dared not reveal it, even to me, without his consent. I 
had surprised them at one of their stolen interviews, just as she 
had succeeded in obtaining his permission to reveal these facta 
to her betrothed. 

** And now, William," thus the note concluded, " now that 
you know all, dearest, you will hasten to me, will you not, and 
take back all those cruel words ? ! William, William, if I 
thought them true, I do believe my poor heart would break." 

Yes, Silence was pure, pure as heaven; and I — O, God, 
could it be that I should yet be forgiven ? There was hope in 
the very thought. I placed the priceless note in my bosom, col- 
lected my effects hurriedly together, and travelled post-haste for 
Liverpool. The seventh day from that time saw mo embark for 
America. 

0, how impatiently I trod the good ship's deck! how I prayed 
for gales, tempests, anything that might bear us more swiftly on 
our way ! Hours seemed like months, and dajB like weary ages, 
until, sailing thus o'er 'the calm blue sea, as in other days, there 
came to me a vision of the lost Caroline. 

Her brow was as fair as ever, her eyes were as bright, but 
oalmer than of yore. It seemed that about her was floating the 
very radiance of that ineffable glory. 

It may have been but a dream. I dare not think it wa0 
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more ; but, in the calm, Edlent night, she seemed to stand beside 
me, and lay ber cool hand upon my brow. She spoke — but it 
seemed like the voice of a soul, and the bright lips were 
motionless. 

"Beloved," she whispered, "I have oome to warn you. 
Human hearts must suffer. Perfect peace comes only when we 
are absorbed in the Infinite. There is many a path before you 
where the flowers beneath your feet will turn to thorns, and 
where no cool water lies. But be patient, my beloved ! If 
the great good comes not on earth, will it not go before you to 
heaven ? " 

And the dream, the vision, passed away, and my soul came 
back to this earthly life, with a murmur on my lips — " Yes, 
in heaven." 

Ah ! I have had need to say it over many times ! 

Afler that, I grew calm and padent, and only whispered the 
name of my beloved in prayers. 

At last my feet touched the shore. I had no time to gaie 
up to the blue sky, or down to the green earth ; there was not 
even time for my soul to thrill to the joy of seeing my native 
land. I hurried restlessly onward. It was midsummer after- 
noon when I reached my &ther*8 gate, and, once more throwing 
the reins to the servant, hurried over the fields to Oakwood. 

I could see it in the distance. Its turrets looke4 grand, 
and calm, and still, at even. And Silence, would she be there 
to greet me ? 

Could she forgive me ? What justification could I plead for my 
great wrong ? Suddenly my heart stood still. I grasped the limb 
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of a willow that huDg drooping in my path for snpport, and I 
looked resolutely towards Oakwood. 

Merciful Gt)d ! was that a funeral procession which was com- 
ing through the gates, as if to meet me ? That coffin with its 
waving pall, those girls robed in white, scattering flowers ! 

How madly I hurried on ! They set the coffin down in front 
of the gateway, after the manner of country funerals. 

Slowly they turned back the pall. Slowly they lifted the lid, 
and madly I hurried onward. 

They gave way before my coming, as if they had seen a 
spectre, and I gained the spot. 

For one moment I Yciled my eyes, and then I glanced down- 
ward. It was Silence ! — my Silence — cold, still, dead ! 

0, Heaven, how beautiful she looked there ! The blue-veined 
lids were closed over the brown eyes I had so loved to gaze into ; 
but thd brown hair lay above her brow as of old, soft, and fair, 
and very smooth. 

The village girls had placed white roses on her breast, and 
there, above her white robe, above the cold, pulseless heart, lay 
the golden cross I had given her ! 

Silence! my own, my beautiful! faithM in death, as in 
life! 

Was the love passionate and earthly which forced me to press 
such wild, beseeching kisses upon her brow and lips, which made 
my hot tears fall over her like a rain of molten lava ? 0, why, 
why did they not waken her ? " Silence ! " I shrieked, " Silence ! ** 
but there came no answer from the lips that had always before 
welcomed my coming. " Silence ! " and still the &ir, sweet. 
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almost mocking smile rested on those beautiful features. It droye 
me mad. 

I did not know whether I followed her to the grayc. I did 
not know even where they laid my beautiful; but, when my 
overthrown reason came tottering back again, I found myself with 
the old people, her grandparents, who were forgetting their grief 
in earnest strivings to listen my wilder sorrow. 

They were gathered to their Others long ago, and Oakwood is 
mine now. 

Her brother dwells here with me, — her brother and his sweet 
young wife, — and their fair children play at my feet; but I do 
not envy him. 

My wife is waiting for me above ; and, as surely as I die, God 
has mercifully given me faith that I shall rise again, and go 
home to heaven and to her ; for, when I depart, will not the last 
name on my lips be Silencx Adams ! 



ONLY A PAUPER. 

Oyer ihe stony street of the great city the iron-shod car rat- 
tled onward, bearing the rude, hastily-constructed hearse. 

The coffin was narrow, and rather short, and the sexton's lip 
curled slightly, as, in answer to our half-whispered inquiry, he 
muttered, " Only a pauper! " The form within was very slight 
and fair, the features delicate and purely classical in their out- 
line, the mouth like a frozen rosebud, and forth from the coarse 
cap had strayed one long, sunny curl, which fond hands long ago 
must haye nurtured carefully. 

But there was no funeral train to go to the pauper burial ; only 
the sullen hearse-driver and the two bearers, with the brutal, 
stupid leer on their coarse faces. 

No long array of coaches wheeled along in stately grandeur, 
with the black plumes nodding their solenm mockery oyer the 
horses' heads ! 

There was no silver plate, or sculptured marble, on which to 
write out the sanctified lies of an epitaph; no parson to say his 
prayer, or clerk to breathe amens, as they lowered the dead 
woman to her nameless grave. Therefore the sexton's lip curled ; 
therefore he answered me, " Only a pauper ! " 

Was this, indeed, all ? Had life for her no deeper destiny ? 
Were there no eyes which brightened at the light in her own, no 
broad breast where her head might lean, no child's voice to call 
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her mother ? Had no father's lips ever blessed her, no mother's 
hand parted the sunshme of her flowing curls ? 0, yes ! Once 
a sweet country home had echoed back her laugh, a deep voice 
had whispered lovingly in her ear, and her sleep had grown sweet 
with a small head pillowed on her bosom. But father and 
mother had long lain sleeping ; the sod had grown over his broad 
breast; and, for the child, the gaunt, half-famished thing was 
whipped for crying, and told it was no use for her to go to the 
pauper funeral. 

As for souls, does anybody know whether paupers have such 
an article ? Ilers must have been safe enough; or, if it were not, 
who cared ? — she toas only a pauper ! 



THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

Maples o'erhang the garden gate, 

A beech-tree risoe against the wall, 
Where in the pleasant summer day 

Sunbeams go hunting, and shadows &11 ; 
Every cloud the sky that flocks 

The brooklet mirrors, hurrying by, 
Bearing songs of the mountain sprites 

To nymphs that dwell in the forest nigh ! 

Frolicksome lambs and woolly sheep 

Sport 'neath the shade-trees green and cool ; 
Pfttient cattle, with dreamy eyes, 

Go to bathe in the sedgy pool ; 
There I can hear tho wild-birds sing, 

There in the solitude hums the bee, 
And bodiless winds, with airy feet. 

Their dances weave in the hollow troe. 

There, in the midst, the homestead stands, 

With its gable roof, and its chimneys tall, 
Its clapboards and shingles weather-stained. 

And its windows, narrow, and high, and small. 
There, in the kitchen, low and wide. 

Flitches of bacon hang to dry ; 
Peppers, and pumpkins, and apples strung, 

Droop festooned from the hooks on high ! 
16 
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The Bpinning-whoel in the comer Btands, 

The dje-tub is turned against the wall, 
And down on poppers and wheel and tub 

Pleasant flecks of the sunshine fall. 
The clock is ticking upon the stair, 

And over the dresser deftly spread 
Are many a pewter platter and plate, 

And many a loaf of home-made bread ! 

There, in the sun, at the open door. 

The dame o'er her knitting has gone to sleep , 
The dog and cat are slumbering nigh, 

And the very shadows softly creep ! 
And still, when the winter nights grow long, 

There, in the chimney deep and wide, 
The good wife plieth her spinning-wheel. 

The good man sits by the old fire-eide ! 

And aye, when the earth-cares darkly press 

My spirit striying in life's fierce noon, 
I love to torn from the sultriness. 

And go where winds, in their viewless shoon. 
Sway the bonghs at the garden-gate. 

Breathe through the beech-tree's quivering leaves. 
Where sunbeams go hunting and shadows fidl. 

Or the dew drops down on the dusty eaves ! 



HOME AGAIN. 

Rtxfield, next etation ! " Hurra ! It seems good to get 
into a Christian country once more, afler a three-years' camping 
out among California savages. I declare, I wonder if Kate 
has n't just got supper ready ! " • 

" Hurra, there, Mr. Conductor ! just shove out my baggage ; 
I 'm off hero ! " And, sure enough, he hurries home at the rate 
of two locomotives tied together. 

** Kate ! Elate ! I -say, little wife, where are you ? " and he 
looks through the window. " Whew ! — w-h-e-w ! if that is n't 
comfortable ! — There sits Katie with a handsome young man. In 
a blue dress, too ; tho gypsy always knew she looked prettiest in 
blue ; — and those earrings, too, confound the woman ! I wonder 
where she gets money to dash out with, when I am digging away 
in California! Taking her hand now! Sathanos, what will 
come next? May you go to — Kate, God bless you, darling! 
— Kate ! I say. Elate ! " and he raised his voice a littie. 

" My husband ! " and the prettiest white arms in the world 
are round his neck, the rosiest lips pressed to his own, and over 
the bri^t black eyes close long, jetty lashes, heavy with 
tears! 

I don't know how it was, but by this time the husband's heart 
was softened considerably. It might have been owing to the in- 
fluenoe of a certain other heart, beating and throbbing against 
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his own ; but ifc 's certain he gave the handsome young fellow, 
his wife*s youngest brother, a cordial welcome, and sat down with 
his good humor not at all diminished by the sight of nicely- 
browned biscuits and smoking tea-cakes. 



A handsome man, with a slightly sunburned face, sat, in the 
afternoon train toward Slingsby, leaning his head on his hand. 
He had been for three years a wanderer, and come home rich. 
Hich I there 's a great deal in that word, to most. To him tlicre 
was everything I The proud man had seen his delicate wife, 
reared in luxury, reduced to privation, and she suffered, and 
complained not; but it maddened him. He left her on a 
crusade for gold, — left her with a weary memory dwelling in 
his Boul of clinging arms, and passionate kisses. The deep, 
bright eyes of their one child, their almost angel Florence, looked 
on him in his dreams sometimes, and he heard the last tear- 
choked " God bless you ! ** from his young wife's lips. 

Not for many a weary month has he heard tidings from home ; 
and there were tears in the deep eyes that shone from underneath 
his slouched Spanish hat, as he hurried from the Slingsby depot. 

The roses were bright around the porch of that little fiiiry 
cottage, the woodbine was green over it, and forth from tufts of 
mignonette and hearts-ease floated a faint, delicate breath of 
perfume. But where were his wife's blue eyes, where the sun- 
shine of Florence's golden hair ? He hurried in ; there was no 
sound of life, and the pale, thin figure lymg on the couch, with 
the golden-fringed lids drooping heavily over the blue eyes, can 
that bo Jennie, — his Jennie? It must be. "Jennie, sweet 
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wife ! " and the words burst from his heart like a low wail. The 
lids unclose, — the ripe lips part, — and then she sinks in his 
arms in a Minting fit, almost like death. 

A half-hour later, and ho held her on his breast, murmuring 
low words of love, blent with vows never again to part on earth. 
" But Florence, our Florence ! ** he asked, at last ; ** where is 
she?" 

**Dead, dearest, dead!" and the young wife clung to him 
convulsively. ** Dead ! " and the word swelled on his ear like 
the wail from a broken heart 

Yes, there was life and light on earth, and the great world 
recked not that the grass grew green over that child-heart, that 
the violets nodded above those closed eyes, and that only dirges 
were the husband's welcome home ! 

Ah me! can gold pay for the wasted wealth of the heart? 
Can the gleam of gems shine out of memory the tears that sparkle 
in the eyesore love ; or velvet spreads, enwrought with gold and 
pearl, warm us like the clasp of clinging arms which hold us to a 
heart thai beats for us only ? 
16* 
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No, no, nothing but tliat ! She has never derived any addi- 
tional importance from linking her name with jours, imperial 
man ! — never grown angelized by a wife^s thrice-drugged potion 
of care and sorrow. She lives alone, in a little, lonely house, — 
alone, with her black cat, and her memories of the past ! 

For even she has past memories ; you can't deprive her of 
those. Sitting in her quiet room, with the black cat purring at 
her feet, voices steal to her from the olden time, — dreams and 
loves, vague, and dim, and distant, from the lost paradise of 
Life! 

Sunshine streams again over the broad green meadows of her 
child-life ; sunshine lies on the tufts of fresh red strawberries, 
and browns the small fingers that clasp her own. She wanders 
over hill, and dell, and woodland, with young, happy hearts 
beating at her side, opening such golden leaves in her book of 
destiny as make her eye brighten with the twin lights of youth 
and hope ! 

And then the pale shadow-hands of spirits lift the curtain 
from before a veiled picture. 

The old maid gazes once more into " bonny wells of eyes," 
brushes back long, fair curls, and holds her breath while a low 
voice breathes her name ! 

Dead or false ! — which was he ? Who shall tell ? It was a 
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gay, glad moniing, when she saw him last, as he stood on a 
proud ship's deck, and waved his hand in fond fareweU. What 
years she hoped, and waited ! — but he never came again. Did he 
hold some Eastern beauty to his heart, or was the sea-sand drag- 
gling in his long, bright curls ? Who shall say ? Only the 
voice of the recording angel, in that day when the sea gives up 
its dead ! 

But she hoped and waited, and she is an old maid now, — a 
lonely, loveless old maid. Young misses, who are just out of 
school, and into market, sneer at her, pursing up their dainty 
little lips. 

Young men, who exult in long, silky moustaches, and bandit- 
looking whiskers, look at her patronizingly, and call her ** the 
old girl." Married ladies, who quarrel with their lords half the 
twenty-four hours, and gossip about their neighbors the other 
half, condescend to pity her, and she, — 0, she gropes along 
graveward, and does n't mind ! 

True, those eyes grow dim with tears sometimes, as she looks 
on shapes from the spectre-land of the past ; but she chokes them 
all back again. Tears are romantic in the eyes of beauty, but, 
reddening the old maid's peaked nose, they are stuff and non- 



Bidiculous of her it is, you say, to wear those stiff, short curls. 
You' forget it may be because he liked them. 

You call her a winter-rose, dried and withered, when you see 
her in her bright shawl ; but it was his last gift. 

To me there is something beautiful in the etemality of a love 
which triumphs over time and death ; but, alas ! I can't make 
the old maid a heroine in any eyes but my own. 
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Thin u merely beoause I cannot make her young and beaa 
tifhl ; beoanse she will train those winter carls like tendrils of 
the spring ; beoanse, with her love and hope in heayen, she is in 
the world, and not of the world. 

She must live on alone; drink her tea out of her little, old- 
fiushioned tea-pot ; eat her marmalade out of her little, old-fash- 
ioned dessert-plates, and, by and by, lay her down to die, and be 
followed to her graTO only by her black cat, and — 

Ellen LouiSB. 
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llusn thy foot-fall, lightly tread, 
Passing by a loved oue*8 bed ! 
Dust hath gathered on her brow, 
Silently she slcopeth now ! 

Sank she unto dreamless rest, 
Clasping violets to her breast, 
"With her forehead pale and fair 
'Xeath the midnight of her liair. 

And the sunshine, wandering by, 
Paused a wliilc to see her die ; — 
Stealing with a silent tread. 
Wove a glory round her hood. 

AngcLs, bending from the skies, 
Gently closed her dimming eyes, — 
Kissing then her li|)s so fair, 
Led an Eden smilin<; there ! 



Then wo laid her down to sleep. 
Where the wild-flowers bend and weep ; 
Earth below, and blue sky o'er, 
Sweetly sleeps our own Lenorc ! 



SEPULCHRES. 

I WONDER if there is any hmnan heart which has not its own 
grave-yard, — its tombs, and monuments, and haunted houses — 
its sepulchres, from which the buried hopes come out at mid > 
night, like sheeted ghosts ? 

There be coffins of gold, and coffins of silver ; and there lie 
dead bodies, white and ghastly, wrapped only in winding-sheets 
of pride. 

Sometimes memory-bells toll over the unquiet sleepers, and 
other hopes and loves say a solemn mass for the repose of the 
dead. Bat yet the spectres will come out upon the " Ghost's 
Walk ; " and though, in the careless day-time, we can pass 
them by with a *< God bless you," such as the Swedes give to a 
sneesiog traveller, in the night they do lay cold hands upon our 
brows, and startle us strangely, making us dose our eyes against 
^ the vision, and mutter prayers and Ave Marias ! 
/ There be often grave-yards, — solenm ones, — behind holy 

country churches, where the dead go to sleep within the sound 
of the organ on holy-days and festivals, and the harmonies of the 
church-choirs singing together. There be crosses and monuments 
ever them, which the country people twine round with wreaths 
and garlands, and there the village sexton says, "The dead 
sleep well ! " 

There be others still, in the great city, where the dome frowns 
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over them, and tlio niightj shadow of Saint Paul's fidls orer the 
passing traveller like a spell. 

There, above hearts that once were qaick with life, are strange 
shapes of mighty warriors in bronze and marble, gleaming 
swords, and the presence of a brooding human pride. 

We can look on them calmly ; for never do the graves open, 
never do the warriors in bronze and marble totter on their pedes- 
tals, and the church-clock ticks in their presence, and the church- 
bell rings ! 

But the sepulchres in the grave-yards of our hearts have 
yawning mouths, and from them comes silently many a Lazarus, 
with a frown upon his brow. There is no power, no spell, to 
lay the spirit. Star-beam and moon-beam stream in vain over 
the fco]: .1. ' 1 jf or hearts, — the shrines and altars where are 
only the ashes of deflation ! 



SWEET ELLEN ADAIR. 

«< Ellen Adair, Bhe lored me well, 

Agaiiut her father*! and mother*! will ; 
To-day I !at for an hour and wept 

By Ellen*! grave on the windy hill. 
Shy she wafl, and I thought her cold — 

Thought her proad, and flod over the tea ; 
Filled was I with folly and spite. 

When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 

** Crnel, omel were the words I said, 

Cmelly oame they back to-day ; 
* Yon 're too slight and fioklo,* I said, 

* To trouble the heart of Edward Qray.' 
There I put my face in the grass — 

Whispered, ' Listen to my despair ; 
I repent me of all I did. 

Speak a JitUe, Ellen Adair ! ' 

** Then I took a pencil and wrote. 

On a mossy stone as I lay, 
'Here lies the body of Ellen Adair ; 

And here the heart of Edward Gray ! ' 
Love may come, and love may go. 

And fly like a bird from tree to tree. 
But / will loYo no more, no more. 

Till Ellen Adair oomea back to mo ! '* Tmmos. 

I AH Bitting here alone, in my old maid's room. The son- 
shine drifls pleasantly in at the windows ; the orioles and robins 
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have built their nests in the trees that overshadow my eaves ; 
the cool breeze liils my silver hair lightly, and I am happy, with 
a strange, quiet blessedness. 

Voices come to me from bright, young lips, that were long ago 
laid to rest beneath the grave-yard turf. White, dimpled hands 
are clasping mine, and I am wandering again with those beloved 
dead, over the enchanted paths of my childhood. 

Once more we gather strawberries in the meadows, or go nut- 
ting in the still haunts of the woodland. 

And among those buried firiends and loves there is one face 
&irer than all, — a quiet, calm, spiritual face ; clear chestnut 
eyes, overshadowed by glossy chestnut hair — the hair, the eyes, 
of Ellen Adair ! I met one like her, in Charlestown, a few weeks 
since, one as fidr almost as she was ; and £llen Adair rose up 
again before me, pure, fresh and lovely. 

It is but a few days since I sat underneath the beech-tree by 
the garden wall, with a living friend beside me, — one who, for 
many years, seemed to me as a brother, — and I listened to a tale 
of those other days, of which I will tell you here in the pages 
of this old book, this memoir of my youth, which I shall leave 
behind me for my nephews and nieces to read, when I too have 
gone to the land of shadows. 

My pet namesake came to me, the other day, with her sweet 
face wearing an unusually grave expression, and asked mc, very 
earnestly, " Aunt Louise, you arc an old maid, an't you ? " 

" Yes, dear," I answered, nothing daunted. 

"Well, Aunt Louise, did anybody ever want to marry 
you?" 

17 
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" You shall know when I am dead, darling," was my reply ; 
and the sweet questioner left me with tearful eyes. 

0, blessed be God for love ! It is a blessed thing to be thus 
dear to Gertrude's children, even though no childish voice can 
ever call me mother, no small, rose-dimpled hand ever rest upon 
my bosom. Yes, they will read the history of my poor heart's 
loves and hopes, when I am dead ; and then, too, they may 
read the story of Ellen Adair, in these leaves out of my 
diary! 

I can just remember the first time I saw her. It had been 
rumored about, in our village, that a new family had moved into 
the neighborhood ; and of course their children, more or less, 
would attend our next term of school. The first day of school is 
always, like the last one, an important occasion ; there is the 
new teacher to criticize, the new scholars to get acquainted with, 
and the new rules to listen to. 

I remember this day was a particularly important one to me, 
for it was the first time I wore my new pink dress, and that 
little new white apron. 

School-girls can generally afford to bo generous enough to 
admire what belongs to another, and my dress and apron elicited 
their due share of approval ere I commenced to watch the grav- 
elled walk leading from Mr. Adair's (the new neighbor's) front- 
door, and " wonder " how many new scholars would come. 

At last the door opened, and one little girl came out all alone. 
She left the yard, crossed the street, and cinie up to the school- 
house. As she approached, the scholars lill looked at the shy, 
pale, delicate little creature, in her sky-blue muslin frock, with 
an air of not unkind curiosity ; but they all withdrew as she 
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entered. I was about to follow them, when another glance at 
her timid, appealing face determined me to remain. 

I approached her very gently (thinking, I remember, that my 
pink dress and white apron might serve to assist me in making a 
favorable impression), and asked if I should show her where 
to put her bonnet. 

" Thank you," she said, gently — "I don't know any one hero ; 
will you please to tell me what your name is ? " 

"Louise Cleveland," I answered, with a smile, quite delighted 
at finding her so easy to get acquainted with. " Louise Cleve- 
land, — and yours ? " 

« 0, 1 am Ellen Adair." 

" Ellen Adair," I repeated ; " it is a sweet name, and I mean 
to love you very much, — may I ? " 

Her answer was a kiss ; and from that hour she was my other 
self, a part of my very existence. 

Li the play-ground I was her champion, and in the languages 
her guide and assistant ; while she repaid me by lending me the 
advantage of her unusual quickness in mathematics, for which 
her love amounted almost to a passion. 

Strange as this love seemed to me then, now that I think of 
it, it seems not quite so singular, for hers was a mathematical 
character, — about her every act there was a kind of mathemat- 
ical precision, — and her ideas of right and wrong were as 
thoroughly grounded on the plummet-and-line system as if 
every act were the solution of a problem in geometry. 

For years our friendship continued to glide along in the same 
uninterrupted channel, when at length a stranger came to dis- 
turb the current of Ellen Adair's peaceful life. I have met. 
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during my long life, many persons whom to see was to admire, 
but I never met one whose first appearance was so irresbtibly 
impressive as that of Edward Gray. 

Uo was a young man of brilliant talents, and of rare promise 
in his chosen profession, the law ; but he was poor, and in debt 
for his education, and this seemed to close against him many of 
the hospitable doors of Ryeficld, and, among others, that of the 
aristocratic Colonel Adair. 

But he soon bcc4ime a warm friend of my brother Frank, and 
a frequent visitor at my father's house. 

Of course, Ellen soon mot him there ; and it seemed to me, 
from the first, that they were made for each other. When I 
introduced them, Edward bent upon the delicate girl a glance of 
intense, almost passionate admiration ; and she — but it was not 
possible for any one to see Edward Gray without an involun- 
tary admission of his superiority. 

Ue was about the medium height, with a full diest^ strong 
arms, and firmly-knit muscles. Uis forehead was broad and 
prominent, and over it hung thick curls of coal-black hair; 
while beneath his heavy brows flashed eyes so black, so large, so 
glorious, that to meet them was almost to adore them. His 
manners were faultless ; and his voice (as if a woman ever could 
forget that) was clear, and deep, and musical. He said bat 
little, except when he was particularly interested, and then forth 
from his lips would burst a whole flood-tide of eloquent words, 
swaying you like the sea. 

It was a quiet summer evening when they first met. The 
trees waved their giant arms between them and the blue sky, 
spaijgled with stars. Beneath their feet was Uie cool, soft grass, 
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and around them the balmy air of the smnmer eyening, laden 
with moonbeams. Ellen and I were in the garden, and Edward 
Gray joined us, with my brother Frank. 

Afler that they met quite of\cn, and soon I learned that 
a passion new and absorbing had taken possession of my sweet 
friend. 

When she told me of it, with tears and blushes, she made 
me promise to guard the secret in my own heart ; and never did 
I breathe it to mortal, until roses were growing over her pore 
brow. 

" lie will never love me," she cried, amid her tears, as she 
ceased her narration. '* He could not, Louise, I am so small, 
and plain, and foolish. Louise, you know he could never love 
me, and don't you despise me for loving him ? " 

" No, indeed, darling. Why sliould I ? I thought, from the 
first, that you were made for each other, and the wonder would 
be if you did not love him. I am sure, dearest, he can't help 
lovmg you ; nay, I think he does already." 

Nor was I wrong, for the very next day Edward himself came 
to me with a tale of love for my sweet Ellen, and in a similar 
manner made me promise to preserve silence. So here was I in 
possession of a secret whose disclosure would have made two 
hearts happy, and which, yet, I was bound in honor not to 
reveal. Was there ever a more difficult position for a woman to 
be placed in ? 0, how my tongue did ache ! Had he better tell 
Ellen now, was Edward's concluding question, or should ho wait ? 
Tell her now, by all means, I advised. 

Always before, when Ellen had spent the evening with us, 
my brother Frank had attended her home ; but the next time she 
17* 
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came, Frank was not there, and I thought Edward was not aony 
to have the opportonitj. I watched them depart, talking gajlj, 
and then I reentered the house, and sat there building air-castlea 
as usual, when, half an hour later, Edward entered. 

*' What ! you back hero again, and so soon ? " I exclaimed, 
as he approached ; but instantly I saw something unusual had 
disturbed him. 

** Yes, I am back here," ho replied ; '* and I 'd better not have 
left here, unless I wished to get insulted gratuitously." 

" Why, Edward, what do you mean ? Surely, Nellie has n*t 
rejected you ? " 

" No, I have not given her the opportunity." 

" Well, for mercy's sake, what is it, then ? Who, in the namo 
of common sense, has been insulting you ? " 

" Well, listen, Lou ; you may as well know it first as last, and 
I *11 tell you. I walked home with Ellen Adair, simpleton that 
I was. I thought I had never been so happy in my life as when 
her little hand rented confidingly, I almost dared to think lov- 
ingly, on my arm. I was telling her of my past, of my poverty 
ail -y struggles, and perhaps in five minutes more I should 
have asked her to become the arbiter of my future, when wo 
arrived at the door of her father's house, and there was Colonel 
Adair himself standing at the gate. 

" • This is Mr. Gray, father, who has come home with me firom 
Louise Cleveland's,' said Ellen, timidly ; and then, turning to 
me, she added, * AVon't you come in, sir ? ' 

" Before I had time to reply, the colonel remarked, 

" * It is already time for prayers, and retiring. I am much 
obliged to the gentleman for taking you safely home, thou^ I 
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ahcmld prefer you would always lei me know where you are 
going, that I may have a servant sent for yon.' 

« • Good-night, sir,' said Ellen, gently. ' (jood-evening,' said 
the colonel, in his most polite and frigid manner; and your hum- 
ble servant, Edward Gray, bowed his head and left.'' 

" Yes, Edward," said I, laughing merrily at his description, 
"you are proving how very humble you are, by your present 
resentment of an affair no one else would have thought of con- 
struing into an insult I suppose that the colonel thought Ellen 
had never met you before, — did n't exactly approve of a stranger 
gallant, and probably thought it was time for young people to 
be in bed, that was all, — so run home, sir, get a good sleep, 
and come over to escort Ellen home in better season to-morrow 
night." 

However, I ascertained, the next day, that there was more in 
the affiur than my philosophy had dreamed of. It seemed the 
colonel had been for some time mistrusting his daughter's 
increasing regard for Edward Gray, and had determined to 
improve the first opportunity of expressing his disapprobation. 

After prayers, he had called her to him, and firmly, calmly 
told her that, if she married Edward Gray, she would henceforth 
be no child of his ; and that the less a young lady associated on 
intimate terms with a gentleman she could not marry, the better 
would be her reputation. 

Poor Ellen came to me, in great affliction, the next morning. 
She was almost, nay, quite certain, that Edward loved her, firoiu 
his remarks, as he walked home by her side ; and, if he asked 
her love in return, what should she do ? 

" If he loves you, and you love him," I answered, '< and you 
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believe him good and true and noble, many him, and make his 
life happy." 

Reader, I suppose my advice was very wrong, but it was the 
judgment of an inexperienced girl, deeply anxious for ihe happi- 
ness of two whom she most truly loved. But Ellen's mathe- 
matical notions of right were not so to be set aside. 

" Why, Louise," she said, mildly, " my father gave me life, 
and he has a right to say to whom it shall be devoted. I was 
only deliberating whether I ought to tell Edward that I love 
him, or whether it would bo better for him not to know it." 

" Better for him! " I exclaimed, passionately. "You have not 
a thought for yourself in your heart. I tell you it won't kill 
Edward, any way, for he 's proud, and a man, though he does 
love you ; but you, Ellen Adair, you will die, if you don't 
marry him. You need not shake your head — I 've known you 
ever since you were a tiny child, and I tell you, you would die. 
Don't I know your disposition? You never loved but a few 
persons in all your life, and to lose one of those — the dearest, 
too — would kill you. You couldn't live, and see Edward 
Gray married to another ! " 

O, how meekly she answered me! Never had I seen her 
look so thoroughly angelic. 

"I am so glad," she said, "that you think it won't kill 
Edward, any way. As for me, I don't think I shall die yet ; 
but my mother 's in heaven, you know, already, and I 'm willing 
to go home to her when my Father calls me ; " and she raised 
her mild, serious eyes to heaven, with such an expression of 
hopeful love and trust, that I could hardly refrain from falling 
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on my imees and worshipping her, as a yisiblo incarnation of the 
Divine Love. 

• After that, Edward Gray met her but seldom, and even then 
usually in the presence of others ; but one night they chanced to 
be alone for a few moments in the grape-yinc arbor at Elm- 
wood, and he told her all his love. She listened, timidly, in 
wild joy, blent with quick throbs of agony, and when he con- 
cluded, she answered, very quietly, 

"I love you, Edward, but I cannot marry you. It is im- 
possible ! " 

" I knew it — I knew it ! " cried Edward, wildly, as he rushed 
from her presence, hearing not, or heeding not, her faint, whis- 
pered request that he would return. 

Half an hour later, I found Ellen alone in the arbor, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

"0, Louise," she said, *^1 have made him angry, and he 
will never come back. He would not wait for me to tell him 
why I would not marry him — and he is gone ! " 

And, true enough, he was gone. The next morning Edward 
Gray had left the village, and it was years before we heard from 
him again. 

Ellen Adair suffered deeply ; every day her pale &ce seemed 
to grow thinner, and paler, and more spiritual ; but she did not 
die. She never uttered a single complaint. Not one word of "^ 
nnthankfulness marred the pure gratitude of her living unto 
God, for her life was one continual sacrifice of herself. It was 
in vain that men, however noble or talented, attempted to 
pay her any attention. They were repulsed — quietly and pd* 
litely, it is true, but yet most decidedly. 
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Her heart had opened like a rose-bud to the touch of one 
master spirit; but, like a rose-bud once withered, its leaves 
could never again unfold. She passed her life in the discharge 
of all gentle duties of love and charity ; while you could never 
have guessed, from her manner, that a single grief had ever 
shrined itself in her pure heart. 

Five years had passed, and a new house was going up in Rye- 
field. A stranger had purchased the ground, the most beautiful 
site in the village. Then an architect arrived with his troops 
of workmen, and soon the imposing structure rose up fair and 
stately. The grounds in the neighborhood were laid out with 
exquisite taste, and everything was being arranged and beauti- 
fied according to the directions of its invisible owner. 

At last came a rumor that Edward Gray, who had been 
spending some time in Europe, had returned, and was become 
the proprietor of the grove, and its new edifice. 

"Of course he must have got married," said the gossips ; " he 
never would think of taking that trouble for himself, all alone." 

For once it seemed that the gossips were right ; for, as soon 
as the house and its appurtenances were completed, a handsome 
travelling-carriage drove through the village, and stopped at the 
grove. From this same travelling-carriage alighted our old 
friend Edward Gray, and after him a lady, young, slight, and, 
the gossips said, beautiful. 

For my own part, I thought of all the happiness at the grove 
without either pleasure or envy, for I was heartily provoked 
with Edward. 
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Trae, Ellen Adair had refused to marry Iiim ; but why could 
he not have asked her again — why could he not have waited ? 

I was brooding these things in my heart, about a week after 
the family had become domesticated, when Ellen herself came 
in. 

" Have you been to the grove yet ? " was her first inquiry. 

" No, nor I don't want to. I don't like Edward Gray, now ; 
and, as for his upstart wife, I don't want to see her ! " 

" Why, Louise, are you quite sure you are in your senses ? " 
said Ellen, quietly, as she laid her hand upon my brow. " I 
am going to call on Mrs. Gray," she continued, " and you must 
go and got your bonnet and come with me. It 's a civility we 
owe to strangers ; and, beside, I don't mind telling you, Louise, 
I do want to see what kind of a person Edward Gray has found 
to love." 

I know not what sort of spell the girl exercised over me with 
her " come and go," but, really, it soon began to seem a neces- 
sary piece of civility, and a very desirable thing, to call on the 
Grays, and forthwith I got ready and went. 

Ellen was looking beautifully, that afternoon. She wore a thin 
white hat, with pale pink flowers and ribbons, a dainty white 
muslin dress, and a delicate rose-colored scarf. 

She was " fair and beautiful " to look upon, as ihe Scotch 
people say ; and I was wondering, as she tripped up the grav- 
elled walk, whether the sight of that sweet face would not still 
have power to make Edward Gray's matrimonial heart ache. 

A servant conducted us into the pleasant parlor. It was 
indeed arranged with exquisite taste — books, and pictures, and 
rare objects of vertu brought from beyond the sea, were scat- 
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tered round in luxurious profusion, while the other appointments 
of the room were gorgeous enough for the boudoir of a countess. 
"And all this might have been Ellen's! " thought I, as I sur- 
veyed it. 

Edward Gray entered first. He was indeed handsomer than 
ever, and I trembled for the efiect of his appearance on Ellen. 
She rose as he entered the room, but immediately sat down 
tgain. He approached her cordially, with an extended hand. 

" Miss Adair," he remarked, " it gives me pleasure to wel- 
come you to our new home." 

"And it gives me pleasure, Mr. Gray," she replied, "to 
welcome you to Ryefield." 

And this was all. Thus ihej met — two persons who had 
once been all the world to each other. I knew that Nellie loved 
him still, but for Edward Gray I could not answer. 

Very soon Mrs. Gray entered. The character of her face was 
not sufficiently exalted to be called beautiful, but she was an 
extremely pretty person. She was a blonde, with luxuriant 
hair, and large, clear blue eyes, with a smile in them. Her 
slight figure was arrayed in the most elegant and tasteful man- 
ner, and, altogether, she was as nice a little wife as one need 
wish to see. 

She welcon^ed us both cordially, remarking to me, "I 
have of\en heard my husband speak of you. Miss Cleveland; but 
I don't remember to have heard Miss Adair's name before. 
Perhaps " (turning to Ellen) " you were not in town when my 
husband was here before ? " 

"0, yes," said I, simply, "surely Ellen was in town, but 
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.perhaps Mr. Gray mentioned me more especially, because my 
brother Frank was his most intimate friend." 

Oar call, though a brief one, was sufficient to assure me that 
there was no intellectual sympathy between the talented, bril- 
liant Edward Gray, and his very nice little wife ; and to convince 
me, also, that Ellen Adair was not quite forgotten. After many 
years, Edward told me the particulars of his marriage. 

It seems, he had acquired his immense fortune by a successM 
discovery which he patented in England, soon after he left 
Ryefield; and then, being desirous of making the tour of the con- 
tinent before his return, he had joined the party of an English 
nobleman, whose wife was an American. The lady's sister, Miss 
Maria Clinton, had been of the party, and very soon he dis- 
covered that his polite attentions to the younger lady had awak- 
ened a sentiment warmer than friendship in his behalf. 

At first, this perplexed him ; then it flattered him, and soothed 
the vanity wounded by Ellen Adair's rejection ; and so, before he 
was aware of it, he found himself the husband of Maria Clinton. 
But he awoke from the honeymoon to discover a want in his 
heart which she could not satisfy, a love she hal never yet been 
able to awaken. Still would the sweet face of Ellen Adair 
haunt his slumbers ; still he awoke to sigh over a love his con- 
science condemned, and his judgment pronounced hopeless. 

I know not by what strange fate he was urged on, when he 
came to Ryefield, and fixed his residence so near the object of his 
hopeless love. For her, at least, his coming was not well. I 
was right in thinking she could not endure to see him the hus- 
band of another. 

From the day on which we called at the grove, she commenced 
18 
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to pine ; and, while the Bammer days grew long and pleasant, her 
step became more and more feeble, and her cheek paler. 

It was late in an August afternoon, the sun was just sinking, 
and his infinite glory streamed over the broad earth, and through 
the blinds, into the windows, and over the carpet of Ellen 
Adair's pleasant room. 

Ellen herself was sitting in a high-backed chair, bolstered up 
by pillows, watching the clouds ; and when the last one faded 
from the west, and the stars began to come out in the clear 
blue, she turned to me, and said, solemnly, 

" Louise, I have seen the sun go down and the stars rise for 
the last time ! " There was nothing mournful in her voice ; it 
was only the certainty, and the shadow of death, that frightened 
mo. Ellen's face looked calm and sweet, as usual, and there was 
no tremor in her clear voice. 

" Must you go to-night, darling ? " I whispered, mournfully. 

" Yes, Louise, and, were it not that I don't like to leave you, I 
should be very thankful. While here I had to struggle fiercely with 
a terrible sin, — the temptation to love Edward Gray, now that ho 
was the husband of another. Thank God, Louise, that this cup 
is about to pass from me ; for it will not be wrong to look down 
on him from heaven and love him." 

I stole from the room, ofi she ceased speaking, and taking a 
card, I wrote hurriedly on the back of it : 

"Edward Gray: Ellen Adair is ill — dying. She will die 
to-night. I do not say if you ever loved her, for I know you 
did, but, if you love her now, come to us directly. 

'Louise Clevixakd." 
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I sent this note by the errand-boy, and then reentered Ellen's 
room, without telling her anything of the proceeding. In five 
minutes Edward Gray stood by her bed-side, for we had lain her 
down on her couch by the window. Going up to her, he knelt 
down by her side, and, folding her in his arms, he exclaimed, 

" O, Ellen, my first, my only love ! " For a moment she 
shrank from his embrace, but he only held her the more 
firmly. 

*< Ellen,*' he said, " darling Ellen, you shall rest here now ; 
you are dying, and it is not wrong. I will hold you thus, once 
in this life. You shall die upon my bosom ! O, Ellen, how I 
have loved you! God in heaven knows that, from the first 
moment I ever saw you, you have been the very idol of my being. 
It is true, I called another wife. I took another to my home 
and heart ; but it was for her sake, not for mine, and when I did 
not know yoti had ever loved me. 

** 0, Ellen, my souPs darling ! will you not be mine in heaven ? 
Thank God with me, my beautiful, that there is death, there is 
heaven ! " 

And there he sat all this time, clasping her in his arms, as she 
had never dared to hope he would clasp her on earth. The past 
was forgotten, — the long, bitter, suffering past, — in the ecstasy 
of that one hour, snatched, as it were, from the very jaVs of 
death. 

Silently, for a long time, Ellen lay there, with her head upon 
his bosom. At length she said, with a faltering voice, " Glory 
be to God on high ! God is good, — is he not, Edward? — to give 
us one hour like this, even though it must be death which hallows 
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Then, for a long time, there was once more silence between 
ns in that chamber of death ; and once more Ellen broke it. 

*< Come and kiss mc, Louise/' she said ; and I pressed mj lips 
to hers. ** You haye been very dear to me, mj more than sister; 
and God will bless jou for all your love. 

*' My father," and she turned her eyes on the old man, seated, 
in his agony, at .Uie bed's foot, — ** my father, will you not kiss 
your motherless child, and bless her ? " 

Fondly the father pressed his lips to her brow, and bade God 
be merciful unto her and bless her in her last agony, even as she 
had blessed him, all the days of her life. Then she turned to her 
lover, and, resting her head still closer on his bosom, she whb- 
percd, 

** £dward, I am all yours now, until I am summoned by oor 
Father and our God. He is our Gt)d, isn't he, Edward ? Strive, 
for my sake, dearest, to put all your faith in him, to pray for his 
grace, and finally to meet me in heaven. But I can't talk any 
more. I am faint. Pray for strength, dearest Kiss me 
once ! " and, for the first tune in his life, Edward Gray pressed 
his lips to those of the idol of his youth, the worship of his man- 
hood. But he kissed the dead, for Ellen's lips were cold and 
stiff. 

So soon, so silently, had her spirit passed from earth to hca^n, 
while the light was still kindling in her eyes, and the sweet smile 
still beaming about her lips. 

We laid her to rest in a quiet, blessed spot, where the grass is 
green, and the brook murmurs by her, ever and forever, soothing 
her sleep with its melody. The days of her father were long 
ago numbered, and he, too, sleeps beside his Ellen. 
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Edward Gray was a kind, devoted husband, bat a year has 
passed since his wife sunk into her grave ; and, sitting beside 
me in a pleasant nook, not many days ago, ho told me, for 
the first time, of his relations with Maria, his motives in mar- 
rying, and the sacred altar in his heart, where Ellen's name had 
been always written, and where no eyes, save hers, had ever 
gaaed. 

But that is past. I am an old woman now, and Edward Gray 
also will soon be gathered to his &thers. There will be other 
graves, beside Ellen's and that of my little brother ; and over 
them all will the sunshine rest, the stars smile, the willows wave, 
and the green trees nod. 

We have loved in life, and in death we will not be divided. 
18* 



A WALK IN MAY-TIME. 



We wandered by the barnaide, 

In the merry month of Maj, 
When the leaflets and the bloaBoms 

Were keeping holiday ; 
When the cowslipe starred the meadows, 

And the alders fringed the brook, 
And the early violets lifted 

To the skies a loving look ; 
And the wild choke-cheny blossoms 

You braided in my hair, 
Till my cheek with blushes deepened. 

As you said that I was &ir ! 
And I thought that sweet spring sunshine 

Jacob's ladder might have been. 
On which angels clomb to heaven, 

And came down again to men ; 
For the breezes breathed but incense. 

And the streamlet breathed but prayer. 
And a misty gold went floating 

On the fragrant spring-time air ; 
And I surely thought your kisses 

Were like blessings from the skies. 
And a thousand visions slumbered 

In your blue and dreamy eyes ! 
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But i}ie day blew slowlytorer 

With a noise of wind and lain ; 
To your eyes there came a shadow, 

To my heart there came a pain ; 
And the streamlet 'gan to dimple ; — 

Was it with some angel*s tears, 
Who sat weeping, in the silence, 

O'er the changes of the years! 
There shall come another May-time ; 

By the bomside I shall walk, 
Hearing no gjlad step beside me, 

And no sound of pleasant talk ; 
Gone will be the breathing £ngrance, 

And the mono in the air. 
As the wild choke-cherry blossoms 

Will be withered from my hair. 
Never more, like Jacob's ladder. 

Will the sunshine seem to fall ; 
T will be domb by ghosts and spectret. 

Bearing up a funeral paUf 
But my life is blowing over, 

With a noise of wind and lain, — 
I shall sleep the deathnsleep calmly, 

And my heart will oeaso from pain. 



HUSH! 



Hush ! she is dying ! The sunlight streams through the plate- 
glass windows, the room is fragrant with the sweet breath of 
southern flowers, — large, milk-white African lilies, roses a ni^t- 
ingale might stoop to worship, cape jasmines, and camellias 
with their large, glossy leaves. 

Through the open casement steals the faint, musical tinkle of 
playing fountains ; and the light, tempered pleasantly by rose- 
curtains, kindles up gorgeous old paintings with a halo bright as 
a rainbow. It is as if fresher sunshine was falling earthward on 
the bower of beauty. 

The canary sings in his gilded cage, — her canary, — and the 
mocking-bird raises his clear note higher and higher on the per- 
fumed air. 

Why do you clench your hand till the nails draw the rich 
rosy blood through the quivering skin? Why do you grind 
your teeth together, and hiss between, that one word, hush ? It 's 
a beautiful home, I 'm sure ; and that lady, with her head upon 
your bosom, is fair as any dream-vision of the painter. 

Surely nothmg could be purer than that broad, high brow ; 
nothing brighter than those sunny curls ! 

And she loves you, too ! Ah, yes, any one could read that, in 
the deep violet eyes raised so tenderly to your own. Ah ! that 
is it, — your young wife loves you ! 
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She linked to jours the cxbtcnce of an angd^ when she knelt 
beside jou at the marriage altar. 

For twelve long, golden months, an angd has walked or sat 
bj your aide, or slept in jour bosom. 

You knew it ! No mortal woman ever made jour heart bow 
before a puritj so divine ! 

No earthly embraee ever sa filled jour soul with the glory 
from bejond the stars ; no earthlj smile ever shone so unchang- 
inglj above all such noisome things as jou earth-worms call care 
and trouble. She is an angel, and other angels have been sing- 
ing to her in the long dajs of this pleasant June-time. 

" Ilcsn ! " JOU saj, but jou cannot shut out the anthem-notes 
of heaven from those unsealed ears ! Louder, higher swell ihQ 
hjmns of iha seraphs, — brighter grows tiie smile round your 
young wife*s lips. 

** Charles," she whispers, "dearest, I'm almost home; ycu 
will come by and by, and I am going to ask God to bless you ! " 
But you cannot bear it; you turn away, and the big tears 
gaUier in the violet eyes. 

You have held her tiiere on your bosom all day — all night ; 
are you tired ? — but you don't answer. Closer, closer you clasp 
the slight, &ir figure ; painfully you press your lips to the cold 
brow ; — Carrie is dead ! 

What is it to you tiiat the sunshine is bright ? what that its 
rays fall on broad lands — ycfur lands ? what is it, now that $ke 
can walk on them no more? And what is death — her death? 
Few people knew her ; no nation will raise a monument to her 
memozy ! But she was yours, — your all ! 
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No, — yours and God's ; and your year of joy is over, and she 
rests on Ilia bosom now, in heaven. 

They have dug a grave for her ; spring-flowers brighten over 
it, and the green grass smiles with daisies and violets. You go 
there and sigh and pray, and ask God if you, too, may go 
home ; and, when no answer comes, your proud heart rises up in 
bitterness, and, with the bold, wicked words upon your tongue, 
you pause, — for your guardian angel looks down from heaven, 
and whispers, " Hush ! " 



Hush ! she is praying ! There is no carpet upon iha floor, no 
fragrance of flowers in the comfortless room, and the sun's 
broad glare falls all untempered upon the rough boards and the 
heap of straw in the corner. 

She is beautiful, that young girl who kneels there. Her face 
would have been a glorious study for one of Greutze*s pale, spir- 
itual Madonnas. Her attitude — the upraised face, the clasped 
hands, the long, black hair streaming backward — might have 
been a model for Praxiteles, as she kneels there, in that glaring, 
imcomfortable room, by the pallet of straw in the comfortless 
corner. 

" Hiish ! " You should hear her prayer ; it is not a model 
prayer ; it is not so much the giving thanks for the blessings 
showered upon her lot ; not a petition put up half-falteringly for 
friend or lover ; — no, it is the near approach to a great and 
mighty Spirit! 

"Father," it pleads, " 0, Father, save mo from myself!" 
There is a crushing agony in the tone, and the big tears roll 
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down from her pale cheeks, and fall on the bare floor like round, 
glittering diamonds. Not always had she been thus desolate. 

Her father — a proud, sensitive, dreamy man, better fitted for 
a poet than a merchant — had been unfortunate in his specula- 
tions, and his creditors had turned him beggared fVom the fair 
home he had built for his dead wife's child ! 

" Brutes, fiends ! " do you say ? Hush ! They were safe men, 
— their notes were good on Wall-street ; tnie men, — they car- 
ried all their threats into execution ; pious men, — they went to 
church every Sunday, and carried prayer-books clasped with gold 
and bound in velvet ; just men, — Daniels come to judgment, — 
they only took their own. What was it to them whether Paul 
Clifibrd starved, or his daughter sank to a ruin worse than death? 
They did n't see why people would get into such scrapes, and 
then look to honest people to help them out; they never got 
into any, — not they! O, they were good men, were Paul Clif- 
ford's creditors ! 

Dreadfully shocked they were, when the proud, sensitive poet- 
merchant put an end to an existence misfortune had rendered 
torture. They would n't let Blanche Clifibrd teach music in their 
families, — not they! Why, she might turn out as bad as her 
father. 

This very day Blanche had been to the chief of them, and 
pleaded for work, in vain, with the tears streaming from her beau- 
tiful eyes. This day his son, who had been her own betrothed, 
had whispered to her of flight with him, — of a bridal where 
their own hearts should be the priests ; and ^Blanche, loving him 
still, as woman loves but once, had felt all her soul thrill to the 
strange power of his brilliant words, as ho whispered of a fiadr 
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sonthem home, till she seemed to see the glorious sonshine stbep- 
ing southern flowers and crimsoning rich clusters of southern 
finit ; and then, remembering that she could not be his wife, had 
put her fingers in her ears, and ran for more than life, — for the 
hope of heaven ! 

This day, as she knelt, her soul passed forth from the weary 
scene of misery and starvation, and her &ir form was left 
stark, and' stiff, and cold, in the hot glare of the June sunshine. 

Truly, you say, are God's judgments in this world unequal ! 
Be nlent. 

There will be a judgment at the day of judgment ; and mortal 
eyes can poorly read the counsels of the Infinite and Unchange- 
able.— HUSH! 



"AN EMPTY POCKET'S THE WORST 
OF CRIMES." 



To be sore ! Nothing at all like it ! A man may get his 
money in whatever way he pleases ; be gailty of usory, extor- 
tion, anything, so that his coat is fine and his boots glossy. 

I tell you what, — there is nothing like velvet to sanctify religion. 
Now, any common-sense indiyidoal can't help seeing that there 's 
no possibility of John the coachman, who stands on the church- 
steps holding the horses and congealing in his new liVery, being 
in as religions a frame of mind as his master, who sits in his 
comfortable, damask-covered pew, kneels on his embroidered has- 
sock, and says amen with sach an unction. 

It would be the death of me even to suggest that John the 
coachman gets just about as good a knowledge of the sermon as 
his master ; that the cold, and the horses, and the handsome 
lady's maid over the way, don't any more occupy his attention 
than the rise in stocks, ihe prosperity of his children, and the 
sense of his position as a family-man, occupy John the coach- 
man's master, kneeling on the hassock, or sitting in his cush- 
ioned pew. I must confess one question does pop into my head, 
rather provokingly, — whether there is one Gospel for the poor 
and another for the rich, — whether it is a Christian duty for 
John's master to go to church, and John to stay outside. 
19 
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«AN SMPTT POOKXT 'S THE W0B8I Of CBDOB." 



I should like so mach to know which set that passage was 
meant for where it says, " Kepcnt, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." 

I guess that means the poor folks. It can't be that rich people 
have any such disagreeable duties to perform as faith and repent- 
ance. 

Sackcloth and ashes would n't look well outside of velvet and 
embroidery. I do believe rich folks ought to raise John's salary, 
though, when, besides standing out in the cold till the tip-ends of 
his fingers get irreligiously lukewarm, he has to do all their 
repenting for them 



WOOED AND WON. 



*< DiY me just a little piece of b'ead, dear mamma ! P*ease, 
dear mamma, and hsfff will be so good ! Baby hundiy — baby 
80 hundiy — no b'ead so Ion' time ! P'eaae div baby a little ! " 

** 0, God, it is too much ! " and Kathleen threw down her 
work, already stained with tears, and caught her ^mished child 
to her heart. Time was when Kathleen had never known want, 
— when her little foot sank half-buried in rich carpets, when 
her delicate form reclined on yelvet and down, and her fastidious 
taste was pampered by viands the rarest and most costly. Then 
there was a broad, strong breast for Kathleen to rest upon, a 
fond arm to shelter her, and a voice which called her, many times 
every day, " Kate, my life's star, my darling ! " 

But he had died, — died with his head upon her bosom ; and 
she had seen the sod piled above hb breast, and turned away, 
a stricken, lonely woman, clasping her little Winnie to her heart. 
Then came ruthless creditors, whose rights she never dared 
to question, and swept away from her her &ir home, and even 
the treasured bridal tokens ^ven her by the friends of her own 
orphan childhood. Kathleen was destitute. Those who had 
courted her society of old — who would have given a small for- 
tune to be invited to her parties, or take an airing in her car- 
riage — swept by her now on the other side. Only one friend 
iemaiiied« He was an old man, rich and influential, one 
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who had songlit to gain her hand before she had given it to 
Harry, and who renewed hiB ofier now, and still in vain. She 
had buried her heart, she said, in Harry's grave, and she should 
die if she could not be true to his memory. O, how wearily had 
toiled those fingers, unused to labor ! and still her scanty pittance 
could not procure the little Winnie bread, and still the hunger- 
fiend was gnawing at her own vitals. 

She strained the little one to her burstii^ heart " Mother 
will give Winnie bread pretty soon, darling, if she has to beg it." 
There was a step upon the stair, and the old man entered. 

" What ! your child, Kathleen, wailing for bread ! That must 
not be ! K you will not be the old man's wife, you must be 
his child ; — come to my house, Katie, for I am very desolate. 
I will take care of you and Winnie, — you shall never want 
more." 

" B'ead, mamma, p'ease div Winnie some b'ead,** broke in the 
infant's wailing cry; and, raising her dark eyes to heaven, 
Kathleen made answer, 

" I have no right, Mr. Green, to accept your generocdty, with- 
out making you some equivalent. My heart is dead, buried 
with Harry; but, if my hand, with my esteem, and my unswerving 
truth and gratitude, can make you happy, you shall have it 
Harry will f9r^e me, when he knows it is for his child's sake I 
do it" 

And thus* it was that Kathleen became the old man's darling, 
and the world said she had forgotten and was happy. But she 
bore the same resemblance to the E[athlcen of old as does a 
marble statue to the model after wfiich it is chiselled. Some- 
times, in her hours of solitude, she would clasp his diild to her 
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heart, and weep and sob like an anguished woman ; but in society 
no statue could have been colder or prouder. Every one said 
Mrs. Green was more beautifiil than oyer, but there seemed a 
kind of mystery about her. No one dared to address her as of 
old, and yet every one sought her society. The throbbings of 
her proud, true heart were bound down with folds of silk and 
velvet, and the gems which glittered in her hair were not colder 
or brighter than her cold, proud eyes. But the world did not 
see her in her hours of lonely anguish. They could not share 
her lonely vigils, kneeling at the foot of the cross ; or know how 
sweet was the release, when the kiss of the death-angel froze the 
smile upon her lips. 

19* 



OUR LADY UNA. 



Ladt Una, puie and saini-like, 

Wondrous mother, perfect "wife I 
O'er mj heart there falls a shadow. 

From the deep calm of thy life. 
And I bow mj head in homage 

To thy matron beauty fiiir, 
For I know some angel braided 

Back the dark waves of thy hair. 

Surely seraphs, straying outward, 

Underneath the stars at night, 
Eifised thy ligs and forehead, lingering 

With a thrill of deep delight ; 
Leaving there a peace so h(^y, 

Mortal hearts grow hushed in awe 
At thy wisdom pure and lowly, 

Type of God's most perfect law. 

Lady Una, child-like kneeling. 

At thy feet I breathe a prayer, — 
Let but once thy hands in blessing 

Gently fall upon my hair ; 
So shall I, who blindly traverse 

Paths which angel-feet have trod, 
Sometimes see from fiyr the glory 

Of the fiuH)ff home of God. 



VALERIE. 

** I feel my soul drawn unto thee, 
Struigelj, and strongly, and more and more, 
Ab to one I hare known and lored before ; 
For erery sonl ia akin to me, that dwells in the land of mystery." 

OOLDIH lACUOrD. 

" Comb to mo ! Come to mo ! " 

It was the third night I had heard that sammons in mj deep, 
and awoke to find a cold sweat on my brow, and a chilliness as 
of death in my limbs. The third night, and I dared not disre- 
gard it longer. I knew that it was the Toice of Yal^rie; I 
knew that those were the pale hands of my beloved stretched 
ont to mo thus imploringly ; I knew that those were her be- 
seeching eyes looking into mine £rom the far distance. Bat the 
way was long. I had not met Yaldrie for years ; and she was 
living in a stately castle, many thousand miles away. Between 
us were high mountuns and boiling waves, and many a league 
of torrid deserts. The second ni^t, when the voice called me, I 
had made answer, 

** Wherefbre dost thou summon me, O restless spirit, suffer- 
ing me not to slumber ? The way is long, and, lo ! I am weak 
and helpless ! " But still the answer was, " Come to me ! come 
to me ! " and the third morning I started. 

I crossed many a rapid stream, many a dreary waste ; and 
every ni^t, when I lay down to rest, still sounded that fiur-off 
voice in my ear, hurrying, pleading, beseeching, — «<Oome to 
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me ! '' I said it was years since I had met YiUHe. TVlieii I 
was a boy scarcely yet fifteen, I was the pupil of a &r-famed 
sage, and in his house I first saw my beloved. She, too, was 
there, irom a great distance. She was three years my senior, 
and at first I only dared to gaze timidly into the mysterious 
depths of her eyes. She was always dressed in black, with her 
heavy black hair pushed off her broad, intellectual forehead, and 
lying round her pale cheeks like shadows of midnight. I used 
to look all day into her great eyes ; and at night I would see her 
in my dreams, her white, still fiice set in its night of hidr. 

I don't know how it was that I ever dared to speak to her of 
love, but I suppose I obeyed the voice of my fate. The hour came, 
and I spoke. Valerie threw herself into my arms. There was 
no attempt at disguise or concealment In that faint, sweet voice, 
which alwa3r8 sounded to my car like musio out of grave-yards, 
she whispered, as she laid her sofl lips to my cheek, *' Paul, I 
love you ! — I am yours now and forever." And never, surely, 
were vows of love breathed by truer lips. Valerie was mine. 

We talked often of that world of spirits lying above us and 
aroimd us — of the power of the immortal, and the strength of 
the human will. >* There is no sueh thing as death," said YaMrie, 
one day. " What men call so, is but the change, when the tired, 
worn-out body needs rest, and the soul seeks another habitation. 
We die when our souls will ; and I shall only die when you ar« 
by my side, for I will give you a double mighL My soul shall 
enter your body, and dwell with yours. No matter how many 
leagues of land lie between us, — I will summon you to my side, 
and my soul shall not go forth until it enter the taberoaclc of 
yours." 
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Months passed on, and wo were parted. Yal^e rotnmed to 
the castle of her fitthers, and I entered the lists at the great 
tournament of life. '^ Valerie," I had said, " when years have 
passed, and I have won gold and fame, I will seek yoa in the 
&r-off casUe, and you shall be my wife." 

<* Yes, Panl; but thb &ail body may get weary sooner than 
that; and then I shall sommon you to my side, and you shall 
bear away my sonl to help you onward. — Will you come ? " 

I bound myself by a solemn oath, on the holy Evangels, and 
we parted, — Valerie stretching toward me ever and forever her 
pale hands, and turning on mine her great eyes, streaming with 
tears. 

I had gone &rth into the world, and fought manfully against 
the spectral knight, in his death-black armor, whom men call Fate. 
I had wrested many things firom his iron fingers; and before every 
encounter I had said, << I will win this, and this; and, bearing its 
price in my hand, I will go to Yaldrie ; " and every time my soul 
had been unsatisfied, and I had waited till still another good 
gift should be mine, ere I started on my journey. 

But at last, in the solenm winter-midnight, the sommons came. 
In the solemn winter-midnight, the pale hands supplicated me, 
the great eyes melted mo with their tears, the wailing voice pleaded, 
" Come to me, come to me ! " and I went fbrih on my way. 

After many days, I came to a green path, which led up 
through a thicket of roses to a stately castle ; and again I heard 
the voice, coming firom a turret in the left wing of the building. 
The castle was of dark-gray stone. It had towers and bastions, 

" With its battlements lugh in the hush of the air, and the torretB 
thereon." 
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Under its windows lay sleeping a fair lake, very calm and 
tranquil. On its marge grew strange, flame-colored flowers, 
shaped like living things ; and over them fluttered gorgeous in- 
sects, red, green, and blue. I drew near to the brink, and gazed 
downward ; and the reflection of my own face seemed to come 
&om very far ofif, and I looked pale and wan, as I had seen tiie 
figures of the dead. And then once more, firom the lofly turret, 
fell the sound of that wailing voice. 

I opened the ponderous castle-door, which yielded readily to 
my touch, and passed onward through a long suite of rooms. 
They were furnished with a cold, Cereal magnificence. I saw 
no one. There was nothing to give evidence of life. The car^ 
pets on the floor were rich and dark; the hangings were of heavy 
crimson ; and the furniture of solid mahogany, quaintly carved 
in curious devices, the forms of griffins and monsters. The 
statues were of persons already dead, cold and sepulchral in the 
cerements of the grave ; the paintings were livid and ghastly, 
as of human beings transfixed in mortal agony. The table in the 
centre of the long hall seemed like a hearse ; and on it stood 
a vase, in the form of a death's head, the face upturned and the 
wide-open mouth filled with a bouquet of the same flame-colored 
flowers which grew upon the nmrgin of the lake. I had time 
for only a passing glance at all these things, as I was hurried on- 
ward, and ever onward, by that beseeching, resistless voice. At 
last I came to a narrow, winding staircase, up which I climbed, 
and before mo was a heavy, oaken-panelled door, slightly ajar. 
I pushed it open, and entered a room which seemed a chamber 
of mystery. It was hung with thick folds of sable velvet. It 
had no windows, but from a dome of colored glass fell rays of. 
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light, golden, and green, and crimson, chasing each oilier &nta8- 
ticallj over the black drapery. Directly beneath, and in the 
full radiance of white light pouring firom its very centre, where 
all the colors of the rainbow were concentrated to one focus, stood 
a lofty bedstead of carved ebony. It formed the support to a 
oouch of crimson yelyet, and here reposed a female figure. The 
long hair, black as night, floated oyer the white pillows ; the great, 
£ithomless eyes were wide open, with their tides of li^t coming 
and gomg. The pale hands were outstretched, and the low voice 
hushed its unquiet wailing at last, and only whispered, " Paul, 
you have come to me! — life of my life, I am at rest! " The 
weary leagues of torrid desert, the rushing streams, and the 
heaven-crowned mountains, were crossed at last! — Yal^e was 
in my arms! 

I had climbed upon the tessellated couch, and once more Yal^ 
rie's arms were around my neck, her head on my bosom, and I 
held there in my embrace that only one, of all earth's daugjhters, 
to whose voice the pulses of my soul could ever, in all eternity, 
keep time. I held her there for hours. Neither of us ^ke, 
until the sunlight had ceased to pour downward through the 
stained-glass dome, and the room was only lighted by the ever- 
burning wax tapers, standing on the black tables, in the 
comers. 

" Paul ! " said Valerie, at length, looking upward ; " Paul, do 
you see that star? Is it Mars or Vaius ?" 

" Mars, my beloved ! " 

" Yes, Paul, I thought so. It is the star of strength, and 
when it sets, this poor body will be worn out, and I must leave 
it I have been on a weary journey, my beloved ! Many days 



ago, I left the body lying here, and went forth to gammon yoiL 
I have lived many years, Paul, since our last meeting — maiiy 
more than could be counted in earthly records. Do you not know, 
beloyed, the old Arabian secret of the fast life ? Do you not 
know that eveiy human soul, in the first hour of its incarnation, 
has a weird appointed it, according to its strength ; and it may 
do this task quickly, and pass to another sphere of action, or it 
may linger slothMly in the body, like the toad who slept a 
thousand years in the ruins of Thebes ? I have wrou^t my 
work quickly, Paul ; and I have sent for you, because, when the 
star of strength shall set, my soul, departing firom the flesh, shall 
dwell with yours. Lift me up, my beloved, and lay my head 
just where I can hear your heart beat beneath it. That is it, 
strong, true heart; now listen, and, while I still n^y speak, you 
ahall hear the secrets of the stars." 

And, holding her there, I listened. God of the Hebrews, is 
there forgiveness for the idol worshipper, who dies holding his 
idol to his breast, with his cold lips pressed to the shrine ? I 
cannot answer. In that hour Yal^rie told me strange secrets of 
nature, wizard-spells that I dare not whisper over to myself at 
midnight. Spoken here, they would raise the gray stones from 
the roof, rive the madman's fetters, and lay chapel and tower in 
ruins. And, between them all, Valerie interrupted herself with 
oaths, and vows, and passionate cries of love, that on other lips 
than hers would have been blasphemy ; and, whispered there, 
with her lips against my cheek, they seemed to scorch me, like 
the wind blowing upward from the valley where flows the bot- 
tomless river of Phlegethon. What wonder that love so uttered 
is unblest ? Love which raises before the Saviour, and his cross, 
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ft hnmAn idol, and hides the brow of the Son of man with the 
tresseB which o'ersweep a mortal bosom ? 

# # # # * 

It was morning ero the star of strength sank in the west. 
Yaldrie had lain for some time silently watching it, and ^en 
it- disappeared she ^raised her head in momentary strength. 
She pressed her lips fervently to mine, and then the fire passed 
ftom her eyes, the gracefiil head fell heavily back upon my 
arm, the sweet mouth closed, the long lashes drooped down- 
ward, and the unbound tresses floated over my bosom like a 
pall. Yal^e was what men called dead ; but I knew my 
beloved was living still, free and happy, now that her task of 
life was wrougjbt. I put her gently from me, and smoothed the 
pillows for her unconscious head. 

All that day I watched her. I sat motionless by her side, 
while the features grew more and more rigid, looking out from 
their frame of death-black hair. That night, at midnight, a 
diange came. All day had my eyes been wide open, — fixed 
upon her face, — but, while the bell was chiming twelve, I felt 
an unseen hand pass before them, and they were sealed. Then, 
all around me, I felt a buzzing, swarming life. ThQ air was full 
of life. It was above me, beneath me, around me, — life that 
thrilled the blood in all my veins, and quickened all my pulses, 
and yet kept me silent and motionless. And then there was a 
diock which took away my breath. The castle shook to its 
foundations. The calm lake under the windows burst its bounds, 
and hurried surging toward some unseen sea. The tapers 
fared upwards in the comers, and I could feel the room flooded 
with a strange light. A moment, and all was still. The 
20 
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life had departed, the bell tolled one, and I knew that Ya- 
Urie's soul had entered my body. Over the eorpee on the 
carved ebony bedstead had passed a change too ghastly to 
name. It was my beloyed no longer. Yaldrie was in my 
heart, and the dead body there was no longer an^^t bat the 
fldster of the wonns. . 

* # * # # 

We left the castle, I #nd the soul of Yal6rie, and went forth 
among men« I belike they feared ns ; they could not compre- 
hend the strange might of my two-eouled existence. They did 
not know that when I laid my hand in kindness on an old 
friend's shoulder, it was not my will, but that strange, passion- 
ate soul of Yal^rie, in its wild strength, which flew at his throat 
and throttled him. They bouod me with fetters, and put me in 
this strong fbrtress ; and they think they have me safe. They 
would start up from their slumbers and tremble, did they but 
know that I am free still, — that I stay here only because it is 
my &te to suffer, and that when^the hour is come I shall go 
forth again, I and the soul of Yal^rie, to dwell in the fiur-distant 
castle, whose western turrets rise up out of the still lake, with 
the flame-colored flowers on ita margin. 

They tell me I am mad ! They told me it was not a castle 
where I found Yal6rie, but a stately tomb. That the furniture 
I saw was grave-stones, and the table with its death's-head was 
a hearse ; and that there I found my Yal6rie dead, in tiie white 
garments of the grave. That I called wildly on her name, and 
watched there by her side, with wide-opened eyes, until at last 
sleep came at midnight, and I woke up raving. But I remem- 
bered once more the voice which summoned me; the weaiy 
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jouney, and the chamber of mystery, whh its black han^gs 
and stamed-glaflB dome, llien knew t that I was not mad. I 
apeak the words of truth and soberness. Hush ypor murmurs, 
heart of mine ! the weird is almost over. Soon shall we go to 
rest, I and the soul of Yaldrie^my beloved^ 



JUNE-DAT DREAMINGS. 



Sitting on the mosBj rock, 

Where the shepherd guards the flock. 

Where I used to sit of old, 

Weaving chaplcts manifold 

(Strung with Fancy's threads of gold). 

Has another tale been told. 

Friends, that in other days 

Roamed o'er these pleasant ways. 

Far from my side have strayed. 

To some fair realm of shade ; 

And in these lonely hours, 

Girt round with withered flowers, 

Wherein my weary eye 

Turns to the watching sky, 

Glances of pain, 
Groping with outstretched hands. 
Toward Death's shadow-lands. 
They come, they come again ! 

Not as they came of old, 
When spring-flowers were blovring. 
Or summer streams a flowing ; 
When the very air was humming 
With the birds and beetle-thrumming ; 

And the sonBhine's paly gold 



Lay upon the velTeti 

Lay npoD the load-fide cnm, 

Stretohing out its kiadly aim 

Like a hflnait in • giofe (tf pabMy 

BleoBog dark^m^rod maide wbQ iMiid, 

Kneeliflig, la thoae gr9?ea of Bid I 
Thero were Inoda of tonghSng giiie^ 

With their vavei of muaxj hair^ 
Where the noirdiope gjbeaBied Uke pends, 

Oyer browi mofce pqzely iair«— 
With their laog^^ter^nlliiig lipe. 

And the Booflhine In their eyee , 
Shining etilly withont eolipeey 

When the etav am in the ikiai ! 
Many days ire roaaed tofethery 

In the aaninMr'a king, bine li^^ 
Chaang down the kogUieniag ihadowi, 

Toward the eonMkM of ni^t— 
PoUii^ oowaUpe in the faBeje, 

Hunting beniai in the wood, * 
Whesce the eunmor fonahine daUiap 

With the trailing golden-iod ! 
But my shadow haa grown longer, 

Ab I tread those meadows wide, 
And no more in sammer mnmingi 

Other shadows Ml beside ! 
And I seem to see a Tisum, — 

For they oome to me once more, 
From the dosky realm of phantoms. 

As they never came before, -— 
Patting back the golden tresses, 

Whidi around their foreheads lay, 
20* 
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Like tho aniling of the ■aii86t 
O'er the death-bed of the day, 

With their blue eyes garing upward, 
And their pale hands dasped in prayer, 

Journeyed they onto the oountry 
Than all other lands more fiur ; 

With my hands I cannot dasp them, 
And my dim eyes cannot see 

When they seem to smile upon me, 
For the tears that in them be ! 
On the same gray zock I 'mlntting. 
Still the butterflies are flitting — 
Still the yery air is humming 
With the birds and beetle-thrumming ; 

Cowslips nod within the yalleys. 
Berries blush within the wood ; 

Still tho summer sunshine dallies 
With the trailing golden-rod, — 
But they cannot give me pleasure ; 
To a slow and solemn measure 
Treads my heart the march of life, 
Getting weary with the strife ; 

Only spirits sit beside me. 
Only air is on my brow ; 

Only unseen fingers guide me, 
I am weary, — whore art thou ! 



THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

I HATE just been patting the rose-hued drapery away from the 
window of my little sanctum, 

<< And I would you had been there to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously." 

The moon is smiling down on her earth-worn dau^ter, as 
peacefully as an angel's blessing. Oyer the blue sky glide white, 
fleecy clouds, all tremulous with silyery li^t, and here and 
there a golden star floats out into the dear azure, pacing a 
stately minuet ; for the wild star-dance of December is over. 
But, even to-night, my heart is beating a moumM cadence to 
olden memories, that came stealing oyer me as I sat at the 
pleasant window. 0, what a soft hand was laid upon my tres- 
ses ; but cold and still in death is that fair hand now ! Still, 
^ down &om Paradise gleam her brown eyes, and her voice floata 
out from the corridors of the past, like a ^irit-whisper. 

And then, there are memories, such as every one has who 
feels that the earth-stain has fallen on his spirit, never so lightly ; 
— memories, half mournful, of childhood's innocent visions and 
trusting &ith. Among these, gently to my heart there steals the 
shadowing of my first love-dream. 

I was always a strange, wild dreamer ; and I fancied that all 
above the earth most be the abode of the good, and true, and 
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beantifbl ; finr I was mae that down, low down beneath my feet, 
was the riyer of Phl^thon, and the sAeepleBB hell. So upward I 
gased ever, like the diUdren in the Pilgrim's Progrees; and when 
they told me there was a ** Man in the Moon,** my childiflh heart 
Boon learned to regard him as the impenxmation of all beauty, 
li^t and loTelinesB. And tlien, in time, I grew to &nqyhe 
looked loyinj^y &om his loflj thxone on my simple worship ; 
and that he wore a smile for me, inyisible to other eyes. Nlfjai 
after ni^t I watched him ; and when they thou^t I was soundly 
slewing, I would xise, and draw the curtain from before the foot 
of my white bed, that he might look on me in my sleep, and 
watoh over my dreams. And when they said my eyes were dull 
and dreamy, and mourned that the ^Great All*Father ** had not 
gifted me with beauty, he seemed to bend and whisper, ** Ah, 
loved one, *t is but to keep ^ spirit bri^t, and its beantj will 
tremble throng -^ thou art my heart's bride still ! ** 

Hie months and years passed on, and purer and paler grew 
my brow ; lor I was weary-— veetless with ever sirifing to keep 
my heart bright fer my ^uritJHidegKxmL ! how I lii^^erod 
for his voice, — how I watdied and waited for his ooming! 
Wild, stormy m^rts, 4GHidk as witches run riot in, my heart was 
glad, for I thought the moon shone not, because his&ce was gone ; 
and that he was reaoung throng the air in search of me, ooodng 
to bear me home. O ! what dreams I had of that beautiful 
eountry, of the lakes that were deeping in the silver li^t, and 
the low <^imes ringiBg throu^ the folded lily4>el]s{ With 
every disappointment, my pure fitith seemed to bri^iten, and I 
hoped OB. 

At last, my gentle mother, with tears in her prayecfU ejes, 
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folded her soft arms around me, and, kissing her child, sent me 
off to school. School — ah me! it is a weary place to send a 
young child, with a heart brimful of spirit-fancies. I believe 
the scholars all laughed at my strange dream ; and I think they 
told the teacher, for she gavo me a lesson in astronomy to learn 
next day. She was a kind, noble woman, and yet I nerer dared 
to' love her. There was a world of straight-forward, genuine 
kindness in her words and tone, and then she was wise, too ; we 
children trembled as we thought how wise; but there was no 
romance stored away beneath her broad brow and raven hair, 
and I knew (for everywhere diildren have a God-given talisman 
to read the hearts of men) she would laugh mockingly at the 
sweet whispers of my spirit-love ; so I only stole away and looked 
at him from the window in the broad, steep landing of the old- 
£i£^onod stairs. But they brought the lights, and took me 
away from my Eden, and set me down to learn my long, long 
lesson in astronomy ! And then, for the first time, I read, with 
tear-dimmed eyes, how fai the moon is from our little world ! 

Perhaps older children have dreamed dreams a little like my 
own. Perhaps others than I may have looked too many weary 
miles above them, and read their fate in eyes that gave back no 
answering light into their own. But scarcely more bitter can 
have been their agony than mine, when, in my innocent, trusting 
childhood, with my white robe still floating like a cloud about 
me, and the heavenly sunshine still sleeping in my hair, I read 
this terrible sentence, that seemed the death-knell of all human 
hopes and joys, " The distance of the moon from the earth is 
two hundred and forty thousand miles ! " It crushed all my 
beautiful star-hopes in a moment. I know ho had not learned to 
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love me from that long £fltanoe off; and I thoo^t it wae so &r 
be ooold never journey earth-ward. ! how bitterly I wept 
that night, with the onrtaina closely drawn at my bed'a foot, that 
be mi^t not look at my nuBery ! But at last I sobbed myself 
to sleep ; and Iben there came to me the beantifbl Virgin mother, 
with her smiling qres ; my bed grew soft and light, like the liUle 
bed at home, and she lifted my bead on her boenn, and wbiq[>ered, 
** Be good, dear child, and lode upward sUll ; there is love fiir 
thee in heaven ! " But she could not take me with her, for I 
must linger on the green earth, ever striving to ke^ my heart 
bri^t, and my white robe pure. And still I strive, and still I 
linger; and the memory of that early love, and the gentle whis- 
per of the Virgin mother, go ever with me as a talisman. 

But others than I have dreamed thus ! Others than I have 
been woke to tears and suffering, — and God grant that to all 
such summoning whispers from the Eden-land may come ; and 
totbe heart that earthly love has left desolate the love-lij^ 
may still glow and bri^^ten around the Saviour upon the eross ! 
Truly, ftr sudi the reward is great in heaven ! 



THE BISHOP^S BRIDE. 

Thb Biahop was oorning to Ryefield, — combg to spend six 
long summer weeks in oar pleasant little Tillage, in seaieh of 
rest and quiet! Ryefield people are, for the most part, hos- 
pitable, and ihej nsoall j mind their own biunness, at least, half 
the time; but, then, one does n't see a real, live bishop eveiy day, 
and I soppose this was why the yonng ladies all got together, 
^e day before he was expected, to form a leagae against his 
peace and happiness. 

It so chanced that oar bishop had ncTer obeyed the seriptaral 
injonction, to '* be the.hosband of one wife.** He was Ihirty-fiye, 
and a bachelor. He was accoanted remarkably fine-looking, and 
I remember I thought him even handsome, with his tall, firmly-knit 
figure, his clear, blue eyes, and his heavy, waving carls of chest- 
nut-brown hair. He seemed, from all we could learn of him, to 
be a man of the ** St John Rivers " order, somewhat cold and 
stem, but indefatigably devoted to his calling. He had been 
admitted to the priesthood at twenty-three, and nearly ten years 
of his after Hfe had been passed in the establishment of Indian 
missions. The bishopric had fallen on his head unsought, and 
in his daily life he still walked humbly, as one of the least of 
Christ's disciples. 

And yet all his Christian humility could not prevent us from 
holding a sewing-sodety, and, as I have said, conc^iring against 
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his peace. We must surely all get acquainted with him, — tha* 
was resolved on, and a discussion was forthwith held as to ways 
and means. <* I shall be presented to him," said the queenly 
Ada Glengyle, " for I know his sister very well, and, beside, — " 

" And, beside," interrupted dashing Elate Barclay, " you are 
chief soprano singer ; but that won't help us any. I say, girls, 
what do you think of a picnic ? We could ask the bishop's 
protection, just hinting that we were all lambs of his flock." 

" Capital ! capital ! " cried several voices ; and saucy May 
Evelyn shook down her golden curls, and tossed her little head. 
" I give you fair warning, girls," she exclaimed, laughingly, 
" &ir warning. I am quite resolved Bishop Blake shall never 
leave Byefield without a wife. If any of the rest of you can do 
better than I can, you 're welcome to try. But what do you 
say, Lily White ? you have n't spoken yet." 

" I say, that I hardly think it 's right to talk so about the 
bishop. He seems to me like St. Paul, or one of the angels. 
I don't ever expect to get much acquainted with him ; I shall 
be quite satisfied if, some time, he lays his hand on my head and 
blesses me, and looks at me with his clear, blue eyes." ' 

" Dear, sweet, innocent Lily ! " we all cried, and the white 
Lily bowed her fair head, and stole away. Lily White was an 
orphan — every one's darling. The whole village loved her, and 
already, at sixteen years old, she had been for eigi^teen months 
the teacher of the village children, and the guardian spirit of the 
little country school-house. No strong man, with his rod of 
iron, could have ruled the little ones half as skilfully as Lily, 
with her sceptre of love. I never heard any one call her beauti- 
ful, but, looking back, her fair face, rising up before me, leavca 
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the impreflsion of surpassing beauty. And yet it was a face 
you might pass a hundred times in a crowd without looking 
after it, but, once really seen, it could never be forgotten. Every 
feature was fashioned with a quiet, pensive grace, that left you 
nothing to desire. Her eyes, a clear, dark gray, hardly deep 
enou^ in tint for hazel, were fringed with golden lashes so long 
they fairly cast a shadow on her pearl-like cheek ; and her fig- 
ure was graceful, lithe, and almost too slight Her whole beauty 
was of the lily type, and she had been most fitly named. 

Two days after the above conversation, we were all together, 
upon the green, as was often our custom on simmier evenings. 
We were gathered in groups under the tall old elm-trees, and 
were chatting merrily, when, glancing up, we perceived our be- 
loved gray-haired rector, and with him Bishop Blake. They had 
come amongst us unperceived ; but the bishop spoke. 

'* Good-evening, my dear young ladies," he said, in his deep, 
musical tones ; <* I must get acquainted with all of you, for I 
believe you are all * lambs of my flock.' " 

I don't know, to this day, whether this latter clause of the 
sentence was a genuine expression of the good bishop's kind- 
ness of heart, or whether he had by some means become 
informed of our conversation at the sewing-society; but I do 
know there wasn't a girl present whose cheek didn't wear the 
hue of a peon^as she replied to the bishop's salutation. 

After that, wo found the bishop not at all formidable, and 
really a delightful companion. Saucy May Evelyn declared 
that he did flirt — that he was particularly attentive to every- 
body, and yet not particularly attentive to anybody. It was 
such an unusual thing for a bishop to hurry through with his 
21 
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appointments early in the season, just for the sake of recruiting 
his health at a simple country Tillage ! No wonder the girls 
determined he should not leave without getting married. But 
time passed on, and his resolution did n't seem any nearer being 
carried into effect. K one person was more frequently than 
another his companion, it was May Eyelyn. Her piquancy 
seemed to amuse him, much as would the gambols of a favorite 
child ; and the little romp afi&rmed that she could never succeed 
in convincing him that she was not his granddaughter. 



The last day of July rose with a strange glory, like the clouds 
that herald a tempest. The sun looked forth out of a heavy 
mist, and sent before him clouds robed in gorgeous drapery of 
gold and purple. The day passed over, scorching, sultry and 
silent. But toward night the storm broke, and the evening set 
in wild and wet. The gloom was impenetrable, save when the 
darkness was rent apart by a fitful flash of lightning, brief, but 
terribly bright. 

It was nearly midnight, and still the bishop sat by the small 
table in his pleasant study at the rectory. Sometimes he read ; 
then he would lay the book aside, and listen to the wail, the 
desolate tramp, of the winds without. At last there came a 
knock at the door, and the bishop, drawing his dressing-gown 
about him, was going down stairs, when he heard it opened by 
Jennie, the old housekeeper. 

" Why, child, is it you, in this dreadful storm ? and what do 
you want ? " he heaixi her ask ; and then a low, sweet voice 
made answer — 
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" Old Dame Margery is dying, Jennie, and I was staying with 
her all alone. She kept shrieking out for a minister to pray by 
her bed-side, and I felt that I could not hope for mercy in my 
own last hour if I disregarded her prayer. There was no one 
else to come, and I thought Tom would harness the horse, and 
take the rector back with me." 

«* Come in, come in, you strange child ! " said Jennie, com- 
mandingly. "As for you, you won't go back till day-light; and 
the master is sick, and can't be disturbed, let alone the asking 
him to go out in such a storm as this." 

** 0, but Jennie, indeed you must not keep me ! If no one 
can go with mo, I must go back alone. I should never rest 
again, if I left pogr Margery there to die, with no wateher but 
the storm. No, no, Jennie, I must go! " 

** You are right," said Bishop Blake, advancing to the door. 
** You shall go, and I will go with you," and he laid his hand 
upon Lily White's tresses, all wet with the storm. " Jennie, 
you need not call Tom ; just give me a lantern, and I can har- 
ness my horse myself, as I have done, many a worse night than 
this. Take this poor child into the study, in the mean time, 
lliere is a good fire there, and she will get warm ; and then give 
her a glass of mulled wine, if you have it, — it will keep her from 
taking cold." 

Never before had Lily White reverenced the bishop so deeply 
as when ho stood by her side at old Dame Margery's dying bed, 
soothing the terror of the dying woman, and pointing her for 

avaUon to the cross on which her God had suffered. His clear, 
jp tones rose above the wail of the blast, even as above all 
the storms and temptations of life may be heard the "still, 
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small voice" guiding us on our way to heaven. The terror- 
stricken heart was calmed, the weak faith strengthened, and 
when at last Dame Margery fell asleep, it was with a smile on 
her face. 

Throe weeks after, as Lily White walked alone in the clear 
moonlight, a tall, stately figure joined her, and a rich, earnest 
voice murmured, " Lily White, I love you, as I never before 
loved woman. When I saw you standing at the rector's door, that 
dreadful night, I wondered that I had never before noticed your 
delicate and exceeding beauty. But it is not for that I love 
you. K every thread of your sunny tresses is dear as my own 
life, it is not because they are so beautiful in their golden 
hue ; but, Lily, there was a bond to knit your heart to mine, 
in that night-watch, by the dying. I loved you then for your 
earnest faith, your sublime, fearless courage, your nnselfishnews 
and strength of purpose. It is a love which would last, if the 
fair lily Aould wither on the stalk, and the graceful figure be 
bowed by age. Will you let me so love you, Lily? Will yoa 
be my wife?" 

I did not hoar Lily White's answer. I only know that when 
the harvest-moon smiled upon Byefield she was poor and an 
orphan no longer. She slept upon a true heart, strong arms 
sheltered her, a fond voice called her name, and the bishop 
did n't leave Byefield without getting married. 



MY BLIND BABY. 



Sleep sofllj on thy motlicr's breast, my baby ! Thou wilt 
have many a colder pillow, ere the banners wave and the bugles 
sound thy triumph in life's great battle. 

Thou art beautiful, my darling! The curls lie soft and golden 
as pale bands of sunlight, above thy pure brow ; the smile 
brightens round -those lips, like ^moonlight over snow ; and 
thy soft voice swells with music, like a shell from the Indian 
sea, when the southern wind breathes through it. 

And yet there is a seal on thy blue eyes, when they are 
raised to mine. A faint shadow is upon them, as if the soul 
were struggling to gaze forth, and could not ; as if thou wert 
too pure for earth, and thy glance could only soar upward for 
thy lost Eden. 

For thee it is in vain that the winds blow the rye-fields into 
billows, or the sunshine lies sofl and warm on the meadow-land. 
In vain that the violets purple dingles and hill-sides, or the 
blue sky is bluer than thine eyes. I cannot smile on thee, till 
an answer dimples into thy rose-heart checks, — my little girl is 
blind ! 

Woe to the life-path round which the clouds have so early 
settled ! — to the heart which has so early been written deso- 
late ! Woe to my darling, when no longer thy mother's arm 
21* 
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can shield thee, no longer ihj mother^s hand can bear thee 
up ! Woe to thee, when the green grass is growing, and the 
wild-flowers nodding over the heart beneath which thou hast 
lain ! 

And yet, why ? Be still, O faithless, unbelieying mother^s 
heart, — be silent ! Is not the blue sky our Father's home ? Is 
there not one eye which never slumbers ? Has not one voice 
bidden the blind to see and the lame to walk, and yet do we 
dare murmur ? Hush thee, baby ! angels are whispering to thee 
in dreams ; and when the dust is on my brow, and the sod upon 
my heart, thou shalt walk safely ; for unseen hands shall guide 
thee, and the blue eyes, closed on earth, shalt be but brighter 
and purer in the sunlight of heaven ! 



A HUSKING-PARTY AT RTEFIELD. 

** And when into the quiet night the ninset lapeed awaj. 
And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil ihadowf Iaj, 
From mnnj % brown old farm-houie, and hamlet without name. 
Their milking and their home-taskf done, the merry huiken came. 

** Swung o'er the heaped-np harreit, from pitohforki in the mow. 
Shone dimlj down the lantems on the pleaeant eoene below ; 
The growing pile of huaki behind, the golden ean before. 
And laughing eyea and busy handi, and brown cheeki glimmering o'er. 

" Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart. 
Talking their old times o'er again, the old men sat apart ; 
While up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its shade. 
At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy ohOdren played. 

'* Urged by the good host's daa^ter, — a maiden young and fair, 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes, and pride of soft brown hair, — 
The master of the Tillage sohool, sleek of hair and smooth of tongue, 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm a husking-ballad sung." 

Wmirikb. 

" Do you ever have huskiDg-parties in Bjcfield ? " wrote a 
dear friend, the other day. The qaeetion awoke to life many a 
Bweet memory of the olden time ; and this, my answer, most 
needs be a long one. 

It was many years since, — that is, it seems so now, thoo^ to 
oonnt them it would not be so very long, — tjiat I passed my first 
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autumu in Ryefield. It had been a beautiful seaaoD, — so beau- 
tiful Ihut we scarce had noted the summer putting away with 
pale hands her bands of flowers, and closing her dim eyes in 
death. The blossoms of the autumn had stood high and fair, — 
the asters, and golden-rods, and the patient laurcLs. The fruit 
hung heavily, and my life had been passing like the clear, ring- 
ing song of a summer bird. 

It was late in mild October, and I had gone out to search for 
hen's eggs, — I was to have some pan-cakes, in the event of my 
success, and I was highly elated by the importance of my mis- 
sion. I had climbed to the very highest beam, and was hold- 
ing on with all my might. 

" Holloa, Sis, what are you up there for ? " I heard brother 
Frank's voice call, far beneath me ; and, bending over, I peeped 
down upon him. "Sis, do come down, won't you, — there 's a 
good girl ! " 

" I 'm astoiiis»hed," I began. 

" .\stouir<hc(l ! " Frank cried, interrupting me ; " well, I guess 
you would be, if you knew what I do ; but I 'm not going to tell 
you till you come down here." 

Of course my curiosity was stronger than my wish for pan- 
cakes, and I hurried down. 

" Well, there, Lou," said my brother, when I had safely 
"landed," as he called it, on the floor, — " well, there, Lou, you 
just beat all for climbing, anyhow ; — but what do you think, — 
they arc going to have a party, to-night, over in Grandfather's 
barn!" 

" A party in the bam, you stupid ! — and who are they going 
to ajsk, — the horses ? " 
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" No, no, Lou, I tell you we are going to have a real party in 
the bam. It 's to husk the com, you know; and then they 'U go 
into the house, and get some of Grandma's pumpkin-pies. All 
the girls and boys are going, and mother says you and I can go 
over and stay all day, fbr perhaps Grandma will want us to run 
of errands for her." 

'* You don't say so, Frank ! Girls and boys and pumpkin- 
pies ! Glorious ! " 

In five minutes more, I had on my scarlet merino dress, and 
Frank his new jacket, and we were hurrying over the fields 
toward Grandpa's. 0, what a dear old homestead was that 
brown, one-story farm-house ! How cheerful and home-like 
the greaty old kitchen always looked, — the strings of bri^t 
red peppers across the windows, the rows of polished pewter 
upon the dresser, and the broad old fireplace, with its brightly 
blazing logs ! 

" (rood-moming, children," said Grandmother's pleasant voice, 
as we entered. " You 've come to stay all day with me, I 
suppose ? " 

*' Yes, ma'am," said Frank, ** if you '11 please not to send us 
home. We will do anything in the world to help you, if you '11 
let us." 

**Well, well; I suppose you are hungry, an't you? Here 
are some little pies, — made on purpose for little folks, like 
you, — and then you can go into the long hall and see the 
tables." 

Grandmother's tables ! I wonder if ever there was anything 
else just like them ? They were as good as a written character. 
You could see Grandmother there, unmistakably. They were 
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spread with snow-white cloths, and a place was left in the centre 
for the turkeys and the chicken-pies. All around stood the 
deep, old-fashioned ehina-platcs, heaped up with every variety 
of goodies. There were custards and jelly-cakes, in immediate 
proximity to pumpkin-pies and plum-puddings. Then there were 
the great, red-cheeked apples, and the late October pears, just 
getting ripe and mellow. 

0, what a long, happy day we passed ! now watching Grand- 
ma stuff the turkeys, and now running out to the great, old bam 
where Grandpa was helping his men to heap up the unhusked 
com in the western end. And by and by, when night came ; 
when we had watched the great fire kindled in the uncarpeted, 
but nicely-sanded parlor ; when Grandma had put on her black- 
silk dress, and Grandpa his Sunday coat, we went into the bam 
to watch the coming of the guests, feeling well assured that we 
were the happiest children in the world. 

Very soon Uncle Horace joined us. He was my father's 
youngest brother, at that time about twenty, and during the 
season of which I am writing the " schoolmaster " of the pleas- 
ant village of Ryeficld. He had got through trying to be terri- 
ble, for this day at least, and made his way to his mothcr*s pan- 
try, where stood a reserve corps of pumpkin-pies, flanked by a 
cold chicken ; and now, having satisfied the cravings of the inner 
man, was whistling a merry tune as he joined us in the bam. I 
have always thought my Uncle Horace was one of the hand- 
somest men I ever met. He was tall, and rather stoutly-made, 
with a full, open brow, curling hazel hair, and laughing hazel 
eyes. And then he was always so kind to us children, no wonder 
he ;ras a favorite. 
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Very soon the company began to assemble. First came the 
old people and children, and aHer them the rustic beaux and 
belles, and — Mary Andrews. This latter was the belle, ^r excd" 
lencCf of our little village. She was a saucy-looking gypsy of six- 
teen, with as bright an eye as ever fl^ed back sunlight, and as 
pretty a foot as ever trod the mazes of a country dance. She was 
quite an exception to all the other Marys I oyer saw — an ar- 
rant little coquette as the moon ever shone on. 

There was scarcely a young man in our village that had not 
been down on his knees for one of her jetty ringlets, and def- 
erentially intimated that a marriage license would neither be 
beyond his means or his inclination. For the past six months voj 
Uncle Horace had been the fiivored recipient of her " nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles," and the gossips had already begun 
to look grave, and predict a wedding at the mansion of Squire 
Andrews. To be sure. Uncle Horace told us children that he 
had no such notion in his curly head, and that he would ask our 
permission " before ever he went courting ; " but of course we 
did n*t believe him. Mary had on a new dress, on this eventful 
evening, — a large and very bright-colored plaid. They were just 
coming in fashion then, and it was n*t every one that could afl'ord 
one ; but Mary Andrews was a rich man's daughter. 

It was, perhaps, a little too showy for the occasion ; still it was 
very becoming, and, if Mary's object had been to excite the envy 
of the feminine portion of community, she succeeded admir- 
ably. They had all been assembled about half an hour, and of 
course Uncle Horace was sitting by Mary, and there were jokes, 
and smUes, and blushes ; then there was a slight stir, occasioned 
Dy the entrance of a new comer. 
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I looked around. Grandmother entered first, and afler her 
came a tall, thin lady, leaning on the arm of a slight, graoefol 
girl. 

" This is my old Mend, Mrs. Lee," said Grandmother, in her 
good, kmd voice. ** She moved into Honeysuckle Cottage a few 
weeks ago, and I persuaded her to come over here to-night, be- 
cause this little girl of hers could not come alone, and I wanted 
all of you should get acquainted with Norah Lee.'* 

People's sympathies move quicker in country places, reader ; 
there are not so many folds of silk and velvet to bind down the 
heart ; and the welcome extended to the pale widow and her 
child was as cordial as that of dear old friends. I learned their 
history afterward. Mrs. Lee, though much younger than my 
grandmother, had, at one time, been her schoolmate, and a 
strong friendship had sprung up between the kindly maiden 
and the sweet child. But my grandmother then married, and 
settled in another town ; and, some few years afler, her friend 
married James Lee, a wealthy New York merchant. Occa- 
sionally my grandmother heard of her— how, one by one, her 
seven children faded from her arms, until, at last, there was none 
left but Norah ; and then there was a long interval of silence. 
My grandmother was serenely growing old in her pleasant home, 
and Mrs. Lee, moving in the midst of wealth and fashion, was 
anxiously watching the childhood of her one ewe lamb, her little 
Norah. But, a few weeks before the husking-party, my grand- 
father brought a new dress home, from a neighboring town, 
and around it was wrapped an old newspaper. Grandmother 
untied the bundle, and was folding up the paper with her custom- 
ary thrift, when her eye fell upon the notice of thflp^bankmptcy 
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and subsequent death of Uie wholesale merchant, James Lee, leav- 
ing his wife and daughter totally unprovided for. 

Grandmother's letter-writing days were over long ago, and to 
sign her name even was a work of time ; but she would allow 
no hand but her own to pen the missive which offered Mrs. 
Lee the use of Honeysuckle Cottage, rent free, and besought her 
to make her future home in Byefield. To be sure. Honeysuckle 
Cottage, romantic as its name sounds, was ^ut a wee little moss- 
covered building, with two rooms, and an out-house for cooking 
and washing ; but it was snug and warm, and the rich merchant's 
widow thankfully accepted its shelter. At the time our brief 
sketch opens, she had been in possession of her new home about 
three weeks, and as yet few of the villagers had seen her. Even 
Uncle Horace had never been over there, and the sweet face of 
Norah Lee was as new to him as to any of us. 

I have seen women, since then, whom the world called strangely 
beautiful ; proud, sultana-like beauties, that would make you hold 
your breath to look at them ; but never yet have I seen a face 
that my eyes deemed so fair as Norah Lee's. She was dressed in 
a plain, black frock, with high neck and long sleeves, and over 
this her rich, golden-brown hair floated in heavy ringlets. Her 
eyes were a clear, deep brown, large and sofl as a gazelle's, and 
her brow was &ir and pale as marble. She had such sofl, white, 
dimpled hands, too, as had never before been seen in Eyeficld ; 
and her look and smile were at once so appealing and sorrow- 
fully gentle that our hearts went forth to meet her. 

At least, I was pretty sure, then, that Uncle Horace's did, for 
something veiy like a blush passed over his cheek, and his 
22 
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voice perceptibly softened, as her small white hand rested a mo- 
ment on his broad palm ; and he said, very gently, 

" For our mothers' sakes, let us be friends, Miss Lee." 

Norah answered all the salutations that were bestowed on her, 
with a calm gentleness ; and then, blushing timidly, she stole to a 
scat by her mother's side. 

"I can't get this husk off, Horace, it's so tough ! " said Maiy 
Andrews ; and once more Horace was at her side, and they were 
chatting merrily as before. And yet, it was very singular, but I 
could not help noticing how often a glance would steal around 
to the quiet, golden-haired little Norah, in the comer. 

At last the corn was husked, and Grandpa said, in his kindly 
voice, 

*' Now, good fi-iends, ibr supper ! " and young and old rushed 
pell-mell toward the house. 

*< Why, Louise, little ^1," said a big, and I thought very 
saucy boy, " you need n't make such great mouths at that veiy 
respectable turkey. He 's meant for older people than you." 

" Here, Simon," said his mother, laughing, reaching toward him 
a full plate of chicken-pie ; " there 's supper enough for all of 
you, and so you can just let the little girl look hungry to hep 
heart's content." 

Brother Frank, I remember, was in every one's way. He was 
evidently convinced that he was the most important personage of 
the whole company, and of course was sure to be just where his 
presence was least welcome. 

" Hey, old fellow ! enjoying yourself, I suppose ? We were 
rather porry to have supper so late, on account of the old folks!" 
was his very respectful salutation to an antiquated bachelor, do- 
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ing lib feeble best toward rejuvenation. Then to an elderly 
maiden ladj, near at hand, " Well, Aunt Eunice, your new teeth 
look pretty well, but you got rather too dark-colored hair to look 
natural." But these were only little things. Altogether, tho 
supper passed off very pleasantly, and when it was over a high 
degree of good humor prevailed. 

Under its influence, the old people assembled themselves in 
Grandma's pleasant kitchen, and left the spacious parlor for tho 
young ones ; and then — but, dear reader, if you never assisted at 
an old-fashioned husking, not even my eloquence can give you any 
idea of it. The exercises, of course, opened with " Button, button, 
who 's got the button ? " and then there was " scorn," and *,* for- 
feits," and " tape to measure," and " skillets" and " gridirons " 
to be made, and, last of all, Uncle Horace contrived to be sent to 
Bome. Of course, every pretty girl in the room had to " pay 
duty," except Norah. I 'm sure Uncle Horace was n't at all un- 
willing to kiss her; but the little one said, "Please don't, Mr. 
Cleveland ! " so prettily, and turned away her blushing little face, 
and so of course he had n't the heart to do it 

Well, it was a merry husking-party enough ; and it is indeed 
queer, but Mary Andrews went home with her parents, for 
Uncle Horace had a positive conviction that Mrs. Lee, as his 
mother's friend, required his first attention, and I never heard 
that he made the slightest objection to giving his other arm to 
Norah. 

The winter passed very quickly. There were sleigh-rides, and 
apple-parings, and, 0, such good times coasting ! 0, was n't it 
bri^t ? — and there never was such a kind schoolmaster as Uncle 
Hotraco. He seemed just brinmiing over with happiness, and I 
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don't think he ever punished a single one of us. Then came the 
blue-eyed spring, flinging forth over the land the blossomy 
robes of her glory ; and we were to have a May-polo on the 
grccu, and a pleasant picnic, the first of May. This was a time- 
honored custom at Eyefield. Last year Mary Andrews had 
been queen, and she had become her honors well ; but we were 
thorough-going little democrats, and could not possibly bow the 
knee twice over to the same person ; so, by universal acclaim, 
Norah Lee was chosen queen of the May. In vain Mary pouted, 
and shook down her jetty ringlets till they hid her flashing eyes ; 
never was parliament more determined on carrying a measure 
into execution. 

Early on ]May-day morning, we prepared our crown of roses 
and myrtle-leaves, and started for Honeysuckle Cottage. Al- 
ready I had become, not prime minister, but prime favorite with 
the queen elect; so I left my companions, and hurried over to the 
cottage by a by-path through the fields, to apprize Norah of 
their coming. Gently I put aside, as was my playful habit, the 
honeysuckles* from before the window, and looked in. Never shall 
I Ibrgot tlic beautiful picture on which my eyes rested. 

In the first place, it was a pleasant room. The furniture was 
the only relic they had preserved of their old home in the far- 
off" city. A light and cheerful carpet was upon the floor. The 
pattern was a running vine of roses and green leaves ; and the 
curtains were of delicate, fleecy-white muslin. In the centre 
of the room was a round mahogany table, and on a smaller one 
at tiic window stood Norah's little inlaid writing-desk and work- 
box. The chairs were low and easy ; and through the open door, 
at the end of the room, you caught a glimpse of a pleaisant bed- 
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room, with its carpet of the same choerfiil pattern, and Norah's 
little straw hat and blue ribbomi lying on the white Marseilles 
quilt, which half coTcrod the low bat riohlj-carred rose-wood 
bedstead. 

There was a tahkau vivant in the little parlor. Three per- 
sons composed it The first was Norah, looking more beautiful 
than I had eyer before seen her. She had left off her mourning, 
and was dressed in a snowy muslin, confined at the waist with a 
blue sash. Her long golden-brown ringlets floated over her 
graceful shoulders, and half hid her blushing cheeks. At her 
feet was kneeling a gentleman, with full, open brow, curling 
hazel hair, and earnest, pleading haicl eyes — no other than 
my Uncle Horace. Leaning over them, stood the tall, graceful 
Widow Lee, with a hand on the head of each 

''Yes, Horace," I heard her say, "my dan^ter shall be 
yours, in the cod pleasantness of the Autumn. She is my all, 
Horace; promise me that she shall never miss a mother's 
tenderness." 

"God knows, dear madam," said Uncle Horace, feryently, 
" that Norah's happiness will be ten thousand times dearer than 
my own ; and she shall never want for anything my love or my 
toil can procure her." 

" I believe it," said the Widow Lee, and tears were in her 
eyes ; " I believe it, and God bless you both, my children ! " 

Looking back upon this scene, I am thankM that, graceless 
child as I generally was, I did have the grace to leave the win- 
dow, and only when I saw the rest of our party approaching tl^o 
cottage did I go up to the door and tap timidly. Mrs. L<>o 
herself opened it, and Norah, thou^ there were tears in her 
22* 
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eyes and blushes on her cheeks, still received me with her 
accustomed gentle and affectionate welcome. 

Norah was crowned queen of the May, and very fair and 
winsome she looked in hor white robes, and her May-day gar- 
land. " Like an angel," Grandma said, looking out of the door, 
with tears in her eyes, as we passed the farm-house. Norah 
leaned, that day, on Uncle Horace's arm ; and somehow eveiy 
one seemed to know that they were betrothed, and that there 
would be a wedding at Honeysuckle Cottage in the early 
autumn. 

Mary Andrews tossed her coquettish head, and flirted des- 
perately with a handsome young physician ; and yet Horace 
did n*t seem to feel very badly. The picnic passed off delight- 
fully. Grandmother wasn't there in person, but sho sent a 
representative, in the shape of a basket — large, fat, and round, 
like herself — containing a supply of the good food we so much 
loved. There were such nice waffles as nobody could bake but 
Grandma, and such tender cold tongue, and dainty, delicate 
slices of boiled ham, and such nice cakes and comfits. Truly 
Grandmother ought to have been appointed Her Majesty's Pur- 
veyor to the Household. 

Then we had a dance, and Norah would dance with nobody 
but Uncle Horace, and Uncle Horace with nobody but Norah. 
0, it was a long, bright, beautiful day ; and it was a long, bright, 
beautiful simimer which followed it. The wild-flowers grew and 
brightened, and the wild birds sang, and the land was merry 
with the voices of children. 

Norah couldn't take very long walks, but Uncle Horace 
did not mind that much, for every evening found him sitting 
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on a low stool at her feet, and sho would pass roond her neck 
the black ribbon of her guitar, and sing to him until the stars 
rose, and the moon shone down upon her white robe. She grew 
more and more beautiful. She had been pale formerly, but now 
a sweet, delicate rose-tint flushed her checks, and her eyes 
were strangely bright. When the early autumn came, her 
feet could no longer go forth over the pleasant paths they had 
trod together, and Mrs. Lee said, *<Norah mustn't marry 
then — she must wait till she got stronger. She was n't veiy 
well now, but would be better soon." 

And Norah smUcd, and waited. She did n't suffer at all, she 
said, only felt languid ; and she would sit all day in her low 
chair, or recline on the lounge by the window, with a calm, 
sweet face, moro beautiful than eycr. Uncle Horace reaped the 
waving grain, proud man as he was, with secret tears falling 
upon the sheaves. He would steal all the time he could, from 
the cares of his daily life, to sit by Norah's side, and hold her 
£ur white hand in his. Books were not quite so plenty then as 
now, but it was an age of truth, and there was not much glitter 
that had not the ring of the true metal. He never wearied 
of reading to his " little darling," as he used to call her, the 
magnificent conceptions of Shakspearc, or the inspired pages of 
Scott, with their gorgeous word-painting. And Norah would 
smile, and look sweetly happy and contented. But, one day in 
pleasant September, I was all alone with her, and, looking up ^ 
from her lounge, she said, << Louise, come here." I went, 
and kneeled down beside her. She had been for many days in 
an uncommonly playful humor, and I was startled to see iduB 
on the fringes of her eyelids. *" 
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" I want to tcU you a secret; — can you keep it? " 

"0 yofl, yes — true as I live," answered I, in the ready 
phraseology of childhood. She smiled mournfully, and then, 
parting my curls with her thin hand, she said, 

"I am dying, Louise, fading with the leaves! Thcj do not 
know it, and I would not have thorn. For myself, I do not 
care. There was a time when I longed to live — to pass my 
whole life by Horace's side — to be his wife. I could not bear 
the thought of death. I rebelled against it. But I am a 
changed girl since I have been obliged to stay here in this little 
room. I have watched the sun set and moon rise, until, out of 
the clouds, I saw a great glory — Heaven seemed to como 
nearer, and the Highest Love overshadowed me. 

" Now I am ready to go — I sorrow only for Horace ; and 1 
tell you this now, because you can remember it, in part, at 
least; and when I am gone, I want you to tell him. Tell 
liim I knew that I was going, and all my sorrow was for 
him. Tell him to try and meet me beyond the clouds and the 
sunset ; and that I want him to think of me, not sorrowfully, 
not as her who should have been the wife of his youth, but as a 
blessed spirit gone before him to heaven. TcU him to love some 
gentle one on earth, who will bo all to him I could have been, 
and I will smile on him when the stars shine. I shall not be 
jealous. He will have love enough for both of us, when hope 
becomes fruition, and he sees my face in the far-off country. 
TcU him iiU this, darling, and you — but, dear child, aro you 
crying ? Was poor Norah loved so weU ? " And, drawing my 
head to her bosom, she soothed me with more than a mother's 
gentleness, till tears subsided into sobs, and at last, wearied ont 
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by the violcnco of mj emotion, I fell asleep there, kneeling on 
the floor by her side. 

But weeks passed on, and a change for the better seemed to 
have taken place. Norah'^ eye became less bright, her cheek 
less deeply flushed; and wo almost thought our lily-flower 
would brighten and bloom once more with other lilies, in the 
sunshine of another sununer. Horace talked hopefully of the 
sweet cottage he would build, and the roses and jasmine she 
should twine over its porch and windows, when she was well ; 
" for you know you are better already," he would add. 

Once more she passed over her shoulder the ribbon of her 
guitar, and played lively, cheerful airs; though she was too 
weak to sing much, but she would laugh and say, " I shall be 
singing in a few weeks, better than ever," and we did rCt bdieve 
her! 

Mrs. Lee's face brightened, and her steps grew quick and 
cheerful, and even Grandmother, when she used to come to the 
cottage, and bring the nice little things that Norah loved, would 
look at her with a smile on her kind, motherly face, and say 
that ** it was a lazy little girl, who liked pettmg, and it must 
come over after its own cakes pretty soon." And Norah would 
laugh and reply that indeed she had n't much temptation to get 
well, when being a little sick made every one so good to her. 

And now it was the last quarter of the October moon, and 
there was, according to time-honored custom, to be another 
husking-party in grandfather's bam. Grandma had objected to 
this, at first, for the sick one's sake ; but then no one desired it 
80 strongly as Norah. It would be so like the first ni^t she 
came among them, she said; and though she couldn't go to the 
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barn, she could, at least, be carried to the bouse, and taste somo 
of the nice supper. And so we all thought, for she was certainly 
getting better very fast. And the preparations went on. 

Once more the tables were set out in the long dining-room, 
and once more the board groaned beneath the choice array of 
tempting viands. The barn-floor was swept and garnished, and 
stored high with the golden com. And at last the day dawned 
clear and bright, as it should have done ; for I lay awake all 
night, every now and then rising, and going to the window to 
watch it. 

Early in the morning. Uncle Horace went over to Honeysuckle 
Cottage, and brought back the intelligence that Norah wasn't 
quite so well, but still hoped to be able to come over. He was 
going back, he said, to spend the day. He would take her over, 
if she could come ; and if not, stay with her. And the prepara- 
tions went on. 

Evening came, and with it the expected company. Mary 
Andrews, now the betrothed wife of the handsome young phy- 
sician, came, leaning on her lover's arm. They were all there, 
young and old, and merriment was at its height. The com was 
nearly husked, and we were about to adjoum to the house, when 
there was a stir at the door, and Uncle Horace appeared, pale 
and ghastly. He stood silently for a moment, looking upon us, 
like some terrible phantom ; and then from his white lips fell 
the words — " Norah, Norah Lee is dead ! " 

There was one quick shriek of horror, and then Grandmother 
started, as fast as her trembling limbs would carry her, for tho 
cottage. Our company hurriedly dispersed, some for their own 
hom&<, and some for the house of mourning. The fair girl had 
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boon universally beloved, and the whole village wept The sap- 
per was left untastod, and the viands of the party beeame the 
"mcatd for the burial," — and this was the last " husking-party 
at llyefidd." 



I wish I could tell you that Uncle Horace vowed eternal con- 
stancy to Norah's memory. But I must be truthful. Another 
gentle and dearly-loved one shares the little cottage he planned 
at the dead girl's side ; and their child, who sits upon his kneo 
at twilight, lifts to his face her sweet brown eyes and pride of 
golden hair, and sometimes the tears come to his eyes, as ho 
calls her by her name — "Norah." But the mother is not 
jealous ; she, too, is loved, and she knows, when a few more 
twilights shall ha>^ &ded into night, they will all sit down 
together, in a land where twilight never comes nor shadows 
fall — even heaven ' 



SPRING-TIME RAIN. 



All day long has the rain beat down, 

Slowly beat on a lonely grave ; 
All day long, 'neath the gray sky's frown 

Beat like the flood of a briny wave. 

Drope have beaded the meadow graas, 
Drope have dashed on the willow-tree, 

And the village children pattering pass, 
A pleasant sight in the rain to see. 

Flowers are bowing their heads at prayers. 
Birds are ringing their vesper bell. 

Monodies wild, and mournful airs. 
From viewless harps of the wind-sprites swell. 

Still, in a grave-yard lone and old, 
Biscth a tomb-stone fair and white, 

Pillar that sculptured seraphs fold. 
Cloud by day and fire by night ! 

There, where the grave-mound groweth green, 
Flowerets spring in the summer sun, 

Roses and myrtle and eglantine 
Weave a wreath round the white head-stone. 
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Sfttling down apon Bhining hair, 
Lieth the grave-dust dark and dim ; 

Down on the brow that was once bo fidr. 
Mouldering round each snowy limb. 

Never a fleck of the sunshine steals 
Into the grave they have dug so deep ; 

Never a ray of the moon reveals 
The spot where an angel went to deep. 

But when the rain of the spring fidls down, 
She comes from the world of living streams, 

lighting the earth-life bore and brown 
With rosy hues from the land of dreams. 



By and by, when the days grow long, 
I will lay me down by her side. 

Hushed to sleep by the wild-bird's song. 
Floating out on the even-tide. 
23 



MY AUNT PATIENCE. 

It was a beautiful sommer day. It seemed to me that Rje- 
field bad never looked balf so fair. The sommer roses blushed and 
trembled like bashful maidens ; and over the tall trees flitted 
gay, happy birds, all singing love-songs. But, perhaps, you 
have seen just such days, dear reader, when the blue sky seemed 
bluer, and the green fields greener, and your heart sang anthems 
of joy, to which all the world went keeping time. You have 
seen them, if you have loved as I loved, and known as I knew, 
that, when the earth slept in the peace of the summer afternoon, 
another shadow would fall beside your own, and a voice you 
loved make music in your ear. 

That morning I had risen early. I wandered here and there, 
with the one dear name on my lips, gathering the lush-red 
strawberries, and sorting the pale, fragrant flowers into Grand- 
mother's rich, old-flishioned china vases. At last I dressed my- 
self, and descended to the library. It wanted yet four long hours 
of the time when he was to arrive ; and I threw myself on a 
lounge, and closed my eyes, to spend the time as best I might 
in weaving dreams and fancies wherewith to furnish my heredi- 
tary " Castles in Spain.'' A light foot-fall, so light that it did 
not arouse me, passed over Grandmother's Wilton carpet ; a soft 
hand was laid upon my brow, and, looking up, I saw that Aunt 
Patience was standing beside me. 
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She was a singalar. and yet most interesting woman ; and, 
hitherto, she had seemed to me as one dwelling apart fix)m our 
common sympathies, and had won from me even more of cariosity 
than love. She was tall, and very slight, with soft, brown hair, 
banded smoothly about her pale face. She seldom spoke, and, 
when she did, her voice was low and calm, and her words fell 
upon the ear like the measured cadences of mournful music. 
And yet Aunt Patience had not always seemed thus. Grandma 
had told me of a time when her face looked less like tlie pictures 
of the saints, and more like one of Sir Joshua Beynolds' court 
beauties, full of human love and joy, ay, and of human error, 
too. She had told of a fair, smooth brow, shaded by masses of 
curls ; of a slight, swaying, and graceful figure ; clear, starry 
blue eyes ; dainty little fingers, and a voice like civilised bird- 
notes. But Aunt Patience was very different now. I had 
never known what had occasioned the change ; but, like those 
buried cities, round which not even tradition has wove her gar- 
ment of memories, leaving them to the sceptre of that mistier 
potentate, the Imagination, I felt sure that Aunt Patience had 
a history. 

Her very name seemed strangely appropriate. I don't think, 
in her whole life, she had ever been known to utter a murmur or 
complaint; and the very expression of her face was that of one 
who had suffered much, and grown purer under the pressure of 
the crown of thorns. I had many times thought she seemed to 
r^rd me with unusual tenderness ; but I had judged only from 
the inflections of her voice and the brooding warmth in her quiet 
blue eyes. I kn^w it on this pleasant summer moming, when 
ihe stood beside me, with her hand upon my hair. " So you 
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think you love Wilton Mowbray, my little girl?" she said, 
inquiringly, yet very gently. 

" Think ! 0, Aunt Patience, I know I love him ! I would 
give my whole life to make him happy ! " 

" Well, child, I believe it ; and yet I have seen in you a 
disposition to try his love, to excite his jealousy, to tyrannize over 
him ; and I have felt that, loving him as you do, and acting thus, 
you were standing on the verge of a fearful precipice, and I have 
longed to warn you. My own heart has a history whose leaves 
no human eyes have ever read. Shall I tell it to you, this 
morning ? " 

There was a kind of dimness gathering in Aunt Patience's 
eyes, as she drew an easy-chair to the library-window, and com- 
menced her story. I was lying upon the lounge, with my head 
in her lap, and her hand upon my hair. 

" I have been much interested in your friend, Wilton Mow- 
bray," she commenced, " very much interested, because he bears 
so close a resemblance to one I used to know and love. In his 
character and disposition, I mean, for his face is not at all simi- 
lar. You have never before heard me speak of Walter Harding, 
the lover of my youth. He had precisely your Wilton's quick, 
sensitive, impetuous disposition ; and I, though you would riever 
guess it, was the exact counterpart of what you now are, — gay, 
lively, impulsive, and a little inclined to flirt. Witlial, I had 
more than your share of pride ; and yet I loved Walter as well 
as woman ever loved the one whom she chose from all the world 
to guide her trembling steps along 4he uneven paths of life, 
toward the great end. He was very fimd of me, — much more so 
than I deserved. I saw that I had it in my power to amiojhim, 
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and I tliink I used to take advantage of it. Many were the 
bonqnets I accepted, and the smiles I returned, fh>m others ; and 
I have seen his cheek flush, and hb lips tremble, until any other 
girl would have feared his anger ; but I knew no fear, in those 
days. When it came time to return, I used to stqp up to him, 
and say, « Are you ready, Walter ? * He would look at me a 
moment, and then the £rown would pass from his brow, and, 
drawing my hand through his arm, he would exclaim, in those 
dear, good tones of his, that it made one's heart rejoice to hear, 
* God bless you. Patience, for a dear, cruel, tormenting little 
angel, as you are ! ' and then he would walk away with me, just 
as kind and tender as if I had been the best girl in the world. 

« But there came a time when I tried my strength, and found 
it wanting. There was a young law-student in the village. 
Most persons called him handsome, &r handsomer than Walter, 
though to me he certainly was not. All his airs and graces, 
dear, white complexion, and delicate hands and feet, were not 
worth to me one single, beaming, truths look from Walter's 
dark eyes. And yet it suited my puipose to flirt with him, to 
appear fond of him. I always — that is, always when Walter was 
by — welcomed him with empressemeTU, wore the flowers he gave 
mo in my hair, and played his favorite songs. At last, one 
evening when Walter was with me, ho came with a card for me 
to attend a ball, which was to come off the next evening. Cotil- 
lons were much more fiishionable then than now, and this ball 
was to be a brilliant affair. Dancing was my passion ; but Wal- 
ter, who was studying for the ministry, never danced, and since 
I had known him I had almost entirely abandoned it But here 
was afforded a fine opportunity to tease him, gratify my inordi- 
28* 
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Date love of fun, and constitute myself once more the belle of a 
ball-room. Heedless of Walter's sad, imploring face, I accepted 
the invitation, and Frank Stanley (that was the student's name) 
left almost immediately. After he had gone, there was silence 
between us for a long time. At last Walter broke it. 

** ' I am sorry, Patience,' he said, mildly, * that you should 
have carried your trifling quite so &r. Of course you will not 
go to this ball, and it will disarrange Mr. Stanley's plans, and, 
perhaps, mortify him, to receive a note of regrets now ! ' 

" * And who says I shan't go to the ball ? ' I asked, angrily, for 
my naturally quick temper was aroused by his tone of unwonted 
authority. 

" * Who says it. Patience ? Why, I think your own innate 
good sense will say that the betrothed bride of a minister of the 
Gospel should not be found in the ball-room ! ' 

" * Well,' I retorted, < my own good sense says nothmg of the 
kind. It does say that, even if I *ve got to wear the surplice 
after marriage, it 's very ridiculous of you to expect me to assume 
ministerial obligations beforehand. And it does say that nobody 
knows of our engagement now, and I don't want they should, for 
we can't bo married in any reasonable time ; and so it becomes a 
matter of necessity that I should go to this ball, for, of course, I 
could not give any excuse, without giving the true one.' 

** ' Well, Patience,' he said, with a calmness and forbearance 
that I hated then as much as I admired it afterwards, * well. 
Patience, I had not thought to learn that you are so much 
ashamed of your betrothal to me that, rather than have it known, 
you would commit what seems to me a sin, and what even yoa 
cannot regard as less than an impropriety ; but, darlixig,' and, aa 
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he spoke, he gazed tenderly into my face with his dark eyee, 
and drew my proud, rebellious head to his bosom, *my own 
darling, I will not chide you ; I am so sure you did not mean 
it. You shall drive with me into the country to-morrow, and we 
will not return until it is too late for this afiair.* 

" « Shall I, indeed, Mr. Harding ? Is it you who says " shall " 
to me ? Pray remember the vow to obey is yet in the future. 
But surely you don't mean it, now ? You would n't take my 
humble self into the country, would you ? What a pity that I 
shall have to decline the honor ! ' 

" * Patience,' he said once more, and this time his tone was 
very serious, * Patience, answer me truly, do you mean to attend 
thbball?' 

" * Yes, sir ; I truly do mean to attend this ball ! ' 

" * Then, Patience, I must tell you candidly what the result will 
be. It will terminate our engagement. I have loved you, Ood 
only knows how well, — to idolatry, I have feared sometimes. I 
have borne patiently with your caprices for a long time, suffered 
you to follow in all things your own inclinations, because I had a 
firm faith that your heart was right, and that, in spite of all, you 
truly loved me, and would seek to make me happy. But, if you 
cannot give up so small a thing as this foolish ball for my sake, — 
if you prefer its gaud and glitter to a day of quiet pleasure 
with me in the country, — then, alas ! I must yield to the convic- 
tion that you never loved me, and go my own way in solitude.' 

" Louise, can you comprehend the enigma of my behavior ? At 
that moment he seemed to me truly noble. I loved him more 
than ever. I would have given worlds to have thrown myself 
into his arms, and told him the simple truth, that one word of 
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love from him was worth more to mo than all the balls and 
gayetics in tho world. But, alas for it ! that evil spirit of pride 
was regnant in my heart. I had tried his love before. I wished 
to test it yet once more, to make still another display of my 
power over him. So I masked my aching heart, with an air of 
haughty coldness, and answered, * Well, sir, if I am henceforth 
to enter a state of serfdom, to haye no will of my own, and if 
four boasted love for me is merely a desire to reduce my ^irit 
to subjection, the sooner we part, and you go your own way, the 
better.' 

" * Nay, Patience, my poor proud child, I will not take your 
answer now. You will see all this differently to-morrow. I do 
not think you will go to the ball ; and I &ncy we shall have, if 
not the ride into the country, at least a happy evening at home. 
I can't help thinking you love me. Patience ; for I have a pleas- 
ant memory of a light step by my bed-side during the weaiy 
watches of a terrible illness, of a gentle hand upon my brow, and 
sorrowful blue eyes full of tears. Patience, your love has been 
more than life to me. I cannot give you up to-night. To-mor- 
row, — we shall see, when it comes, what fate comes with iV 
And ho would have raised my fingers to his lips, but I crushed 
tho dear hand and threw it from me ; and he went out." 

My Aunt Patience paused in her recital, and her tears fell But 
upon my brow and my braided hair. " But you did n't go to 
the ball, Aunty ? '' I inquired, with eager interest. 

'< Yes, Louise ! Morning came. I had passed a sad, resUcss 
night ; but my pride was not one whit abated ; and hardly to 
purchase my salvation would I have sat down and written to 
Walter that I would accept his invitation to go into the conn- 
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try. Ue never came near me all day, and toward night I began 
to dress for the ball. I brushed out the long curls which Walter 
80 loved to twine around his caressing fingers, and crowned them 
with a wreath of starry cape-jasmine. I put on a dress of deep 
azure silk, which suited my complexion exquisitely. My arms 
and neck were bare, and a glance at my mirror assured mo that 
I had never before looked so beautiful. Well, Frank Stanley 
came for me, and I went. I do believe I hated him then. 
Somehow my purblind vision could not or would not see my own 
faults, and unjustly I blamed him for coming between me and 
Walter. But I determined that I would at least seem happy ; so 
I exerted myself to appear as lively as possible. My hand was 
engaged for every set, and I danced as gayly as if my heart had 
never experienced a single pang. 

** It was nearly midnight when I threw a shawl over my shoul- 
dcrs, and wandered out by myself into the conservatory. My 
heart throbbed with a wild longing to hurry home, to seek Wal- 
ter, and implore him to forgive the wanderer, and take her to his 
heart once moro. Had I obeyed the impulse, all might yet have 
been well. I drew my shawl around me, and in a moment more 
I should have started ; but I heard footsteps near at hand, and, 
looking up, Frank Stanley, my gallant of the evening, stood 
beside mc. I did not hear half he said, but I managed to under- 
stand that he wished mc to marry him. In tho mood of remorse- 
ful tenderness toward Walter which then possessed me, I could 
scarcely listen to him with civility and, though I well knew that 
I had given him sufficient encouragement to warrant his proposal, 
my rejection was brief, haughty and almost bitter, unsoflcned by 
a single word of esteem or regret. He stood before me for a 
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moment with compressed lips and frowning brow, and then 
recollecting himself, he smiled bitterly, and, offcriog his arm, 
said, * At least I may hope for the honor of conducting yon to 
supper, Miss Evelyn ? ' 

** I took his arm in silence. His tone conyinced me that I had 
made for myself a bitter, life-long enemy ; and my conscience 
said, justly. 0, that was a weary, wretched evening for me ! I 
got home at length, and, tearing off the ornaments which mocked 
my misery, I threw myself upon a lounge, and sobbed myself to 



" The next morning I heard the door-bell ring, and in a moment 
the servant entered my room. She held in her hands an ex- 
quisite little ebony casket, such an one as I had long desired to 
possess. I took it &om her, and eagerly opened it It was yery 
beautiful, lined with quaintly-carved satin-wood, and soft, rose- 
colored satin ; but I did not heed its beauty, or rejoice in its pos^ 
session. It contained a little locket, with my mimature, which I 
had given Walter, and a few letters I had written him firom time 
to time, when we chanced to be separated for a day or two. 
* Mr. Harding bade me give you this,' said the giri, as she 
handed me a little note in his well-known durography. I tore it 



" * Patience,' it said, * Patience, I have loved you as no other 
will ever love you again. But why do I use ^e past tense ? I 
do love you as fondly as ever ; but your course last evening has 
shown mo that you do not wish to be my wife, and far be it 
from me to claim an unwilling bride. You will accept this litUe 
casket, won't you, Patience, as a parting ffft ? I have heard you 
wish for one like it, and I could not bear to see it, when fiur 
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away from her for whose use I intended it I would &in have 
kept your picture and your letters, but I dared not. They were 
too dear. I leave town to-day, and I want to bid you good-by. 
Will you come down and speak to me? Dear, beautiful 
Patience, — treasure I once thought to oall my own, — Qod blesa 
you! ' 

" For a single brief moment of indecision, I held the letter in 
my hands. My heart pleaded wildly to go and kneel at his feet, 
and weep out my wrong and my penitence, and see if haply, even 
then, I might not be forglyen ; but pride triumphed. I drew my- 
writing-desk toward me, and wrote : 

« ( I am surprised, Mr. Harding, at the acuteness which enabief 
you to divine my wishes so readily. I trust the attachment 
which can so easily relmquish its object will not be difficult to 
overcome. For your kindness in procuring me this casket, I am 
infinitely obliged ; but you must, of necessity, excuse my accept- 
ing it, as it is a present of too great value for a lady to receive 
from any but her lover. Enclosed you will find your miniature 
and letters, and a certain emerald ring, the pledge of a tie now 
broken. You will excuse me from coming down, as I have a 
head-ache this morning. I wish you God-speed on your journey, 
long life and happiness, and remain your friend, 

* Patience Evelyn.* 

" He lefl the house. I heard his quick tread upon the gravelled 
walk, and, throwing myself upon the bed, I wept such tears of 
heart-breaking love, and anguish, and penitence, as one can weep 
but once in a lifetime. He Icil the casket upon the table. It is 
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the only token I have of the fair past, whose paths mj feet onoe 
trod. His letters, his miniature, the engagement-ring, all were 
gone. I have neycr seen him since. Others, rich and noble, 
knelt at my feet ; but the love of my heart was crushed, and it 
never bloomed again. It is twenty years since that day, Louise, 
— twenty long, sorrowful years, — and not once have I failed to 
whisper his name in my prayers, though for half that time he has 
been the husband of another." 

" But surely, surely," I cried, " he cannot love her, afUr all 
his love for you ! " 

" I do not know," said my Aunt Patience, sadly. «* I hope he 
loves her ; I hope they are happy. I have prayed that they 
might be. He must have deemed me unworthy of a thought I 
have told you this sad story, dear child, that you might take 
warning by my errors. I have seen in you the same spirit that 
has ruined the happiness of my own lifetime. Pray God that 
you may never carry with your own hands such desolation into 
all your future." And, with a soft kiss upon my brow, Aunt 
Patience glided from the room. How I had wronged her ! — I, 
who had thought her cold, thankless and unloving. How my 
heart did homage to the mute, uncomplaining forbearance of her 
mighty sorrow ! 



Reader, my story has a sequel. That afternoon, as we sat in 
the dining-room, luxuriating over Grandmother's delicious early 
tea, Wilton Mowbray said, as he thoughtfully swayod his tea- 
spoon back and forth, " Louise, did I ever tell you of a kind 
friend of mine, the Rev. Walter Harding ? He is such a gentle- 
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man, I 'm sore joa 'd like him, — a nice, middle-aged man. He 
loet his wife a few weeks since ; a noble, excellent woman she 
was ; but I don't think he feels her loss as much as if they had 
had more sympathies in common. He knows of our engagement, 
you mad-cap, and somehow he has got the idea in his head that 
yon have common sense, and know enough to choose a companion 
for his only child, a sweet little girl, with large, thou^tful eyes, 
like her father's own." 

"How would I do?" said Aunt Patience, looking up from her 
tea, with her calm, pale face. 

" You, Aunt Patience ! " and Wilton smiled ; " why, you 
would do capitally ; but surely you would n't leave your home, 
and go there in the position of half-governess and half-com- 
panion ? " 

<* Yes, Wilton. I used to know Walter Harding, and for the 
Bake of our old friendship, I will gladly take care of lus child ; 
on the one condition, that you will not let him know who I am. 
My name is Patience Cleveland Evelyn, and he must only know 
me as Miss Cleveland." 

When we chanced to be lefl alone, I clasped my arms round 
my aunt's neck, and exclaimed, joyfully, ** O, I am so glad ! 
Now you will marry Walter Harding, after all; and 0, you'll be 
80, so happy ! " 

But it was a pensive smile with which my aunt answered me, 
and she said very calmly, " 0, no, Louise. You have jumped at 
a very unwarrantable conclusion. When I parted with Walter 
Harding, I was eighteen years old, — almost a child, — and very 
handsome. Twenty years have passed since then, and the faded 
and sorrowful woman of thirty-eight bears no trace of the 
24 
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maiden of eighteen. No, dear child, Walter Harding will never 
recognize me. I am going to him because I did him a great 
wrong once; and, if I can make some slight amendment by 
bestowing on his child a mother's care, I will bless Grod for the 
privilege ! " 

Walter Harding met his old love withont one single faint sos- 
picion that the quiet, middle-aged ladj before him had ever 
crossed his patli in earlier years. He never dreamed that head 
had lain in other days upon his breast, or that small hand 
trembled in the caressing love-clasp of his own. To him, she was 
his daughter's governess, and no more. And yet she was ten 
times worthier of his love than in those other days, when it had 
been his proudest ambition to call her his own. Her heart had 
been chastened and subdued by suffering, her mind matured and 
expanded by time and culture, and her whole character elevated 
by the beauty of holiness. She devoted herself to her little 
charge with all a mother's tenderness, and Winme Harding soon 
learned to love the gentle stranger even more fondly than the 
lost mother, who had manifested far less sympathy in her diild- 
ish joys and sorrows. 

One night, when my aunt had spent about six months in the 
family, she rose from her seat at the usual hour, to put the Utile 
Winnie to bed, when her old lover laid a detaining hand upon 
her arm. *< Miss Cleveland," he said, "will you not retnm again 
to the parlor? I have a new poem I wish to read yoa." 
" Certainly, sir, if you would like," was the reply ; and she 
passed out of the room. I believe there was a thrDl at her 
heart, that night, as she heard the little one say her prayers, and 
then sang her to sleep. I think her hand trembled aa she lifted 
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the latch, and, for the first time in years, entered alone the pres- 
ence of him she used to love so fondly. The poon he wished to 
read was Evangeline, and his masterly intonation made that 
beautiful history of a faithful love, long disappointed, and 
rewarded at last only in death, strangely musical. When he 
concluded, he looked at his companion, and her eyes were dim 
with tears. 

'' Do you know, Miss Cleveland," he asked, suddenly, " do you 
know those blue eyes of yours have a look in them strangely like 
those of one I knew and loved once ? Once, did I say, — I love 
her yet, — I have always loved Patience Evelyn, and always 
shall. I heard, years ago, that she was married to another, but I 
have never ceased to love her as of old ; and sometimes I have 
felt almost sure that she would come back to me. You remind 
me of her in more ways than one. It is singular, very singular, 
isn't it ? but sometimes I have fancied your voice was like hers, 
particularly when you were animated at anything. I have 
dreamed, too, that, if you would promise to stay with me, and 
share my life always, I might be happy once more, — as happy, 
almost, as she would have made me. I suppose we are both too 
old now for vows and protestations, but I do believe I love you 
truly ; and you. Miss Cleveland, — will you share the old man's 
home?" 

My aunt had listened in joy and wonder ; but when he closed, 
her cheek was suffused with blushes, her eyes with tears. She 
throw herself at his feet, and, when he would have raised her, she 
cried, impulsively, " No, no ; let me kneel ! It is time I knelt at 
Walter Harding*s feet, and besought forgiveness of the true 
hmri I have twu^ won. Walter, do not hate me! I am 
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Patience Cleveland Evelyn ! I never married, never loved 
another, Walter ; and even when we parted, mj heart was break 
ing for jour love. Can you forgive me, Walter ? " 

I suppose my Aunt Patience pleaded not vainly, for when next 
I saw her she was Walter Harding's wife ; his child was cling- 
ing to her knees and they were happy ! 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Wb have learned somcthiDg new, this week, — new to lis, at 
least, — that it 's really a Ixmafide disgrace for a yonng lady to 
do house-work. Why, she may toil till her delicato fingers are 
blistered in rolling nine-pins ; she may walk over half the streets 
in the city, or fatigue herself with music-lessons for which she 
has not the slightest taste ; but, if she would not lose caste, lot 
her avoid the kitchen, as she would a pestilence. No matter- 
how the beaded drops of sweat may stand on her mother's brow ; 
no matter how that mother's wearied head may throb, or her 
tired limbs ache for repose ! Tob may pity her, you may be 
very sorry, — I don't know as that *s unfashionable, — but beware 
how you lift her burden with the tips of your fingers! 

No matter how bewitching may be that little close cap tied 
over your rich hair, how neat and pretty the little white apron 
which you are fitstening over that gingham morning-dress, — take 
them off, throw them away ; for it 's " so un&shionable " to be 
seen in the kitchen, and a fashionable acquaintance might chance 
to enter, and discover you in those badges of the disgraceful occu- 
pation! 

No matter how your heart aches to see that mother locking 
80 tired, no matter how your own enfeebled frame gives evi lonoe 
of a want of exercise ; 't will never do to be unfashionable ! 
24* 
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For exercise, joa can go to a party, and dance half the ni^t ; 
after all, your mother can but die, and the cold chnrch-jaid sod 
will lie soft above that throbbing brow, and for earth's weai^ 
ones there is a glorious rest in heayeu ! 

Wo did n't know, till now, that " 't wouldn't do " to take prac- 
tical lessons in domestic economy; and we have some dim, 
shadowy recollections of the theory of clear-starching and iron- 
ing, and dusting parlors, that we shall very carefully conceal, 
lest they should disgrace ns foreyer in the eyes of &shionable 
society. We used to think women — I beg Mrs. Grundy's 
pardon, ladies — looked very lovely when they were trying to 
lighten some dear one's toil, and flitting round, like a birdie in the 
home-cage, with a gush of song trilling on their bright lips; 
J>ut, dear ! of course we must change our opinion now, since 
we arc taught that it is so drcadfuUy old-fashioned. Even the 
Bible is getting now-a-days to be considered in some circles an 
old-fashioned book, — very nice in its way, to be sure, but then so 
old-fashioned, just suited to the days of spinning-wheels and 
home-made linen. 

Wore it not for this, we might have suggested King Solomon's 
picture of a good wife ; but that, you know, is out of date now. 
People are not expected to be wives, but brides and married 
ladies. 

Though, to be sure, we never could have learned all this alone, 
unaided, wo never should have invented the nice distinction by 
which it becomes proper and &shionable for a &ther or brother 
to toil in his counting-room like a very slave, but dreadfully 
(nUri for a young kdy to go in the neighboihood of a fumaoe or 
ficying-pan! 
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To be Rue, had no one informed us, we shoold haye ihon^t it 
the better way to strive to scatter fresh heart-flowers in the path 
where dear feet must walk, and lighten the toil of one we loved, 
by the help of fair, white hands ; but, now that we have learnt 
better, we are amased to see what an ignorant little body we 
were ; and we take this opportunity to impress it on your minds, 
fair readers, that you can violate the spirit of every command- 
ment in the decalogue with more impunity than you can in the 
least degree venture to be unfiushionable ! 



LAURA TO PETRARCH. 



Alas, alas ! bound by a tie I hate, 

And forced to call the man I soom my lord, 
Thou canst not wonder that I curse my fate, 

And wildly dream about each blesKd word 
In golden days of old spoke by thy lips, 

While Cupid lurked 'mong beds of passion-flowerB, 
Ere yet my life's suDshine had met eclipse, 

Or I had measured with my prayers the hours ! 

Thou canst not wonder that, in looking back, 

I pour out blood for tears along the path. 
And sprinkle drops upon each once fair track, 

Now blackened by the Simoom's deadly wrath. 
And yet, 0, what am I, that make my moan ! 

A woman, with her hair to silver turned ; 
A bird, whom all its mates haye left alone ; 

A Tase, whence all the roses have been burned i 

A seed Icfl choking in some stony ground, 

I fittest liken to my wretched plight ; 
A cry, a moment heard, then deeply drowned, 

By dash of waves, on Pluto's shores of night ! 
I see thee climbing up Fame's rugged height. 

And know thy heart sends afler mine a cry, 
As traveller, in some fairy land bedight, 

Amid its flowers gives utterance to a sigh ! 
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The bridal-roses, bound about my brow, 

A czown of thoniB I wear for thee this hour ; 
The winter moon, dow-eaiUng, lights thee now, 

While o'er my path fieroe waves of baptinn lower. 
Time was, I decked my heart and spread my feast. 

And called thee gayly to my rustic board, — 
As sceptred monarch, in the far-off East, 

Shows to some cherished guest his glittering hoard. 



And thou didst come : that simple feast the last, 

Those words of bye the only gbry left. 
Of all the mocking radiance of the past. 

To ^Id the life of hope and Lght bereft. 
But, as the dead Christ crowns some funeral pile, 

And crosses gleam through mists of vanished years, 
So I will give my life to shrine thy smile. 

And pave thy future with my woman's tears ! 



THE SCOTCH PASTOR^S BRIDE. 



" Comb hither, Annie ;" and Lord Maxwell's fiiir dan^ter 
glided to his side, and sat down on a stool at his feet It was 
a pleasant scene, — that quaint old drawing-room, with its dark 
comioes of richlj-carved oak, its chair-covers and tapestiy 
wrought in the most approved fashion of our grandmothers' 
days, its black-walnut reading-desk with the largo family Bible 
chained on it, and the hassock standing before it on which Lord 
Maxwell's chaplain, the young and godly George Herbert, was 
wont to kneel at hours of morning and evening prayer. Li a 
high arm-chair sat Lord James Percy Maxwell, a worUiy repre- 
sentative of the gentleman of the old school, with his flowing 
wig, his bright knee-buckles, and blue coat and golden buttons. 
At his feet nestled the sweet and winsome Annie. 

We are sorry, for the romance of the thing, dear reader, that 
we cannot tell you Annie Maxwell was peerlessly beautiful ; but 
we must content ourselves with saying, in broad Scotch, that 
** she was a sweet and sonsie lassie." 

Her eyes were very blue, and their gentle mirth was softened 
into a look of demure propriety by their long, golden fnnges. 
Her brow was neither high nor low, though it was sweet 
and womanly; and her hair, of a rich bro¥m, was bmahcd 
smoothly away from her sunny face, and knotted behind wiUi a 
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blaolc ribbon. Her olose-fitting dress of blue merino suited 
exquisitely well her clear, soft complexion ; and, altogether, she 
was as winsome, cheery a little maiden as oyer graced hall or 
cottage ; and so thought Lord Maxwell, as, with her hands 
crossed over his knee, she sat and looked into the fire. 

" Annie, pet bird, how would you like to be married ? " IHie 
girl said nothing, but the blush deepened on her cheek, and a 
half-amile played about her rose-bud mouth. **Say, darling, 
would you not like to be mistress of some stately castle, and be 
guided through life by some kindly hand ? " 

"Nay, father, dear," — and now the smOe &ded from about 
her lips, — " nay, father, ask me not to leave you ; do not send 
me away from Maxwell Orange, for I fain would dwell hero 
always!" 

"Nay, darling," — and, with a fond pride, he smoothed back 
her sunny hair, — " nay, but you must leave me some time, or, 
Annie,"^-and his voice grew solenm, — "some time I must leave 
you, and I would not that it should be to loneliness. Annie, my 
child, I am an old man, and must soon die." 

But she twined her white arms round his neck, and besought 
him not to leave her, his motherless girl. 

" Nay, dearest, be calm," and he gently put her from him. 
" Nay, love, I must leave you ; and, Annie, will you not let me 
leave you the wife of Lord Say ? He is good and noble, and 
the proudest earldom in England would be his wedding preset 
to his sweet Scotch bride ! He has been to see me again to-day, 
and I have promised my influence in his favor. 

" Yon are twenty-two now, dear child, and I fain would see 
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you happUy married before I die; — look up, Annie, and <»U me 
you will be Lady Say." 

But her only answer was a gush of passionate tears, as she hid 
her fair head on his bosom. 

"Annie," — and this time his voice trembled, though one 

could not tell whether with grief or anger, — " Annie, do you 

love another ?" Still there was no answer, but the flush deep- 

'^d on the maiden's cheek, and the long lashes drooped over her 
teai 

Annie ! Who is the wretch that has dared to steal 
that innocent a. « , j -j. • » 

-t ? Speak, child ; your father commands it ! 
And this time tL -r*. • /» i.* 

maiden spoke. Bismg irom nis arms, 

she stood erect, her sfii^ ^ _ x -x r n ^ k«;«kf 

figure drawn to its fullest height 

"Father, he is no wretch, .„ . , t i r«^~^ 

-0 vilkm ! — I love George 

Herbert ! " 

" George Herbert, forsooth ! " and the proud , , ^ . 

her fiercely, as if he would have dashed her fro. ^ i . gj^* 
" And so he is the pitiful traitor who has stolen into kouge 
in Christian garb, to ruin the happiness of my innocet*. ^:m9 
Villain ! — but he shall answer for this ! " 

" Father," — and the young girl stood before him, her i j*^ 
hand laid upon his arm, and his own haughty spirit looi -^ 
forth from her clear blue eyes, — " Father, George Herb/* ^ 
no traitor ; — never has he said to me, by word or act, that %^ 
loved me ; and, if I love him, 't is because, seeing how good an^ 
noble he is, I cannot help it ; and, should he never love me, M:^ 
will go down to my grave unmarried ; for I love him, and, as 
(jod hears me, I will marry no other ! " 

" And, as God hears me, you shall many Lord Say ! " 
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'< Never ! " and Annie Maxwell's lipe seemed to move invd- 
untarilj. 

*< Hear me, girl, hear me ! If jou do not make up your mind 
to wed Lord Say within ten days, then will I torn Ckorge Her- 
bert from my door, and drag you to the altar by force, if it must 
be so ; for the word of a Maxwell can never be broken ! " and, 
turning away, he entered the door of his own room, and locked 
himself in. 0, how many times, in after years, did James Max- 
well regret those harsh words ! How many times did his brow 
throb, and there was no gentle hand to lave it ; his heart ache, 
and there was no soft voice to whisper words of consolation ! 

Annie Maxwell turned away, with her heart swollen almost to 
bursting, and, ascending the long, oaken staircase, entered 
George Heifoert's study. The young pastor sat there, his head 
buried in his hands, and seemingly busied in intense thought. 
Annie stole gently to his dde, clasped her arms about his neck, 
and, pressing her lips to his brow, murmured, " George, you love 
me ; I cannot tell how I learned it, but I know it ; and I have 
come to give myself to you, to ask you if you will indeed call 
me your little wife. George, dearest, tell me ! " and she sank 
into his arms. 

For a full moment, George Herbert held her there in that 
embrace ; then, brushing back her sunny hair, he looked into her 
eyes, and spoke : 

" Annie Maxwell, you have well said ; — I do love you more 
than all things else, — more than life itself. God knows how I 
love you, Annie, but I thought not to have told you this ; — the 
vows of God are upon me, and I cannot do so great wickedness 
as to ask your father's daughter to share a lot so &r beneath 
25 
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her ! " and he put her monmfiilly firom him, and bent luB eyea 
upon the floor. 

<< 0, George, you will not cast me off! " and Annie Maxwell 
knelt on the floor at his feet, and told him of Lord Say, and her 
father's fierce words and determined threat. Geoi^ Herbert 
knew Lord James Maxwell well ; he knew that he would do all 
he said; and he raised Annie from the floor, and whispered, ** Oo 
down to the library, dearest, — I will be with you soon ; this is a 
hard matter, and I dare not decide without mudi thooght and 
prayer. 

And for two weary hours George Herbert knelt in fervent 
supplication in his little study, and Annie Maxwell sat the while 
in the library down stairs, weeping — not noisily, not wildly, 
but quietly, and very still — the bitter tears of an unutterable 
anguish. 

At last the door opened, and George Herbert entered, and, 
folding her to his heart, pressed his lips to hers in a first, fond 
passion-kiss, and whispered, " My own, my dearest — my little 
wife — look up, my sweet one, for already I feel that God has 
£pyen thee to me. Sad as 't will be for thee to wed against thy 
father's will, 't would be worse, ay, ten thousand times woiae, 
for thee to do such solemn mockeiy as give thy hand where 
thy heart goes not with it. T is but a humble lot I hava to 
ofier thee, my darling. I have a brother, who is vicar of a small 
and poor country parish ; he will understand me, and belleye 
that I am acting aright. I can be his curate. Say, Annie, 
darling, canst thou be a poor curate's wife? — thou, a noble- 
man's dau^ter, — my own, my beautiful!" Yezy tmstfully 
sweet Annie Maxwell laid her hand in his, and ftaswared. 
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like one of old time, " Where thou goest I will go ; thy people 
shall be mj people, and thy Gh)d my God ! " and onoe more 
he caught her td his heart, as he whispered, ** lli«i, dearest, we 
will go forth to-night ! " 



It was a hnmble wedding, that of gentle Annie Maxwell, in 
the small coontry church of St. John. 

There were no diamonds on her brow, no orange-blossoms in 
her hair, and no delicate and costly veil floating over her like a 
cloud. You would have been puolcd to tell what were the 
" worldly goods " with whidi George Herbert had yowed to 
" endow " his beautiful bride, as he led her into her new home — 
a little white cottage^ over which the woodbines and climbing 
roses had wrougiht out a fairy poem. 

And here sweet Annie Maxwell reigned, undisputed mistress 
both of her bird's-nest home and the heart of her husband. For 
a time Lord Maxwell had searched for her, but, on hearing of 
her marriage, he inmmred himself in his casUe, a prey, some 
said, to r^ret; others, to a proud, fierce shame, that he had 
been compelled to forfeit his pli^ted word to the bold Lord Say. 
Lord Say brought home another bride, on short wooing, and the 
world jogged on as of old. 

There were just as many tears in it as before, — just as many 
sighs, — but there was more happiness; for, in a sweet nook, far 
away from the din of the great world-life, George Herbert and 
his Annie rejoiced in their pure young love. 

They were poor, and it made his heart ache sometimes that 
his sweet bride must lead a life so different from that to which 
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she had been accustomed ; and yet his eyes kindled with joy, to 
see her bright face, as she went dancing about his home like a 
fairy, or to hear her merry yoice, instructing the good-humored 
Scotch lassie, who was the only assistant in their simple cuisme. 

And their evenings, — ! what happy hours they had then ! 
In the morning there was housekeeping to attend to, and sermons 
to write ; in the afternoon, callers to be entertained, and parish- 
ioners to be visited ; but the evenings — ah ! then they had only 
to be happy. How proudly George would smile, when he had 
drawn the round study-table before the brightly-blazing fire, and 
wheeled the study-chair beside it, and his sweet wife would come 
and lay her head on his bosom, sometimes smiling, sometimes, all 
too intensely happy even for silent smiles, she would look into 
his eyes, with the bright joy-tears trembling on her long lashes ! 
And there they would sit, with the fire-shine brightening over 
them, and the kitten lying at their feet and purring. 

Sometimes he would lay her fair head back on his shoulder, 
and sing to her, till her heart went beating time to the musio of 
his voice ; and then she would talk to him, in her own sweet 
tones, of all things good and beautiful, — of poetiy, and the 
wondrous songs that fairy whispers seemed trilling through the 
cloisters of her own pure spirit 

And, at last, they would kneel together, with his fond arm 
clasping her, and bless God for all this happiness ; and thou^ 
their earthly father was far away in the gloom of his stately 
castle, love-rays floated over them from the throne of their 
Father in heaven, — angels watched over them, and they slept 
like the blest ! 

Time passed on, and another visitor came to gladden their 
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little drde, — a yeiy tiny one, indeed, but, 0, so dear! and 
now their eyemngs were merrier. How proudly the yocpg &ther 
held his little Lilias; and Annie — ! love had smiled all the 
jealousy out of her heart, and she heeded not that another occu- 
pied her old, time-won place in her husband's arms. 

And when, at nine o'clock, the nurse came to take the sweet 
Lily away, what kisses and blessings and good-nights there 
were ! and then, as in the old time, would the girl-wife nestle 
fondly in her husband's bosom. 

Three years passed by, and Lilias had grown strangely beau- 
tifuL She inherited her father's dasdcally regular features, and 
her mother's deep, soft eyes, and golden hair. Hers seemed " a 
&ce to look upon, and pray that a pure spirit keep her." She 
loyed the beautiful, too, with all her mother's passionate deyo- 
iion ; and would at for hours in her little hi^ chair, drawn to the 
window, and look forth, with her spiritual eyes, oyer the waying 
woods and distant mountains, rising, dim and soft, up into the 
clear blue sky, imtil Annie would almost tremble lest she should 
see angel-&ces in the douds, and hidden yoioes should call fter 
away from the earth-land. 

But, no, — she liyed, grew, and brightened before Ihem, until 
now she was nine years old ; and, by a succession of proyidential 
eyents, George Herbert had been caUed to the pastoral charge 
of the church at which Lord Maxwell was an occasional attend- 
ant The young dergyman had looked forward with dismay to 
the prospect of meeting the grim old lord ; but they had been 
settled in their new abode for three weeks before they saw him. 

One eyening Lily and her nurse went forth for a long walk 
oyer the hills. 

25* 
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The girl had left tlie beaatifal child for a few momealB, in 
order to exchange a few words with an old friend ; and tlie sweet 
Lily had wandered onward, till she thou^t herself lost, and, 
sitting down by the road-side, wept bitterly. 

Presently a carriage stopped before her, and an old gentleman 
alighted, who, apparently, had been attracted by her beauty. 

" Why do you cry, dear child ? " he asked, at the same time 
caressingly brushing back her curls. 

" Because, please, sir, I am lost ! " and the little maiden looked 
up into his face with her spiritual eyes. 

•* Well, dear child, will you go with mc ? I have nobody to 
love me, and I will give you a beautiful castle, and pearls, and 
diamonds, and pictures." The sweet child had .never heard of 
pearls or diamonds ; but she had seen a castle, and she thought 
pictures must be pleasant things, because Mamma had said that 
their new home, at Sutherland rectory, looked like a picture ; and 
the old man's words seemed very beautiful. 

But she thought a moment, and answered, " No, thank you, 
sir,* I cannot go with you; Papa would cry so, and then I must 
go home, and sny my prayers at Mamma's knee." And, as she 
spoke, there was a music, in her voice which thrilled the old 
man's heart strangely, and made him wonder he had not noticed 
it before. Almost mechanically he asked, " And what do you 
pray for, little one ? " more for the sake of hearing her voice 
again, than from curiosity as to what would be her answer. 

*' For Ma, sir, and Pa, and Grandpa ! " and she smiled into 
his face with her large, trustful eyes. 

'* And what do they call you, child-angel ? " and he liflod her 
fondly to his bosom. 
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" LiliM Herbert is my name, sir, but Papa calls me hu Lily." 

«< My child, my child ! " and the old man covered her sweet 
face with tears and kisses, as .he told her he was that unseal 
grandpa for whom she had prayed these many years. 

The fair Lily looked at him, with all the innocent tmst of 
childhood, and whispered, "Please, sir, won*t you go to see 
Mamma ? " 

"Yes, child-angel, I will gp to see your mamma, and yoa 
shall all come and live at Maxwell Grange " 

And so the sweet child was carried home in that handsome 
carriage, and the old man raised his Annie, when she would have 
knelt at his feet, and whispered, " It is I that should ask you to 
forgive, but I will not ; I '11 only ask you, darling, if you '11 
come again, and gladden the old man's home ? " 

And there were tears, and smiles, and joyful kisses, and once 
more Annie Herbert's gay laugh echoed through Maxwell Pl|nge; 
and little Lily went roaming over its broad halls, in her snow- 
white garments, like a beautiful spirit. 

0, what a blessing seemed to brighten all their lives! and the 
proud old man leximt lessons of wisdom and purity from the little 
one whose white arms were wreathed about his neck. 

One evening, George and Annie left them together, — the old 
man and the beautiful child-angcl, — and sought the little study 
which had witnessed their first, strangely-spoken vows of love. 

There was a bright fire burning, as in the old time, and the 
old books were neatly ranged, their gilded lettering glowing in the 
fire-light ; and still, as then, George Herbert sat in the old study- 
chair ; but this time he did not put his Annie from him : there 
she lay, her head resting on his bosom, peacefully as an infant in 
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its mother's amis. They had been q^ealdng of the old time, and 
George had been recalling all the fond pride with which he had 
watched his bnsUbg litUe wife in those early days, till a tear 
glistened in Annie's eyes, as she answered, " Ah ! dearest, I am 
hi^py with yon, and Lily, and &iher, in my dear old home ; bat 
the jewels he has given me are not half so sweet as the roees you 
used to twine m my hair ; and, amid all my after life, memory 
will never sing me a pleasanter tone than those dear old chimes 
of our love in a manse." 



THE NEW-TEAR'S NIGHT OF TEE UNHAPPY. 

TEAM8LATXD ISOM THE GXRIUN 01 JIAN PAUL SIGBTKB. 

An old man stood in the New Year's midniglit, at his window, 
and looked with the eye of a long despair up to the immovable, 
always blooming sky, and down on the still, pure white earth, 
on which now there was no one so joyless and sleepless as he. 
Then his graye drew near to him ; it was only concealed by the 
snow of age, not by the yerdure of youth ; and he had bro\ight out 
of the whole rich life nothing but the errors, sins and sickness, of 
an enfeebled body, a desolated soul, a breast full of poisons, and 
an old age full of remorse. 

His beautiful youthful days came back to him to-day as speotres, 
and led him far away back again to the fair morning, when his 
father first set him out upon the highway of life, which, to the 
right, leads upon the suD-path of yirtue, into a wide and quiet land, 
full of light and harvests, and full of angels ; and which to the 
left leads down into the mole-path of vice, into a black cavern, 
full of dripping poisons, full of serpents ready to dart upon their 
prey, and full of dismal, close exhalations. ! the serpents 
hung around his breast, and the poison-drops to his tongue, and he 
knew not where he was. 

Beside himself, and with unspeakable grief, ho cried out to 
Heaven : " 0, give me youth again ! O, Father, set me out onoe 
more upon the highway, that I may choose the other path! " 
But hia &iher and his youth were past long ago ! He saw igjies 
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faJhd dance over tho marshes, and gQ out upon the graye-jard, 
and he said, " They are mj foolish days ! " 

He saw a star shoot from heaven, shimmer in its £dl, and 
yanish on tho earth. " That is me ! " said his bleeding heart, 
and the serpent-&ng of remorse dug deeper into the woondfl. 
His glowing imagination revealed to him tottering sleep-walkers 
on the roof; the wind-mill raised its arms, threatening to crush 
him ; and a mask, which had been left in the empty charnel- 
house, by degrees assumed his own features. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the struggle, the music of the new 
year flowed out of a tower near at hand, like the distant sound 
of a church-anthem. His mind became calmer. He looked up 
to the horizon, and out over the white earth ; and he thought on 
the firiends of his youth, who, now happier and better than he, 
were teachers on the earth, fathers of happy children, and blessed 
of men, and ho said, ** 0, 1 might also have slumbered, with 
closed eyes, on this first night of the year, if I had willed it ! 
0, 1 might also have been happy, you dear parents, had I ful- 
filled your New-Year's wishes and instructions ! " 

Amidst these feverish reminiscences of his youth, it appeared 
to him as if the mask, with his features, stood up in the charnel- 
house ; and, at last, by means of that superstition which, on New- 
Year's eve, sees ghosts and future events, it was changed into a 
living youth. 

He could look at it no more ! He veiled his eyes ; a thousand 
hot tears streamed dissolving into the snow, and still he si^ed, 
but very low, beside himself, and grief-stricken, " Come again, 
only once, youth ; come again ! " 

And it came again ; for he had only dreamed so bitterly, ia 
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Hio New-Year's midniglit. He was still a young man ; only his 
wanderings were no dream. Bat ho thanked God that he, still 
young, oould turn back from the dark track of vice, and set out 
again upon the sunny path of virtue, which leads into the £ur 
land of harvests. 

Turn with him, young reader, if thou standest on his path of 
error ! Ihis fearful dream will some time become thy reality ; but, 
if once thou shalt cry, full of anguish, " Come back to me, beauti- 
ful days of youth ! " ah, they will come back never again ! 



FANCIES FOR LOULIE. 



WiNSOMB, fairy, darling ohild ! 
Pare of heart and undefiled, 
With the rings of Bunnj hair 
Lying on thy forehead fisdr, 
like the light we see in dreams, 
Resting on enchanted streams. 

Visions of thy future years, 
Shadows from their loves and fears, 
Rest upon my tremhling soul, 
As thou noar'st the shining goal, 
Where the woman and the child 
Blend in ^Ihood sweet and mild. 

Many a streamlet fair and blue, 
Many a flower of radiant hue, 
Many a magic mountain green. 
Many a broad field, lies between 
Now and then, sweet child, to thee, 
Loulie and her destiny. 

Many a love-dream sweet and fiur, 
Many a rosary of prayer. 
Many a broken link and chain. 
Rent apart with throbs of pidn 
(On the road which thou shalt pass) 
Gleam like stoles at midnight mass ! 
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Darling, fiury, sweet Loulie ! 
Let the future's mystery 
Bring no heritage of care 
To that brow, so young and fair ; 
For the angels sentry keep 
O'er thy soul's enchanted deep. 
26 



AGNES LEE. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPBY. 



OHAPTEB I. 



I LIKE tliis Btrange morning on which I am writing ; this sun- 
less, rainless day ; the all gray sky, the phantom wind, stealing 
over the hills with its ghostly feet, and now and then stopping to 
blow some fearful, shrieking blast I like it ; for it comes to me 
like a memorial. I sit still, holding my breath, with my hand 
clasped tightly over my eyes, and think of high, fierce tides, 
tramping in upon low lee-shores, of alarm-guns sounding among 
the breakers at midnight, and the pale moon over head, stretch- 
ing out her Mms, and fighting fiercely with black, pursuing 
clouds. 

Some one has said there are moments which command our 
lives, — moments, looking back upon which, we can see where a 
single half-hour might have changed our destinies. "Every one*8 
life has such points, that rise, pyramid-like, above the dead 
level of the years ; and I am going back to. one, this morning. 

You would think me very old, could you see me now. The 
smooth gray hair is folded back under my quaker cap, like bands 
of silver ; and over my face are drawn deep, furrowed lines, the 
footprints left by lonesome years in their tireless joumeyuqp. I 
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am old, when I count my life by incidents ; and yet not so Terj 
old, when I toll it over in years. 

I do not know how far back I can remember. Sometimes I 
seem to have dim visions of a fair southern home. Bright 
flowers seem blooming round me ; and southern breezes make 
sweet music, touching with their invisible fingers .^lian harp- 
strings. Standing there, the soft eyes of beautiful pictures smile 
on me, or the still form of some old marble hunter rises up in 
solenm state at my side. It is a pleasant coimtry, though I see 
it very dimly through mists of years; and I am not quite sure, 
after all, whether it be anything more than a floating island of 
fancy. It seems little else, on mornings such as this. I can go 
back to it, and bind my brow with its flowers, in the calm, pleas- 
ant days of midsummer, when I sit in my low chair before my 
cottage door, and round me the wild birds sing, the summer 
flowers blossom, and the sweet south wind lifts lovingly my silver 
hair. 

But it is different now. This sobbing, lonely November morn- 
ing, I see no fair and sunny scenes, no southern palaces, or sofl- 
cyed pictures, but back to my heart comes the first deep, vivid 
memory of my life, stem, crushing, terrible ! 

It was a strange scene ; you may have read of such, but God 
grant they may never have dawned on your own life, never have 
made your hair stiffen, or chilled the blood in your veins. I was 
very small, I know, for I had been playing on the deck of a stately 
i^ip, handed around, baby-like, from one to another. At last I 
had been put to bed in my little hammock, and a being fair as 
a seraph had bent over mo, saying prayers, and Ave Marias. 

I had been dreambg, I believe, pleasant, sunny dreams, when 
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Buddenl J a quick grasp woke mc It was the same fair woman, 
bat now her face was blanched deadly pale. The white women, 
whose work it is to burj the dead drowned at sea, could not have 
looked more ghastly. She said nothing, but, gathering me up in 
her arms, she rushed on deck. 

I see it yet distinctly — that fearful scene ! The good ship 
was plunging like a frightened steed, — madly plungbg, rushing 
on toward a low lee-shore upon our left. 

There, over rocks whose white tops shone up clear and ghast- 
ly in the fitful moonlight, the great waves boiled and surged, 
and then retreated, coming up again to hug those fri^tful, deso- 
late rocks more madly than before. 

The winds howled and shrieked, like so many demons keeping 
holiday ; and onward toward this terrible shore our ship was 
plunging. The moon over head shone out sometimes from thick, 
black clouds, like a phantom face, looking down mockingly upon 
this war of elements. Anon, the vivid lightnings flashed, and 
the thunder sounded its hoarse, muffled dirge-notes ; and in the 
midst of it all, our vessel, like a prancing steed, was careering 
joyously, bounding onward toward death. 

There was no boat which could stand, for a moment, the fury 
of such a gale. Some of the men launched one, it is true ; but 
it had scarcely cleared the ship when it went to pieces before 
our eyes, and the poor fellows perished. 

No, there was no hope, none; the boldest swimmers were 
powerless in such a sea, and the grasp of those fiercely-battling 
waves was no mother's cherishing love-clasp. I know that &ir 
woman strained me closely to her breast, as she clung with her 
other arm to a rope overhanging the sides of the vessel. 1 1 
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with my ear oloee to her lips, I conld catch, amid the stonn, 
solemn words of prayer; then there was a mighty shock, — 
a sound, as when many a cannon peals forth its echo-startling 
clang of defiance ; and afler that I know no more. 

I seem to have a £iint, and yet most terrible vision, of the 
moon shining down, brighter than ever, on white, ghastly faces 
upturned to her gaze, their long locks dripping with the briny 
waves ; of the sea subsiding to a dead calm, as if contented 
with its prey ; but, beyond that fierce, terrible crash, I know 
nothing. 

My next memory is very different It is of a fisherman's 
hut on the Cornwall shore ; a little, smoky, disagreeable place, 
where one morning I lifted my head from a couch of sea-weed, 
and looked around me. I saw low, smoke-blackened walls, hung 
with fishers' nets, seal-skins and dried herring. A man sat by 
the drifl-wood fire ; he had a strange &ce, in which my riper 
judgment can hardly tell whether the good or evil predominated. 
It wore an expression of hardy, patient endurance. About the 
mouth were the strong lines of physical power, and the thick, 
shaggy hair shaded a brow whose solidity and breadth betokened 
anything but a simpleton. 

I &ncy I must have loved power and strength even then, for 
I know my childish spirit seemed to recognize far more affinity 
with him than with his wife, who was by far the kindest-looking 
person of the two. 

But, whatever I thought of them, I am sure I must have had 
memories of far different scenes ; for I well remember that I 
resented, as an indignity, my having been brought to that hum- 
ble dwelling. 

26* 
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I was veiy weak, for I had no sooner completed my sonrey 
of the desolate-looking apartment than I was forced to lay my 
head back upon my sea-weed pillow ; and it must have been 
half an hour before I was able to speak. By this time, the 
woman had completed the pr^aration of breakfast, and ap- 
proached me with a porringer of warm goat's milk, and coarse 
bread. But I put it haughtily from me, and, rising up in my 
bed, I exclaimed, * 

" I don't Wa^t any of your breakfast ; and I wish you 'd just 
tell rae what I 'ye' been brought to this horrid place for ? " 

/* I reckon 't was as kind a thing," growled the man at the 
'fire, " to bring you home here, as to ha' left you out o' Minors to 
die along with that dead woman I found you fastened to, two 
weeks agone this momin'." 

" Dead ! " said I ; " mamma is n't dead, is she ? " 

" Wal, I reckon you won't find any on 'em anythin' else but 
dead, that was out on the lee-shore that night They 're all 
^nc, barrin' you ; and we might as well ha' left you to die, if 
you can't carry a more civil tongue in your head." 

" Well, go away, please," said I, more gently to the woman, 
who still stood by the bed-side ; " I c»i't cat any breakfast, this 
morning." 

** Poor little critter ! " said the woman, compassionately ; — 
" belike she 's lonesome, — you ought not to told her, John ; " 
and she turned away. 

I lay there in a kind of stupor. I was not old enough to 
realize how strange was the providence which had preserved 
only me, a little, helpless child, out of all that crew of bddy 
strong men ; not old enough for praiso and thankfulness ; and I 
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Wft0 Qiilj sensible, as I lay there, still and quiet, with closed eyes, 
of a deep, desperate feeling of hate and anger against I knew 
not what — the sea, the storm, the ship, ahnost against the very 
people who had died, and leQ me thus alone in the world. 



CHAPTXB I . 

Mine was surely a strange childhood. I grew up there in 
the fisherman's lonely hut, on the Cornwall shore. The fisher- 
man and his wife had no children, and they l(wed mc, and were 
kind to me in their way. The woman soon, found that my errant, 
wandenBg spirit could ill brook confinement ; and she ceased her ' 
attempts to teach me knitting and net-making, and allowed me 
to wander whither I listed,* only exacting that I should bring 
home at night a certain quantity of sea-moss, which her hus- 
band used to carry for sale to the neighboring market-town, a 
distance .of some twenty miles. 

Perhaps, to one of my temperament, this hardy life was not 
without its adjutages ; at least, it was singularly free from 
temptation. No Indian maiden ever led a life freer, or more 
tameless. I used to scaft clifis from which the boldest hunter 
would have shrunk back appalled, and, standing on their jagged 
summits, laugh a defiance to the eagles, and toss back my long, 
black hair, with its sca-wccd coronet, a princess in my own 
right. 

Neither the fisherman nor his wife knew how to read, and I 
grew up in a like ignorance ; and yet, I was by no means devoid 
of one kind of education. I could tell where the eagles hatched 
and the sea-birds hung their nests ; where the tallest trees lifted 
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their great arms, praying to the pitiless sky, and where the 
stomcrwinds lashed the waves to wildest fury. 

snj keen eye could discern in the distance each little cloud 
no bigger than a man's hand ; and afar off I recognized the 
coming spirit of a blast that should be strong to strew the sea 
with wrecks. 

One night — I must have been about thirteen years old — I 
had climbed to the very top of a high cliff, known as the Devil's 
Tea-kettle. It was a singular place; steep, pointed, jagged 
rocks hemmed in a basin, on whose sandy bed white, shining 
pebbles lay bleaching in the sunlight. I had heard terrible 
tales of this strange chasm. The peasantry said it was the 
brewing-place of the waters of the stream of death, for never 
were the waves known to rise high enough to fill the basin, but 
that some goodly ship went down in sight of land, with all her ^ 
freight of precious souls. 

I had never seen the waves boil in the Devil's Tea-kettle, but 
I had been told that never had they surged so madly as on that 
fearful night when I was dashed upon the lonely shore, and 
the storm-spirits clasped hands with the winds, and shouted 
forth my mother's requiem. 

I think I must have been bom in a storm, for they wore to 
me the familiar faces of dear old friends. I loved them ; and 
on this night of which I speak, when I had climbed to the top- 
most ledge of these spectral cliffs, I planted there my firm step, 
and, looking forth to sea, laughed merrily. And yet a landsman 
would have said it bade fair to be a beautiful night The sea 
was very calm — too calm — for it was the lull before the tem- 
pest Tlio sun was going down into his palace of clouds, fling- 
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iDg back over the waters the lengthcoLng robe of his glory ; and 
over opposite, the mooD, like a fair youDg bride, was climbiDg up 
the east, with a star or two for bride's-maids, going forth to be 
wedded to the night . 

0, it was a beautiful scene ! I have looked on such in later 
years, till my heart ached with their quiet beauty. But it ached 
not ihen« I clapped my hands as I looked forth over the waters, 
for there, in the far distance, was a little cloud. It was a pretty 
thing enough, quite in keeping with the scene ; white, and 
soft, and fleecy, as an angePa wing. But I recognized it ; 1 
knew it was no seraph coming nearer; but that, as in their 
funeral processions at the East, they send far on, in advance, 
white-robed maidens, scattering flowers, even so now had the 
advancing spirit of the storm, twin-leagued with darkness and 
despair, sent forth before his face this peaceful herald. And I 
knew from its position, and the rate at which it scudded before 
the wind, that there was to be a fearful storm, — no gentle breeze 
to rock a child*s cradle, but a Euroclydon, to lash the deep sea 
into fury. 

0, how high my heart swelled as I looked on it, and shouted, 
in my glee, that the DeviPs Tea-kettle would boil well to-night ! 
But I think it was not from any native malignity. I desired 
not death, but excitement. I wanted a wreck, it is true ; but 
then I would have braved life and limb to save the lives of its 
victims. But the sunset glory faded out from the heavens, the 
moon climbed higher, the white cloud widened, and I sprang 
down the clifl*, and, gathering up my basket of sea-moss, walked 
slowly home. 

I did not sleep that night. My little room opened out of the* 
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one where I had first found myself, and which was at onoe sleep- 
ing-room, kitchen and parlor, for the fisherman and his wife. 
About midnight, I heard a sound. It was a signal-gun, — once 
and again it boomed over the waters. Hurriedly dressing my- 
self, I roused the fisherman from his slumbers, and, putting on 
a cloak and hood, stole unobserved from the dwelling. My feet 
did not paose till I had reached the topmost ledge of the Devil's 
Tea-kettle. Merciful Heavens ! how the waves seethed and 
boiled ! What a sight ! It frightened even me, who had never 
known fear before ; and, springing do¥m the rocks, I fled as if 
a whole army of fiends were pursuing me. 

I hurried along the shore for a few rods, when the light of a 
lantern flashed full in my face, and I paused. It was John. 

'< You here, child ? " he said, in a tone which had more of 
surprise than anger. I think he was glad to have some human 
eyes to gaze on the terrible scene, beside his own. The moon, 
which had shone out fit^ly as I stood beside the Devil's Tea- 
kettle, was now buried beneath billows of heavy, surging clouds. 
Only now and then somp vivid flash of lightning would show us, 
in the distance, a great, black-looking ship, like some fearful 
phantom bearing down upon the shore. 

At intervals, the signal-guns would boom over the waves 
like the sullen roar of some wild animal ; or a human voice 
would shriek out wildly, hopelessly, for the help which came 
not. 0, it was a terrible sight to stand there and watch that 
mighty ship, hurrying helplessly to its death. I looked till my 
soul grew sick — I could look no longer. I sank down upon the 
cliff where I was standing, and clasped my hands across mj 
eyes. I did not see the struggles of the proud ship, but I heard 
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the sollen, deafening crash, when she, too, strook upon hidden 
rocks, and went down helplessly in sight of land. I heard the 
crash, and, patting mj fingers in my ears, ran inland, till my 
breath was spent. 

And then the early summer morning dawned. We had stood 
there three hours, though it seemed not as many minutes. So 
long had the good ship struggled with the waves, so long her brave 
crew died a living death of suspense and anguiJBh. As soon as 
the earliest dawn-rays commenced to light my path, I turned my 
footsteps homeward ; and, at the door of the hut, I met John, 
bearing a senseless figure in his arms. 

« This is all that's left of 'em, Agnes ! " said he, with a sadness 
unusual to his tone; and, entering the cabin, he laid hia 
half-drovmed burden upon the sea-weed couch. His wife had 
already opened the windows, and lighted the fire; and she 
hastened to apply vigorously all her stock of simple restoratives. 
Her care was presently rewarded, by seeing the stranger's eyes 
unclose, and catching the faint sound of his irregular breathing. 

It was several days, however, before he could rise from the 
couch where he had been placed. On tlio morning of the fourth 
day, he slowly approached tho window, and sat down. "My 
firicnd," said he to the fisherman, « I owe you already more than 
gold can ever pay you ! Will you do more for me still ? Can 
you bring mo, from the next post-town, a sheet of paper and some 
ink ; and will you let mo be your guest, till I receive an answer 
to the letter which I must write ? When it comes, I shall have 
gold to reward your care, and strength to proceed on my jour- 
ney." 

Of course he gained his point, for when did Frederick Hutton 
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erer fail so to do ? I watohed his course after iliat for years, 
and I never knew him fail to aocomplish whatever he undertook. 
The letter was written and sent, and, during the two months 
which glided away before its answer came, Frederick Hutton was 
my constant companion in all my rambles. He wanted a guide, 
and took me in the absence of a better ; quite careless as to the 
eflfects such an association might produce upon my mind. And 
yet, to do him justice, he was really very good-natured; and 
when he found out, a week after our acquaintance began, that I 
could not read, he set himself to work in earnest, to supply the 
deficiency. I loved my teacher, and my progress was rapid. 

I suppose Frederick Hutton would as soon have thought of 
winning the fisherman himself to love him, as me, the rough, 
wild-natured child of his adoption. But I have been told, by 
physiognomical anmoisseurs, that half the blood in my veins is 
Spanish ; and I, uncultivated child of thirteen as I was, loved 
the handsome young Englishman with a wilder devotion than 
many a grown woman is capable of 0, how I loved him ! 

Ho told me nothing of his personal history, but years after- 
wards I learned that he was very rich and noble. For a long 
time I was unconscious of the nature of my own love for him, 
until, one afternoon, when we were walking, his own words re- 
vealed it to me. 

" So they call you Agnes Lee, do they ? " he asked, pulling 
me down on a rock beside him, and leisurely drawing my long 
hair through his fingers. " How, in the world, came you by such 
a romantic name ? " 

" I don't know what romantic means, sir," I answered, simply ; 
'<but they call me Agnes Lee, because on St. Agnes' night I was 
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oast upon the lee-ehore in a terrible stonn, and they had n't any 
other name for me ? " 

<* Ho ! that 's it, is it ? Quite a good account ! You must have 
been bom for telling stories. Well, I 've a mind to amuse my- 
self, now, telling you one. Did you ever hear about love ? But 
of course you never did, you who never saw a handsome man in 
your life." 

« Except you, sir," said I, looking admiringly into his bold, hand- 
some face. EQs lau^iing blue eyes twinkled with fun, in appre- 
dation of the honestly-given compliment ; and then he proceeded 
to give me my first lesson of that love, stronger than life, and 
more poweriul than death. As be described its wori^ings, my 
cheek flushed crimson, for I knew that even so I loved him. At 
last he grew weary of me, or of his subject, and, drawing a book 
fix>m his pocket (he had procured several from the next market- 
town, in order to teach me to read), he bade me run away for 
a while to play, and come again when I got tired. 

Slowly I sauntered onward, with one remark which he had 
made sounding in my ears. He had said, <* Love seeks beauty aS 
naturally as the flowers the sunli^t ! " 

Was I beautiful ? My whole mind and soul were Ml of the 
question. At last I remembered a sunny pool of clear, £resh 
water, where I could see myself as in a mirror. I had often 
looked there, to adjust my sea-weed wreaths ; but I had never 
noticed my &oe, for never, until this aflemoon, had the question 
suggested itself, whether I was beautiful. Cautiously I crept to 
the brink, and, many times drawing back in fear, I at length 
looked in. I unbound my tresses, and they floated almost to my 
feet, long, heavy, and black as night Set in them, as in a frame, 
27 
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a fkoe looked out, — a childish, Banbamed face. There were eyes 
there like a sloe's, large, black, and melting, and anon flaahing 
fire. I thought they migl^ be beauti&l, but I was not sure. As 
to the features, I was not very well competent to judge. I know 
now that they were regular enough for a sculptor's model ; then 
I only knew that Frederick Hutton was handsome — my face 
was not like Frederick Button's ; therefore I thought I must be 
homely. But I was not satisfied. I stole lingenngly back to my 
companion, and found him, in turn, tired of his hock^ and ready 
to amuse himself with me. " Please, sir, may I ask you a ques- 
tion ? " I inquired, very timidly. 

<*Why, yes, Miss Agnes Lee, since you have never in the 
world done such a thing, I rather think you may." 

" Well, sir, am I handsome ? " 

Frederick laughed long and loudly, ere he replied, 

" Well, you genuine descendant of Mother Eve, you precious 
little specimen of feminine humanity, where you picked up your 
vanity, nested here on the lee-shore, like a sea-gull, I don't know ; 
but go and stand there in the sunshine, and I '11 answer you. 
Shake down your long, black hair, all about you, gypsy, — there, 
that 's right, — now stand still ! " 

I should think I stood still there a minute and a half, waiting 
for him to make his decision. I really suffered while his eyes 
were so bent upon me. At last, his fixed, steady look was 
getting to be torture, and it was an inconceivable relief when he 
made answer, 

"Well, Aggie, it took me sometime to decide, didn't it? 
No, you are not handsome yet, Aggie. You are brown as a 
Malay, and there 's something almost savage in your fiaroeibUok 
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eyes. Bat your features are good enough, your hair is long and 
thick ; and, if it were taken care of, and were n't sunburnt, it 
mi^t be magnifioent. As it is, you 'bb rather homely ; but, if 
some people had you, you might be made a very handsome 
woman." 

Strange as it may seem, dearly as I loved him, this reply gave 
me pleasure, instead of pain ; though I well knew, had he loved 
me, he never would have made it. But I don't think I wanted 
him to love me then. He had said I had the material for a 
handsome woman, and that was all I wanted to know. My 
heart beat quicker, with a sense of power. I said that I wbuld 
make him know I was beautiful, some time; that, some other 
day, I would make his proud heart quicken; and with this hope 
for the future I was quite content. 

One day, soon after, we were walking together over the tou^ 
rocks bordering the shore. I remember a sense of life swelled 
high and exultant in my heart ; and I bounded over the steep- 
est ledges, hardly seeming to touch them, or paused to balance 
myself and turn around on their sharpest points. 

<* Gome down here, Agnes Lee," said Frederick Hutt(m's voice, 
at length ; and, in an instant, I was by his side. 

«! 'vo been thinking," he remarked, carelessly binding up some 
strands of sea-weed, " I 've been thinking that you would make a 
capital ballet-dancer." And then he proceeded, in answer to my 
eager inquiries, to explain to me the nature of theatrical per- 
formances in general, and ballet-dancing in particular. 

" It 's a bad life," ho conduded, " and I wouldn't advise yoa 
to tiy it But, after all, I don't know but you'd be better 
«ff there than here. You do very well here now, but what 'U be- 
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Gomo of you when you get old ? If you could get to be prinui- 
donna, you could make a fortune, if you would only keep it. Let 
me tell you one thing, Agnes : some people think all dancing-girls 
are wicked ; but I tell you it is the soul governs the profession, 
not the profession the soul ; and you could bo as good and pure 
on the boards of the Eoyal Theatre as in the Hennitage of 
Lough Derg." 

It was but a few days after this last conyersation when Uie 
answers to Frederic Hutton's letters came; and, having liber- 
aUy rewarded the honest fisherman's hospitality, he bade fiire- 
well to the lee-shore of ComwalL It was a beautiful morning 
in the early autumn, and I went with him a mile or two on 
his journey. 0, how gladly the waves danced, and the sun 
shone ! and I could see his heart was dancing too. As for me, 
I was not glad, nor yet very sony; &r my whole heart was 
filled with a strong under-lying puxpoee. Pausing, at length, he 
let go my hand. 

"There, Agnes, you must go home now/' he said; '*good- 
by, my child ;" and, taking a guinea from his pocket, he added, 
** take that, A^e; it's the best thing I've got to ^ve you to 
remember me by." 

" Will you just please to make a round hole in it, and mark 
an F. on it somewhere ? " I pleadingly inquired* 

" Well, hero 's one with a hole in it; that will do — ^— and 
there," and, sitting down, he marked " F. H." in bold, distinct 
characters. " There, little one, good-by, now," and, drawing me 
to him he kissed me. It was tlie first time he had ever done 
so — the first kiss man had ever left qponmjlipe; anditlin* 
gered there for weeks, and ita memory had power to tbiill w» 
for many a year. 
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Six months afler tliifl, I woke up, one spring morning, aiul 
found myself in London. I do not know how I got there; 
that is, even to this day, I can hardly understand the perse- 
verance with which I, an unprotected child, walked the whole 
distance, seeking food and lodgiog of whoever had charity 
enou^ to shelter me. Provid^oe must have guided me, and I 
think so, more than ever, when I recall a singular incident which 
befell me on my arrival. 

It was afternoon when I entered the great whirlpool of Lon- 
don. Half-frightened by the crowded streets, I had somehow 
made my way to the Park, and, for almost the first time in my 
life, I sat there crying. At last I was roused from my sorrow- 
ful abstraction by a gentle touch and a kind voice ; and, looking 
up, I met the glance of a middle-aged gentleman, clad in a quiet 
citizen's suit of black. There needed but one look at his 
kindly face to assure me I could trust him ; and his question, 
" What is your name, my child, and why are you here alone ? " 
was immediately followed by my relating to him my whole his- 
tory, save only that portion which was connected widi my love 
for Frederic Hutton. 

'* So you 've come all alone to this far-off London, to learn 
to be a ballet-dancer?" he said, kindly. "I must saj it is 
a very strange undertaking. The chances that you will suc- 
ceed are hardly one in ten thousand. However, you ooold 
not have &llen upon a better firiend. I am a theatre-manager 
myself, and I '11 try you; and, if I find you can do anything, I 
27* . 
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will take yoa to a friend of mine in PariB, where I am going oa 
business, and yon shall be educated for the stage." 

Thus it was, reader, that my first night in Londi^ was passed 
in a respectable lodging-house ;• and I woke up in the morning 
from peaceful dreams imder the mighty shadow of St Paul's. 
My protector proceeded, soon after I arose, to put me through a 
trial-course of calisthenics ; and I suppose the result was satas- 
&ctory, for a dress-maker was sent for, and requested to prepare 
me for a journey to France, and a residence at ficole de 
theatre. 

Two years had passed ; I was now fifteen. They had been 
two of the happiest of my life. True, at first confinement had 
been irksome. I had missed the wild, wailing, solitary sea, and 
the free range of rocky shore. But my cherished purpose was 
every day drawing nearer its accomplishment. My kind pro- 
tector had visited me several times, when business called him to 
France ; and it would have done your heart good to see his kind, 
satinfied smile, when he received a &vorable report of my prog- 



It had been discovered, in the course of my instructions, 
that I had a^voice of unequalled power and pathos, and that I 
should be able to succeed as a cantatrice with even less trouble 
than as a danseuse ; but I had marked out my own ooorse. I 
could not consecrate every gift to the insatiable qpirit of the 
stage. I must retain some power not thus prostituted, to make 
beautiful my private life. However, I cultivated my voice i 
assiduously, and was, in a short time, pnmoonoed the best i 
in t'icole. 
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There were, in the same institatiim, a large number of young 
girls, more or lea gifted, preparing £oir the stage ; but among 
them all, I had bat one fiiend, — Inei Yan^ian. She has, smoe 
then, under another name, made the world's heart throb strangely. 
She flashed, oomet-like, upon the age, the very impersonation 
of the genius of tragedy. The great world held its breath to 
listen; but, eomet-like, she was struck down suddenly, and the 
Proyence roses bloom upon her grave. 

I joould easily discern that there were no oUiers whose ao- 
quaintanoe would not rather retard the accomplishment of my 
great end; but Inez and I became friends, in that word's truest 
sense. We studied and read together, and she would sit beside 
me, her dark eyes flashing like lighted coals, while I told her 
strange, wild tales of the rocky shore, and Uie surging, restlen 
sea. 

But, as I was saying, I was fifteen. My two years' study had 
been oompleted, and the night was appointed on which I was to 
make my dibut at the Eoyal Theatre. I had grown very beau^ 
tiful; no one who had known me as the romping child of 
the fisherman's hut would have recognized me now. My hair 
was long, and heavy, and luxuriant as ever ; but now it was satin- 
smooth, and from its wavy folds seemed to flash sparks of li^t 
My complexion, by proper care, had cleared up wonderfully ; 
now it was like tiie sunny side of a lipe peach, (mly deepening in 
the cheeks to a richer crimson than peaches ever wore. The eyes 
were the same, — large, black, and strangely lustrous, — and the 
wan, thin figure of the child had rounded in the girl to a flym- 
metry as perfect, as it was stately. Yes, I was very beautifuL 

I arrayed myself fojr tiio occasion in a crimson satin, heavily 
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wron^t wiUi pearls. Aroimd my neck and arms were diaiu of 
pearls and rubies, fantastioallj twisted togetiier, fiurtened witli 
gold clasps, in which a sin^e diamond fladied like a boming 
star. Strings of the same jewels flashed among the heavy bands 
of my braided hair, and I almost started back in wonder as I 
glanced at my fbll-length reflection in the green-room mirror, it 
seemed so like some old picture, with its strangely yivid lights 
and shades. 

That night my triumph was complete. The whole house rang 
with applause, and many of the bouquets thrown at my fbet were 
knotted with jewels. I welcomed this sooeess, for it .was one 
stepping-stone the more toward my great end. 0, how I wished 
he had been there to see it ! But never once had my eyes rested 
on him since we parted in the sunshine on the desolate Cornwall 
shore. 

All that season I continued to draw crowded houses, and on 
my last night the theatre was filled to overflowing. I had never 
looked better. My costume was (me just calculated to set off my 
dark, oriental beauty, and it was in full glow. Half an hour 
had passed, when a new arrival, in one of the front boxes, seemed 
to create a scnsa^on. I glanced that way, and my eyes met 
the most perfect vision of feminine loveliness on which they had 
ever rested. 

Her style of beauty was totally different from mine; and I 
looked on her, at first, with an artist's admiration, unmingled with 
envy or jealousy. She wore a garnet-colored velvet cloak, lined 
with ermine ; but, as she entered the box, it ML from her neek» 
revealing shoulders white as Caucasian snow-banks, and moulded 
as purely as a Grecian statue. Her hair was of a brij^t gdd tiiit» 
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and the heavy ringlets were gathered at the neck in a net-work 
of pearls, fr(«n which one or two stray tresses had escaped, and 
floated down over her neck and bosom. Her robe was of azare 
satin, frosted with pearls ; and her fan was gorgeous with the 
plumage of tropical birds. Her eyes were a deep, tranquil bine, 
large, and strangely bright ; and her fair complexion, pure and 
dear as marble, was deepened in the cheeks with a just-percepti- 
ble tint of rose. 

My eye had taken in all this at one glance. She seemed to 
me like the actoal presence of one of those beantifol pictures be- 
fore which I had stood with filling eyes in the gallery of the 
LouTre, and from my heart I blessed her for her loveliness, as 
I turned to gaze upon her companion. 

Saint Agnes ! patron saint of mine ! why was it that in that 
instant a deep and bitter hatred for that beautiful being crept 
into my heart? Her companion was Frederick Hutton ! Itwas 
his hand that so careftdly adjusted the ^Ids of her cloak, his 
eye that watdied so eagerly her every look. 

I danoed that night as I had never danced before. Deafening 
roars of applause fairly shook the building to its centre : but, of 
all that gorgeous crowd, I saw but one. It was a full half-hour 
before he seemed even to notice me, and then he carelessly turned 
his opera-glass toward the stage. 

I danced to him, at him — what you will ; at least, I danoed 
for his eyes only. And I had the satis&ction of seeing him per- 
fectly absorbed, entranced, and apparently quite forgetful of 
the presence of his companion. That was my last opera in 
the season, and a few months afterwards I was in London, pleas- 
antly established in ftshionable iq[MuiznentB at the West Bad. 
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" Agnes," said my gnardUn (for so I had learned to call nqr 
fiitherlj protector), entering my nxnn, one morning, " there are 
yet six weeks before your first engagement here oommenoes. 
What do yoa say to a masquerade, in the mean time ? I 
have plenty of relatives among the West-End fiushionables, and 
I should find no difficulty in having you introduced as Miss Agnes 
Lee, in circles where no one would ever dream of Viola Ilia 
ballet-dancer being admitted. Will you go ? " 

While he spoke, an intense longing took possession of my 
heart to gaze face to face on that great world of which I had 
heard so much. True, I had seen people enough. I had danced 
to crowded audiences, — but of fashionable society I was as 
ignorant as a child. But I presume very little of my enthusiasm 
appeared in my manner, as I lifted my eyes, and said, quietly, 

" Yes, guardian, I will go." 

" Well, I thought so ; it 's so like girls to want to see the 
world! So I've made .arrangements accordingly, and I've two 
invitations for you, from two very fashionable ladies, who are 
under some obligations to me. Here is one firom Mrs. Someiby, 
to her estate, < The Orange,' a little out of town. You 'd meet 
there a half-score of ladies, beside Simmons, and Faloonbraoe, 
and a dozen other young men who would fiill in love with yon. 
You 'd have to look out for your own heart, because their cards 
would be played out as soon as they knew your true podtion." 

" Well, sir, where is the other one ? " 

<* That? 0, that 's further out of town— to the Henmiy, the 
estate of Mrs. Somerville Sikes, and you would n't find anybody 
there to fall in love with. Tkete 11 be one man of mark therSy 
thou^,— Fred HntUm; but Lady Olazft Emevson will be ihera. 
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alBO, and thoj We been reported engaged go many timeSi I think 
there must be something in it." 

Frederick Hutton ! O, how the very mention of his namo 
thrilled me ! Could it be ? Was I indeed to see him, — to be 
in the same house with him once more ? Mj heart flattered like 
a caged bird, but mj nerves were strong, and mj self-oommand 
perfect ; so I answered, carelessly, 

**Well, sir, I believe I'll choose the Heronry; you know 
(here 's no knowing what might become of my heart at the other 
place." 

My guardian laughed, and, patting my cheek pleasantly, went 
out to hunt me up a dressing-maid, and provide me with a suit- 
able wardrobe. 

The next day, at three in the afternoon, I was whirled up the 
q)acious carriage-drive of the Heronry, and introduced to the 
stately Mrs. Somerville Sikes. She was a lady of, I should 
think, about forty, extremely well preserved, and very elegantly 
dressed. There was an air of patrician ease and gracefulness 
about her, such as I had never before observed in any lady with 
whom I had been thrown in contact 

She welcomed me cordially, and went up stairs with me to 
my own room ; then, kissing me, she remarked, ** I will send your 
maid to you, my dear ; you will have just time to dress for 
dinner." 0, what would I not have given to have dared to 
inquire if Frederick Hutton had arrived ! But I could not trust 
myself to mention his name, and I throw myself in an easy-chair, 
and sent my thoughts backward with memory, while my maid 
unbound the long tresses of my hair. 

When, at last, its arrangement was completed, I arrayed my- 
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self, with trembling fingers, in a riohlj-wronght India muslin. 
Nothing coold have exceeded the simplicitj of mj attire. The 
white dress was without ornament, and I wore not a single jewel, 
with only a sprig of cape-jasmine in the dark folds of my hair. 
I turned to the mirror, as I was drawing on my gloves, and saw 
that, though I had many times been more dazzlingly brilliant, I 
had never looked more beautiful ; and yet my step &ltered as I 
entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Sikes advanced to meet me, and I was formally presented 
to the company ; but my eye took in but two faces, my ear 
caught but two names. Clara Emerson was there, with her face 
so strangely fair in its quiet beauty, and her slender figure robed 
in azure silk. A wreath of white buds nestled in her golden 
curls, and she looked even more lovely than when I had first 
seen her. Beside her sat Frederick Hutton. His was truly the 
handsomest face my eyes ever rested on. He was, indeed, 
as my guardian had said, a man of mark ; with his Apollo 
Belvidere figure, his hyacinthine locks, and his laughing dark- 
blue eyes. The Lady Clara looked up, smiled, and spoke 
very sweetly; but Frederick seemed so intent on his conversation 
with her, that he merely noticed me by a bow. A moment after, 
however, as Mrs. Sikes repeated my name, ** Miss Agnes Lee," 
he paused in his conversation, and I knew, by his puzzled face, 
he was remembering that he had heard tiiat name before ; but he 
could not recall the time, and I felt relieved. But, even if he 
had, ho would hardly have associated the fisher-girl of the Corn- 
wall lee-shore with the very different looking young lady pre- 
sented to him in Mrs. Sikes' drawing-room. 

Ho sat opposite to me at dinner, bat his attention wm wholly 
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€Dgro0Bed bj his cbmpanion. Onoe, indeed, he casoallj ^anoed 
at me, and then I heard him remarking to Ladj Clara that 
** Miss Lee was magnificently handsome ; " and then he jadded, 
<< but her style is so different from yours, ma belle Clara," in a 
tone which left the listener little room for conjecture as to which 
style he preferred. 

During the evening I had been making punful efforts to be 
agreeable to some dowager countesses, until I was tired ; wh^ 
mnatk to my delist, my task was intempted by a call for music, 
and the Lady Clara Emerson was led to the piano. Her per^ 
fimnance was mediocre, perhaps a trifle better than that of 
boarding-school misses in general. She affected opera airs, fl>r 
the most part, and, thou^ Frederick Huttcm leaned over her, and 
turned her muac, I could see he was neither interested nor ani- 
mated; and yet I knew that music was his pasdon. At last 
Lady Clara arose from the instrument. 

" Po^ps Hiss Lee will &yor us," suggested Mrs. Sikes ; and 
Frederick Button came to my side, to lead me to the instrument 
His hand just touched mine as I took my seat, and, strong as 
my nerves were, it thrilled me strangely. I sang an old SooUh 
ballad of hopeless love, — a song that required power and pathos, 
— and I sang it welL« 

I dared not glance at Frederick, but I could hear his quick- 
ened breathing, 1 could aknost seem to feel his attitude of rapt 
attention ; and I knew he recognixed my power. For a week 
after that he scarcely spoke to me. His attention was still 
absorbed by the beautiful Clara ; and yet, sometimes, when he 
was sittmg by her side, I would raise my eyes from my embroi- 
dery, and meet a glance from the distant comer where they were 
28 
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sitting, tbat would caoBe mj cheek to crimson beneath my droop- 
ing lashes. When I sang, Frederick never came near me; bat 
I knew he listened, and that, let him struggle as he would, one 
day mj purpose would meet its accomplishment. 
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The human will is strong, stronger than life, and even death 
will not triumph over it utterly ! I wonder whether man or 
woman ever yet devoted themselves, with all their energies, to 
the accomplishment of a &vorite purpose, without succeeding. 
At least, success is the rule, and &ilure the exception. 

Time passed on, and Frederick Hutton gradually changed in 
his deportment. His attentions to the beautiful Clara became 
a shade or two less engrosedng, and very often he would lead me 
to the piano, and hang over me during my performaooe, with his 
whole soul looking out of his dark eyes. The Lady Clara must 
have noticed it, and I think she loved him ; but her diqMxition 
was a singular one. She was too proudly indolent to struggle 
for the possession of anything. She dressed as becomingly, 
talked as prettily, and smiled as sweetiy, as ever. When Fred- 
erick Hutton sat down beside her, she welcomed him with a look 
that had not the slightest shade of reproach in it ; and when he 
was away, she seemed totally unconscious of his desertion. No 
battery of attractions could have been half so effective as this 
calm, indifferent dignity. I could not have had a more powerful 
adversary to contend with. Sometimes Frederick would watch 
her for a long time, and then turn away, with just the qneerett 



kind of smile about his lips, and talk to me more aasidnonaly 
than eyer. 

One night, I was walking in the shrubbery. It was the rich, 
lustrous prime of the summer ; the sun had gone down in his 
glory, and the twilight hours had gathered up the gorgeous 
clouds, like drapery of kings. It was evening ; the moon, like 
a &ir queen, sat on her nlver throne, among her parliament of 
stars. I had gone out alone, and, with a hurried step, was 
walking to and fro beneath the larches, keeping time to painful 
thoughts. At last my step grew slower, and my mood changed. 
I went down with memory, searching for hidden treasures 
along Hie paths of the past ; and tears came to my eyes, as 
I remembered the free, happy, gypsy-like life I had led, before 
Frederick Hutton came to ComwalL 

" Better, 0, how fiir better off was I then than now ! " said 
my throbbing heart, beating painfully against my yelyet robe. 
" Alas ! for I am weary," said my lips aloud ; and, at that 
moment, a voice, whose faintest tone could have almost called 
me from life to death, said, very gently, 

" Agnes — Miss Lee — am I intruding ? " 

I turned, and welcomed him, with the tears still heavy on my 
lashes, and the shadow heavier on my heart. 

" Yon are sad, Agnes," he said, sorrowfully, taking my hand 
in his, as soothingly as one would pet a weaiy infant. ** Agnes, 
dear, beautiful Agnes, I love you ! I never said those words 
before, Agnes, to any woman, not even to Clara Emerson; 
though long ago the great world voted us engaged. You will 
understand them, — you will believe them. I did not mean 
to love you, Agnes, — I closed my eyes against your beaat^^ 
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— I tried to shut mj heart against the melody of your voice; 
bat you have triamphod. See, I am at your feet! Won't yon, 
can't you love me, my Agnes ? " 

But I did not ^eak ; I could not The hope of a lifetime 
had met its fulfilment when I heard him say those words, and I 
could not answer him. 

" 0, Agnes, Agnes ! " he cried, beseechingly, " only answer 
me ! only say, * Frederick, I love you ! ' " 

And, clearing my voice, and drawing my figare to its fuUesi 
height, I stood there in the moonli^t, under the larches, and 
answered him, 

" Frederick Hutton, I love you with my whole soul, as I have 
loved you for years. I am yours, and I will be yours, and no 
other man's, till I die ! " 

In his excitement he did not notice that I had said <* for 
years ; " and, standing by my side, he clasped me to his hearty 
whispering, " My Agnes, — my wife ! " 

For one moment, sick and faint with joy, I sujQfered my head 
to lie upon his breast; and then I withdrew from his arms, and 
said, firmly, " No, Frederick Hutton, not your wife; and, if you 
knew me, you would sooner die than call me so. You know not 
who or what I am ! " 

** And care not, Agnes, so that yon will let me call you mine. 
Nay, Agnes, do not think so meanly of me. I care not fbr 
wealth or rank; — I know that I love you, and ^t is all I ask 
to know." 

1 am very strong-willed, naturally, but I could not sammon 
strength or courage to dash, with my own handa» thai Uenei 
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nl^ tlie eiq> of joy from 1117 Ups ; and I sosirered him, 1000- 
lutely, 

" To-night, Frederick, I will tell yon nothing. Meet me here 
at sanrise, to-morrow morning, and I will tell yon what yon little 
dream. I am going in, now." 

Once more I pasnyely soffered him to fold me to his heart ; 
for the second time in his life his lips touched mine, and then, 
gliding from his arms, I reentered the Heronry. That eyeDing 
I was happy. I resolutely closed my eyes against the shadows 
that hung around the moixow, and opened my heart to the joy- 
touches of the present. He never left my side, and, when I 
sang, he watched me with his dark eyes beaming through tears. 

The next morning arose, fair and calm. I dressed myself 
quickly, and hastened to the trysting-place. Frederick was there 
before me. What a joyousness there was in his greeting! 
Surely I must wait yet longer, ere I could summon courage to 
freeze the smile on his lips. Once more I yielded my hand to 
his clasp, and wandered along with him underneath the larches. 
The sun was just rising. The tree-tops glowed like golden 
arrows, pointed with diamonds ; the long grass, knotted together, 
shone like a &iry tracery of brilliants, and over all the sun- 
shine lay, broad and fair, — the very smile of the gods. Its 
glad beams rested like a blessing on Frederick Hutton's hair, 
and the whole world seemed to be dressed in holiday robes, 
as if for a rejoicing. And yet, amid all that beauty, and glory, 
and happiness, I walked on by his side, a crushed, downcast, 
miserable woman, with a confession trembling on my lips r. hich 
would blot out fit)m my own life all the sunli^t, and send one 
forth^ dearer than my life, out into the world, a heart-broken, 
■ 28* 
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hopeleflsly wretdbdl man. I ooold not look at hun, — I could 
scarcely breathe. At last, I could walk no Airtlier. I leaned 
against one of the larches ; I stood there, and lifted np my 
pallid, woful ftuse, in the light of heaven's free sunshine. 
Frederick tamed and looked at me, with a vague and nameless 
terror in his gaze, and then he fidtered, <* Agnes, my Agnes, 
what is it?" 

«\Listen, Frederick Hutton, and I will tell yon,** I answered, 
and my voice was strangely calm. " You remember the fisher- 
man's hut, on tbe Cornwall lee-shore, and the wild, rude child 
whom you taught to read ? And you remember this ! " and I 
drew from my bosom, where I had always worn it, the guinea 
he had given me when we parted. He took it in his hand, and 
looked at it. 

<< Yes, I remember, Agnes; bat what of that? Go on,— 
how came you by this ? " 

*< You gave it to me, sir ; for I am that lowly child. Would 
you call me wife, now 1 " 

Brave, noble heart ! I could see the straggle ere he answered ; 
but his love triumphed. 

" Yes, Agnes, I would call you wife, even now. It was your 
misfortune to have been cast upon the lee-shore ; so it was mina 
Shall I shut you oat of my heart because you stayed there a 
longer time, my Agnes ? " 

0, 1 had hoped he would have spared me that last trial ; bat 
no, I must drain the bitter potion to the dregs, and so I did. 

*< No, Frederick Hutton ! Not your Agnes ! I will never be 
your wife ! Yoa saw me upon the stage at Paris; for, listeiii 
Frederick, — I am Viola, the dancing-giTl ! " 
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M 0, God ! 0, God ! " moaiMd that stroDg num, weeping like 
a ohild. *< Spare me, for this is bitter !" 

I knew then, as I had known before, that he was lost to me 
forever. I had willed that he should love me,*and he did lore 
me. Peihaps I might have been his wife, had I willed that also ; 
but I would not. Even had he wished it, out of the mi^t of 
his great love, still would I have refused ; for I loved him too 
well, too unselfishly, ever to couple his proud name with disgrace. 
At last, he drew me within his arms onoe more. 

<* Agnes," he said, <*my own, my beautiM! — God knows I 
would have gone down ^adly to my death, rather than live and 
know that &te had put this stem and terrible barrier between 
OS. 0, may Heaven bless thee, Agnes, and save thee &om grief 
like mine !" and down, over my &ce, fell, like rain, the bitter, 
scalding tears of that proud man's sorrow. 

That day, I left the Heronry. The purpose to which I had 
vowed my life was aooomplished, and even in the hour of its ac- 
complishment its cone oame with it Better &r that I had 
died, than brought such sorrow lio him, so noble, so dear. And 
yet I danced that winter better than ever. The smile that 
curled my lips was as bri^t; the bloom died not out from my 
cheeks, nor the light from my eyes. Still the world's homage 
fell upon my ear, and even the noble and the gifted knelt at the 
feet of the beautiful dancing-girl. Very often the Lady Clara 
Emerson was among the spectators ; but I never knew whether 
she recognized in Viola the Miss Lee she had met at the Heronry. 
I thought her cheek was a little paler than of old ; and some- 
how the old hatred toward her cr^t out of my heart, and into 
its plaoe stole a gentle sympathy. I heard of Frederick HutUm 
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qpon iii6 oontment, and, amid all my heari-poverty and wreidied- 
iififla, my life had one crowning g^oiy — I knew he loved me! 
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It was toward the dose of the iecond winter after I had 
parted with him at the Heroniy. I was no longer a ballet- 
dancer. With the departure of him I loved, oame a fbll oonvio- 
tion that hereafter I had no private life to make rich, — that I 
must ^ve all to the world. I had oommenoed to nng, and I was 
nowjpr»7ia(2o7inaof her Majesty's theatre. 

It was almost the last night of the season. I had gone to the 
green-nx^n with a heavy wei^t upon my heart; bat I shook 
it off, and perhaps sang even better than nsnal. At last the 
aodionco dispersed, and, going down by the private entrance, I 
stepped into my carriage ; but, seeing the outline of a man's form 
npon the seat, I was about to spring back, and summon my ser- 
vants to my assistance, when a voice I had heard in the dreams 
of many a night whispered, *< Agnes ! " I called <* Home ! " to 
my coachman, and sat down. As the carriage tamed, the gas- 
light flashed ftdl in my companion's &oe. I could scarcely re- 
strain a shriek of suiprise. Frederick Huttgn had changed so, 
one would hardly recognize him. 

" You are surprised, Agnes," he said, gently, " at the work 
trouble has done. Never mind, — I shall only be at rest the sooner. 
I don't know what made me come to seek you, Agnes, this nighty 
of all others. I am to be married to-monrow. I camo home, and 
fi)und that Clara had suffered terribly. She did not know thai I 
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had ever loved another ; bat mj long-oontinued atteniionB to her 
had won her heart, and, npon my desertion, the whole joy and 
hope of her life seamed to pass away. I was too wretched myself 
to wish to be the instrument of like misery to another. My heart 
smote me when I looked npon her pale &ce, and I resolved to 
make what reparation I ooold, by giving her my hand and what 
of life remained." 

He paused, but I felt that my voice was full of tears ; I said 
nothing, and he continaed, << Agnes, Iknow your strength of love; 
but your frame is strong, too ; perhaps you will suffer more than 
I, but you will live longer. I want you to promise me something, 
will you ? I will send for you when I am dying, and I want you 
to come. Will you oome, Agnes, wherever you are ? Will you 
promise me to come ? " And, putting my hand in his, I answered 
*< I will come ! " and it was to both our souls as if an oath had 
been spoken. 



I saw Frederick Hutton once more. Thiee years had passed, 
and I was rich. I had left the stage, and was residing on 
my own estate, a lovely villa in the south of France. I waB 
scarcely more than twenty, and still beautiful, though trouble 
had wrought many a thread of silver in my hair. I think 
my taste must have been tropical ; for you might have fancied 
my boudoir the abode of a Sultana. A fountain of perfumed 
waters danced and q>irkled in its marble basin, in the centre. 
A glass door opened into 'a small but choice conservatoiy, where 
grew the Indian aloe, with its broad greoi leaves ; and gay 
tropioal birds plmned their wingi on the whii^>ering bou|^ of 
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tbe Eastern palm. tGny, graoefiil little rtreanui flowed among 
thick, mossy grass ; and beneatli the Indian trees, half hidden in 
the foliage, stood groups of marble statoarj, that 70a might have 
dreamed were Fauns and Hamadryads, the guardian ^irits of 
the scene. Around the walls of my &yorite room I had hung a 
few pictures, small, but choice ; they were mostly woodland land- 
scapes, with here and there one of Claude Lorraine's Italian 
sunsets, or a head by Pemgino. On the floor were rich, heayy 
mattbgs, from the far-fiimed looms of the Indies; and kiinges 
and cushions of Gbnoa velvet, in crimson and purple, were scat- 
tered, ¥rith lavish prodigality, around* On one of these I lay 
reading, and listlessly winding around my fingers my unbound 
hair, when my favorite waiting-maid, entering tiie apartment, 
handed me a letter. I recognised the hand-writing, and my 
fingers trembled as I broke the seal. It was long, and closely- 
written ; but I will copy it all here. It ran thus : 

" Aqnes, my Soul's own Agnes : — 

*< Many months have passed since last we met. Summers and 
winters have been braided into years, and still on my heart is 
your name written; not one hieroglyph that you traced there 
has been obliterated. Heart and soul I am, what I always have 
been, yours! Imarried Clara the day succeeding our last me^jtii^ 
and I love her very much. Can you reconcile this with what I 
have just written ? I am yours, as I said ; you, even you, my 
Agnes, are more to me than all the rest of earth ; but it is mudi 
to feci we can make another human being entirely hi^ppy. 

" 1 told you Clara was sorrow-stmok and ditxqping* Well* 
after our marriage, she bri^^itened up in my presonoe, as a voodp 
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flower, beaton down by the wind and rain, bat yet not oroaked, 
rerivoB in the calm glow of the sonahine. Soon ahe regained 
her healthy and I believe she grew dear to me as a eoBter. 
My own health was fiiiling even then, and for many weeks I was 
prostrated by a low, nervous fever. Daring all that time, she 
was so devoted in her attentdons, so patient in her tireless vigils, 
you would have thoQ^t her some angel sent from heaven to gaaid 
me. And yet, Agnes, throng it all, grateful as my heart was 
to her, it never beat with a sin^ throb that was not &iihfal to 
you, I loved you, — you only, yoa always. 

« For a time after my fever, I seemed to be recovering; but 
the oold weather brou^t increasmg debility, and I waa ordered 
to Italy. Of course, Clara was my companion. I don't know 
yrhj it was, but even these genial skies could do little for a mal- 
ady which was not of the flesh ; and yet, more and more I grew 
in love with Italy. I used to sit and dream for hours on the 
banks of the silvery Amo, trying to people the fair land with its 
old-time deities ; but, somehow, every sylph used to wear your 
face. I wonder if it was sin thus to worship you ? I could not 
help it, and I believe Gk>d has forgiven me. And this brings me 
to something I must tell you ; it took place last summer. I had 
been very ill, and was just able to go out of doors. I sat alone 
(for I had sent Olara away from me), feeling miserable and des- 
pondent I thought of you, and, O ! Agnes, I cannot tell you 
how my soul longed and pined for you. I knew it would be sin 
to see you then, but I remembered your promiBO to come to me 
at my dying hour; and wickedly I knelt down before God, 
and my heart uttered a wail, a cry, an earnest prayer for 
deatii! I longed for it, Agnes; for I felt that thus onlf 
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oould I gaie again on my heart's treamre; and yet, wlien I 
had nttered the words, I was frightened at ihm terrible mean- 
ing, and I grew still, and held my breath. I am not sapersti- 
tious, Agnes ; I am a Protestant, and do not believe in miracles, 
or visions ; but I know I heard a voioe then, and it was no hu- 
man voice ; it said, * Come unto me, all ye that are weaiy.and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest! ' There was a strog^e 
in my sool, and then onoe again I prayed, and this time the 
words of my prayer were, < Thy will be done ! ' And theo 
unto my soul there came a holy peace and calm. 

<' Since then I have longed for yon, Agnes, as I sat under the 
orange-trees ; but it has not been that I might fold you in the 
arms of earthly love — O no ! for I knew I was a dying man ; — 
but that I might take your hand in mine, and point you to 
that other land, where never more will the white day wrap her 
robe about her, and go mournfully down the sunset slopes, trem- 
bling to her death. You must meet me there, Agnes, where 
there is no need of the sun by day, or the moon by night 

" Agnes, it is weeks since I wrote the above. I was at Grenoa 
then ; you will see, by the post-mark, I am at Florence now. I 
have a mission for you, my Agnes ; come quickly, and you will 
find me here. I was taken very ill at Genoa ; but I travelled 
here by easy stages, and now I am writing, propped up by pil- 
lows, to summon you to my dying bed. Do not start, Agnes, or 
sigh, or weep ! I am a happy man. I am going home, where 
there will be no more sickness nor sorrow, — home 4o a friend 
whom I know, a Eedeemer whom I trust You must meet me 
there, Agnes ; I shall wait for you, and yon must come. Bat yoa 
will see me here first, you will come to me immediately ; fiv jmi 
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baye vowed to Btand by my dying bed. My aonl will wait for 
you, — I shall not die till you are here ! Come, then, quickly, 
fi)r I am in haste to be gone ! 

'*I said I had a mission for you. I give Clara to your care. 
She was an orphan when I married her, and she has no one left 
to care for her. She is a good, gentle little thing, but not a 
•trong woman, like you. You can guide her, you can care for 
her ; for I know you have left the stage. You will promise to 
stay with her as long as she shall need your care. She knows 
but little of our past ; nothing, save that you are dear to me, 
and I have sent for you. Grod in heaven bless you ! Agnes, 
not of my claiming, but of my loving, come quickly ! 

»* Frederick Hutton.*' 



Two days more, and I stepped from my travelling-carriage at 
the door of a beautiful Italian villa. In the £sdnt glimpse I had 
as I hurried up the steps, it seemed like an earthly Paradise. An 
English housekeeper met me at the door. 

"You have been expected, ma'am," she remarked; *'my 
master is just alive ! " 

And there, in that pleasantly-furnished room in the Italian 
villa, I saw Frederick Hutton once more, and for the last time. 
He was handsomer than ever, but his face wore the beauty of an 
angel. His large eyes were unearthly in their brightness, and 
on his forehead sat a radiance as of heavenly glory. 

His whole face kindled as he saw mc, and a smile of welcome 
played around his lips. He stretched forth his hand : 

"You are in time, Agnes," he said; ** I knew you would be; 
29 
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I WIS waiting for you. WOU yon care for her?" and, with Ids 
ihin finger, he pointed to Clara, who was kneeling, in a BfaqMr 
of grief, at the bed's foot. 

« Yes, Frederick," I answered, with &ltering yoioe and filling 
eyes, '* as long as she has need of me ! *' 

"God bless you, darling! " he whispered, tenderly ; and thai he 
dosed his eyes, as if in prayer. " Agnes," he said onoe moie, 
« you will find in that little desk what I haye meant for yon. 
You must look for it when I am gone, and use it often. Yoa 
will come, Agnes, I know it. * He giveth his beloved sleep.' 
Think of that, and be comforted when I am lying low. Sit down 
now, Agnes, and take my hand in yours, and sing some old hymn. 
(Jood-by, darling ! " 

I took his hand in mine, and sat beside him. I steadied my 
nerves and my voice, choking back the tears ; and I sang that 
grand old hymn, *< Saviour, when in dust to thee." Before I 
had finished, the hand I held in mine grew cold, the dark eyes 
closed. Frederick Hutton was dead ! 

We buried him there in sunny Italy ; you would know his 
grave, if you should go to Florence. We placed a white stone 
at his head, and on that stone was graven, *<He giveth his 
beloved sleep ! " 

The gift he had lefl for me w^ the pocket Bible which had 
been his constant companion. At first I priced it for his 
sake ; then it became far dearer to me for its own, for it has 
guided my footsteps in the path which will one day take me 
home to heaven and him. 

I watched over Clara, for his sake, until the throbbings of her 
great grief grew still ; and then, still young and beantiAiI, she 
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went forth to gladden another heart, another home ; and, standr 
ing now with her husband and her children, I know not whether 
her lips mormur at night-fall the name of the dead. 

I am old now, but my life is calm and happy. I am looking 
forward to that day, not yery far off, when I shall stand by Fred- 
erick's side in heaven, and, putting my hand in his, whierper, 
** Here am I, my beloved ; I have been thine only, throng 
aU!" 



MY WIFE. 

AN mFROXPTU. 

Whsrb the nfaples nodded together, 

At the edge of the pathless wood, 
With a basket of ripe red berries, 

A sweet little maiden stood. 
Her hair was like shadows of sonset. 

Falling soft oyer meadows asleep, 
Or the earliest break of the morning 

Pouring gold upon hill-side and steep. 

The green leaves lay light on her forehead, 

As if wood-nymphs were crowning their queen; 
And the tremulous smile of the sunshine 

Slept warm on the tresses between ; 
The blue-bells were nodding beside her. 

But her bright eyes were bluer to see, 
As they turned, with an ionooent gladness. 

That &ir summer morning, on me ! 

Her cheeks wore the hue of ripe peaches 

The sunlight so often hath kissed, 
And her figure was light as the fiuries 

That ride on the morning's blue mist ! 
But her voice was like nothing, save Eden, 

And the musical breeies which blow 
Oyer meadows that sleep in the sunshine, 

Where never fisdls tempest or snow ! 
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And ihe said, with her bine ejes uplifted, 

And a blush on her berzy-brown cheek, 
" Will you Bhow me the way, air, to Ashley? '* 

And her yoioe was so gentle and meek. 
That I caught to my heart the maiden, 

And sued her to be my wife ; 
So I showed her the way to Ashley, 

And she shows me the way through life. 
29* 



GRACIE'S SNOWDROPS. 

It was a little bunch of snowdrops which a child laid on my 
window. They were very beautiful, with their soft, delicate 
green, and their petals white and pure, and fleecy as the great 
flakes of snow the children used to catch in their fingers, stand- 
ing in Grandfather's porch, on a Thanksgiving morning, lliey 
reminded me of those old days, when I, too, held the snow-flakes 
in my fingers, and watched to see them melt. Weaiy years had 
passed since then, wherein my feet were wandering far away 
from the old homestead, and the thanksgiving on my lips was 
sobbed upward through tears. I had seen many other things 
melt beside snow-flakes, and sometimes an avalanche had &llai 
upon my brightest hopes; but not for these things I wept, holding 
between my fingers the snowdrops which little Grace had laid 
upon my window. My gaze was turned inward, and I seemed to 
see another Grace, and other flowers, heavy with the tears of a 
yet wilder sorrow. 

Our little Grace — " Little Blossom," as Grandmother loves to 
call her — is strangely fair. Her loveliness is of the most ethereal 
type out of heaven. You, with your poetical fancy, would com- 
pare it to white clouds of a summer evening, or the tramnent 
gleam of an angel's wing, in those spring days when the al^ 
seems lovingly bending nearer, and the very glory of heaven is 
icarcely hidden by the blue between. Her rare lovelinefli does 
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not consist alone in the pearly whiteness of her skin, and the 
delicate tracery of her hlue veins, or the clear azure of her eye, 
and the pale gold of her hair. Beyond all this, there is beauty 
of a higher order, which lends to her every word and act an 
indescribable charm. It shines in her smile, it rings in her glee- 
ful laugh, and makes graceful every movement of her flexile 
figure. But we gaze on her oflenest through tears ; for even so 
looked and moved and brightened before our eyes our other 
Grace, her mother before her. Grace Vinton had been the pet 
and darling of the whole village. She was beautiful, and an 
heiress ; and yet the rarest of her channs was her entire forget- 
fulness of self. O, how we all loved her ! how we blessed the 
&te that constituted her my father's ward ! 

She made our whole lives radiant with a new charm, even in 
the days of her early childhood. The breath of the flowers was 
sweeter when her hand gathered them ; the bird-songs swelled 
up with a clearer melody when her sweet voice joined their 
chorus ; and our very prayers grew eloquent with a deeper &ith, 
at her low, silvery " Amen ! " And then, when she grew up 
to womanhood, every day getting fairer and sweeter, fuller of 
music and poetry, and all things good and glorious, what wonder 
we looked on her with almost superstitious awe, and whispered 
to each other that God had sent his angel to dwell among us ? 
The house grew strangely dark and dull when she lefl us to 
spend a few months in the great city. Brother Frank declared 
himself a victim to "dog-days" long after the autumn wind 
had swept the last sere leaf from the drooping willow. We 
heard of her very often ; — how noble and gifted ones had 
knelt before her in homage ; how her angel nature seemed tA 
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cast a c^>ell of love and purity even over the sickly haunts of 
fashion ; and brother Frank listened with a firown on his brow, 
and declared the dog-days had lasted, this year, into January. 

Bat she came back to ns, after a time, looking lovelier and 
more radiant than ever, — all our own Grace still ! And then, in 
the simple country church, Grace became in yery truth my sister, 
my brother Frank's wife. Surely never was there a &irer bride. 
Hiere were no pearls or diamonds in her hair, no costJy Point 
D'Alen^on lace floating over her white neck and graceful arms ; 
but I don't think the veriest fashion-monger in the world would 
have thought they could improve Gracie. She looked so &ir, so 
ethereal, in her simple white muslin, with her rich tresses 
looped up with a wreath of snowdrops ! Never did a young hus- 
band's eyes turn on his loved one with more of idolizing tender^ 
ness, and never was there a warmer welcome than that with 
which our parents held her to their hearts, and called her their 
child, their life's best blessing. 

A year had passed, and the room where Grace lay sleqiing 
was dark and very still. She opened her eyes, at length, with a 
shudder, and cried out, "Nellie, O Nellie! did you say it? 
Must I die ? Must I leave the husband who has made my li£i 
so happy, the baby that has only one short week been pil- 
lowed on my bosom, and go, no one knows or can tell where ? 
Must I, Nellie?" 

My answer was a burst of tears, and then once more Gracie 
murmured, " O, must I ? Why did n't any one tell me, before, 
that I had got to die ? Why was I taught everything but this ? 
0, Nellie, Nellie ! it is very bitter ! " And then she turned her 
face toward the wall, and went down alone into that daik valkj. 
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Btnit and narrow, where no two can walk togetlier. Spasms of 
mental agony passed over her pnre face; memories of unre- 
pented sins came np like ghosts before her, who, we thought, 
had committed no sin ; and in that hour spirit-hands held to her 
lips a cap filled to the brim with those waters of Marah which 
men call Repentance, that bitter portion which every mortal one 
day mnst drink. But the straggle passed over, and np to her 
eyes there drifted a peace which comes to those only whose feet 
tread the borders of the land of promise. 

We placed snowdrops in her coffin, and loving, almost break- 
ing hearts moistened them with tears ; and one heart, whereon 
her head had rested, throbbed with a sorrow too wild for utter- 
ance, too mighty for tears ! 

We named her baby Grace, and she lives and brightens before 
oar eyes, as like to the Grace of our earliest love as the lily 
nodding fresh and fragrant on the stalk to the last year's blos- 
som mouldering beneath. But, ah ! the eyes that gaze on her are 
oft-times dim with tears, as my heart goes sorrowfully backward 
through the spectre-haunted fields of memory, whither Grade's 
snow-drops have carried me this mormng. 



BEHOLD, I MISS THEE, LOVE, 

I Mos thine annt, b6ki¥«d ! 
Thy bretit whereon my head was wont to lie. 
While the pale moon olomb np into the sky. 

And windf like vagrants roTed. 

I miflB thy calm, deep eyes, 
That, smiling aU their Peace into my soul, 
Taaght my wild yearnings where to find their goal, 

And made earth Paradise ! 

I miss thine earnest praise ! 
Dost thoa remember, resting on thy heart. 
How -some low gosh of trembling song would start 

Some dream of other days ; 

And I the silence broke. 
Whilst thou, my heaven, with thy calmest eyes. 
Bent o'er me, as in summer bend the skies. 

Blessing the words I spoke ? 

Or how for hours I sat. 
And whispered legends, told alone to thee. 
Of fidiy land, so &a beyond the sea. 

And tricksy pomps thereat ? 

Till life a glory seemed, 
And we, like mortals whom some god had blest, 
Immortal grew, and tranced in golden rest, 

As Qrecian ]^ts dreamed. 
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Be satisfied ! To thee 
My soul no yeil has worn. It has been thine, 
And thou hast lingered o'er each burning line, 

Till naught was mystery ; 

And in each writing tiaoed 
By fate, or passion-spell upon my heart. 
So long thy name has borne a blesMd part, 

It cannot be erased. 



Be satisfied ! The fbzm 
Though other daim, or call the lips his own, 
He cannot win to them the burning tone 

Thy loTC made warm ! 

I may not be thy bride. 
But, 0, by aU the past, whose ^ory hath been thine, 
By all the paths thy soul hath trod with mine. 

Those souls shall be affied ! 



THE SECRET 11ARRIA6E. 

It was a magnificent apartment in an old English baronial 
hall. A strong light fell from the loftj window oyer a gentlb* 
man and a lady, the only occupants of the room. 

The girl was very young, — scarcely had her feet wandered 
beyond the enchanted boundary of girlhood ; and yet there was 
a kind of tropical ripeness in her gorgeous beauty. 

Her figure was tall, stately and fully developed, — exquisite 
in its proportions ; her features were purely classical in their 
outline, and from the small and graceful head fell, nearly to 
her waist, the shining ringlets of her jet-black hair. But the 
chief glory of that matchless face was the large black eyes, with 
their long fringes, in one instant so dusky and full of shadows, 
and the next so meltbg, so sufiused with grief or tenderness, 
so full of dreams. 

She was, indeed, a glorious creature, and her loveliness was 
unconsciously displayed to the best advantage by her sim- 
ple deep-mourning dress. Her corsage was fitted smooth and 
close over her bosom, and finished at the throat by a simple 
collar of plain white muslin. She wore no ornament, save a 
heavy golden cross, fastened around her neck by a black cord, 
and hanging midway on her bosom. Her sleeves were ti^t at 
the shoulder, while at the wrist their folds fell heavily aboot tbi 
small, dimpled hand. 
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Scarcely could a painter's fancy have imagined a fairer being 
than was Margaret Hereford, as she sat there, in the high- 
backed, crimson velvet chair, with the full light falling over her 
head. She was an orphan, and alone on earth. 

Not a drop of her kindred blood flowed in the veins of any 
human being. Her father had died scarcely six months before, 
and left her desolate ; and she, the delicately-nurtured child of 
affluence, had gone forth to win her bread by the toil of a gov 
emess among strangers. 

Hers was one of those strong natures, very powerful either for 
good or evil. So far, by the care of her gentle mother in early 
mfiincy, and in later years of a father, the rule of whose life had 
been, " Thou, God, seest me ! " her faith and her life had been 
-kept pure, and the great strength of her soul had been turned 
heavenward. 

Hie gentleman kneeliug beside her was almost equally hand- 
some, in another style of beauty. He was tall, slight, and very 
graced, with large blue eyes, laughing and bright. Upon 
his brow lay heavy curls of rich brown hair, brushed lightly 
back. His mouth was beautiful, but there was about it a 
lurking expression which a physiognomist would have inter- 
preted as an evidence of a certain kind of voluptuous self-wor- 
ship, and he would have been right. Percy Ruthven had, indeed, 
shrined himself as the idol in the temple of his heart, an4 all 
other thmgs were second to this handsome, haughty self; yes, 
all, even the beautiful Margaret Hereford, whose avowed lover 
he had for some time bee^ and whom he did indeed love beyond 
all things mortal, except himself. 

Percy BjUthvcn was the only son of a baronet recently 
80. 
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deceased ; with a slender fortune, and strong hopes, based upon 
the good will of a wealthy, childless old uncle, who (the gossipfl 
said) was at the point of death. 

A firequent visitor at Cliflon Hall, he had often met the beau- 
tiful governess, before ho even knew her name. At first he used 
to look with a wonder that was half compassion on the pale 
girl, in her deep mourning robes, who was sent for, eyen- 
ings, to play waltzes and quadrilles for the young people to 
dance. She would come into the drawing-room so shy, so still; 
her sad, irresistibly &scinating £ice, and her deep moumiog 
robes, were such a contrast to the glare and glitter around 
her; then, when her task was performed, she would steal so 
quietly from the room, noticing no one, speaking to no one, yet 
moving as if she were the superior, with her regal step and her 
scornful eye. 

From noticing her coming with surprise, he grew to watdi for 
it, to be silent and dissatisfied when she did not appear, and at 
last to use his privilege as an intimate friend of the family, and 
steal away sometimes to the nursery, under the pretence of a 
visit to her ward, the little Angelique. 

The first time ho went ho found Miss Hereford (he had learned 
her name from the servants) sitting by the window, in the moon- 
light, with the little Angelique in her arms. A lamp was bum- 
ing on the side-t^blc in another portion of the apartment; bat 
the child, with her golden curls, was sitting in the full glory of 
the moonlight, and about her were folded the arms of her gov- 
erness, scarcely less a child than herself. 

The little one was very beautiful. Well had she been called 
Angelique, fi)r her fair face reminded you of notluDg but aa 
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infant angel. You might have thou^t some fairy had changed 
her on a midsammer night. 

There could hardly have been imagined a fairer picture. The 
govemeas was the jshadow, with her deep-mourning dress, her 
long ringlets of black hair, and her dark and splendid beauty ; 
and the fiur, golden-haired child, with her clear, English com- 
plexion, and her large, spiritual blue eyes, was the brilliant 



For a moment Percy Buthyen stood, and, unseen, gaied upon 
the two, in silent admiration. 

'< Ah, Angelique, lily-bud ! " whispered the goyemess, " thank 
God you were giyen me, — the one green spot in my summerless 
life." 

The little one lay there quietly, winding those long black 
curls around her white, dimpled fingers ; then she asked, earnestly, 

" Do the angels haye such curls ? Do the angels look like 
you, Maggie ? 'Cause, if they do, I shall loye to go to heayen. 
Say, Maggie, do you think they look like you ? " 

" No, darling, I don't suppose angels haye black hair and dark 
eyes, like mine. You look much more like an angel, my pet ; 
you know they call you Angelique." 

« Angels, both of you," exclaimed a deep yoioe close beside 
them. " I, for one, can bear witness. Miss Hereford, that I haye 
seen one with black hair. Nay, Angle, pet child, I came to see 
you; can't you introduce me to your friend? I see she is 
looking scorn on me for speaking to her without an introduc- 
tion." 

*' 0, yes," said the sweet child, simply. ** Maggie, this is 
Percy Ruthyen. I like him better than any one in the worlds 
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except you ; and he loves me, and pretty soon he '11 love yoo 
too." 

"Ha, ha! Bravo, Angelique, — a shrewd prophecy! 
laughed Percy Ruthven; "hut. Miss Hereford, since I have come 
and so well recommended, too, you will surely let me stay ? " 

Miss Hereford laughingly gave her consent, and, thanks to the 
young gentleman's lively conversation, she passed a fiurpleasantei 
evening than ever before since she entered her new abode. This 
was succeeded by many other pleasant evenings; for Percy 
Ruthven was not, as yet, suJQiciently rich or distinguished to have 
his absence from the drawing-room particularly remarked. 

For some time previous to the afternoon on which our story 
opens, he had been the affianced lover of the beautiful govern- 
OSS. Had you known them both, you would have wondered 
how Margaret Hereford, with her pride, her strength of pur- 
pose, and her lofty soul, could have loved one so far her inferior 
in all that constitutes true greatness. 

But he was handsome, fascinating, generous ; and Margaret, 
looking through this glass of love, saw not that his good impulses 
wore nothing more than impulses, that his principles were want- 
ing in strength and steadiness, and even his learning was super- 
ficial. She only felt that he, in worldly station so far above her, 
had yet given to the poor governess the rich treasure of his Iove» 
to be the one star of her life. 

Many times, when he was absent, rising up from her bed in 
the solenm night, with her face upturned to the stars, she prayed 
God to bless him, and crown him with glory and honor. 

There was a longing in her heart to pour out its worship and 
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rovorenoe. Percy loved her, and her ima^natioQ invested him 
with the perfections of an archangel. 

Hers was a passioo, a worship, stronger than life; ay, so 
strong that the waves of the sea of death ooold not ohoke it. 
And yet, so perfect was the womanly dignity, the innate royalty, 
of the proud spirit, that she never forgot her own position. 

Not for her was the outward worship of clasped hands and 
bended knees; in her heart she bowed before him, but outwardly 
her betrothed had no power to quicken a single footstep, to cause 
the neglect of a angle duty. 

llicrefore it was that she sat proud and composed, this 
pleasant summer afternoon, in that high-backed. arm-chair, in 
the drawing-room of Clifton Hall. 

Her lover, as we have said, knelt beside her, and his eyes were 
upturned to her &ce. 

" But, Margaret, my own Margaret," he was pleading, " is not 
a marriage before only the priest and the witnesses just as sacred 
as if all the world beheld it ? 

" Listen, Maggie, — you are mine ; you have given yourself to 
mc, to bo cherished and protected. Your engagement closes here 
to-morrow, and you shall not, my Mag^e, commence another. 
I will not have you endure this slavery any longer. You must 
be my wife to-night 

" Now, Maggie, you shall decide. Shall it be openly, before 
all the Cliftons, in the drawing-room of Clifton HaU, with many 
an eye to gaze upon my fiiir bride's loveliness, though she has 
said she cared nothiDg for other eyes than mine ? Shall it be 
here, Maggie, and then shall I go forth, disinherited by my 
uncle, self-doomed to poverty forever ? or, will you meet me out- 
30* 
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Bide the house, at half an hour before midnight, and go with me 
to the chapel, where jou shall become mj wife before Hearen, 
with the pastor*8 blessing, and to-morrow, when yon leave Clif- 
ton Hall, go to the station, a few miles distant, where your hus- 
band will meet you, and bear you to a sunny southern home, 
beyond the blue sea, trusting to a future day, when the world 
shall call you by my name ? 

" If you had friends, Maggie, whom such a course might pain, 
I would not ask it ; but you are all alone, and you have sud my 
love was all you sought. 

" But, darling, I do not dictate ; choose as you will. If I 
desire riches, it is for your sake more than mine ; but, if you 
choose to give them up, if you choose the public marriage, be it 
so ; for I would ^ve life itself, rather than you i^ould ever suflfar," 
and the speaker paused, and pressed her hand to his throbbing 
heart. 

For a moment the lady hesitated ; then, veiling her lustrous 
eyes with her silky lashes, she said, timidly, 

" Wc will have the secret marriage, Percy. I care not for 
riches for myself, but I cannot cause you pain. It is true I 
have no friends but you, and while my heart is right I will 
neither court nor fear the world. It hurts my pride, this con- 
cealment, for it is foreign to my nature; but I love you 00 
fondly, Percy, that, for your sake, I will strive to forget it. Tes, 
I will meet you to-night, outside the hall, at half an hour before 
midnight. God grant, beloved, that neither of us may ever have 
cause to regret it ! " 

" We shall not. God in heaven bloas you, my own deuort^ 
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fbr yoQ have made me Tery happy ! " and, rising, tiie ycnmg man 
drew her to his heart 

** 0, my Margaret," he said, sofUy, " can the lore of a liifetime 
ever reward you for all this great goodness to one so nnworthy? 
Hay Gk)d be mercifiil mito me only in proportion as I make you 
happy!'' 

As he spoke thus, for the first time in her life, tiie young girl 
passed her arm around her lover's neck, and pressed his hand to 
her lips. " I am happy now, my beloved ! " she whispered. ** It 
IS I who must reward you, by my untiring devotion, fbr the 
riohee of your great love, the wealth of my life." 

« I must leave you now, darling," said the young man, gayly ; 
" leave you to prepare for that other, happier hour, which shall 
see you my bride, as well as my idol ! " and, with a kiss, he de- 
parted. 

" O, take away your snowdrops peJe, — I cannot bear the eight ! 
They were woven in our darling's hair upon her bridal night ; 
And fitirer seemed the snowy buds than India's rarest pearls. 
And fiiircr than them both the brow that beamed beneath her 

curls; 
That lily brow, those tresses dark, — 0, ne'er so fair a bride 
Hath trembled at the altar place, her chosen one beside ; 
And never heart more fond and pure a wedding gifl was brought. 
Than Ada's, in its sinlesBness, its sweet and earnest thought." 

At half-past eleven, Margaret rose firom her knees, and, fold- 
ing about her a heavy crimson shawl, she left her room. Hur- 
riedly she stole into the adjoining chamber, and, bending over a 
tiny crib, pressed her lips to the brow of tiie little Angolique, 
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and munnored a blessiiig oyer her. The crashed tears were 
heavy on Margaret's drooping lashes ; but she filtered not in her 
purpose, and, in a moment more, she was clasped to Percy Bath- 
Ten's heart. 

** God bless you, dearest ! " he exclaimed ; " I knew you would 
not fail me ; " and then, pulling her shawl more closely around 
her, he hurried her toward the chapeL 

As they passed in, and Margaret stood there in the full g^are 
of the wax tapers, Percy started back in astonishment, for ne?er 
had he seen a human being one half so beautiM. 

She stood there, her strange eyes lit as if with the fires of in- 
spiration, her black curls pih back from her fordbead with a 
band of snowdrops, her robe of thin, embroidered mosliii float- 
ing around her like folds cut out of a snow-dood, and 
the crimson shawl streaming backward firom her polished 
shoulders. 

Her cheek burned with a deep, steady crimson, the (^cm of 
her unwonted excitement ; and her bosom rose and fell beneath 
the folds of her muslin robe. 

It was dark as night at the further extremity of the ohapel ; 
only a brilliant light streamed over the priest in his white robes^ 
and the bride and bridegroom kneeling before the altar; and, just 
as the nuptial benediction was pronounced, twelve chimes rang 
out, loud and clear, firom the chapel bell. 'Hxej rose from their 
knees as the last one struck, and stood there in the solenm mid- 
night, wedded ! 

At that moment, just as Percy Ruthven was about to claip 
his Mr bride to his heart, a bird which had flown in, appareatly« 
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throagh a broken window-pane, fluttered feebly a moment aboye 
the lights, and then fell down lifeless at the bride*B feet 

" It is a young raven," said Percy, aa he raised it, — " appar- 
•^ently half starved," — and he threw it down again, carelessly. 

** 0, Percy, dearest, I am sick with terror ! The omen, the 
omen ! " and the bride shuddered, and clung tremblingly to the 
arm of her new-made husband. 

" What, you frightened ! you, my strong, brave Margaret ! " 
and Percy passed his arm about her waist. " Why, it is noth- 
ing, darling ; there is no omen. I suppose the poor bird got in 
here by mistake, some time ago ; and, as the chapel is seldom 
used, he could not find his way out, and he has starved to death. 

** Do not tremble, my Margaret, on this golden mom of our 
eustenoe ! My life, my blessing, look at me once with a wife- 
like smile, or tell me, my wife, do you regret that you are 
mine?" 

" Regret it, Percy, my soul's idol, never ! I am so glad, so 
happy ! I was only foolish, that is all ; " and, trembling with joy 
now, as she had before done with fear, she nestled tmstingly in 
his arms, and they left the chapel. 

At the door of Cliflon Hall they parted; and thus ended 
that strange marriage, in the midnight and the solemn silence. 

A few days later saw the newly-wedded lovers domesticated 
in a delightfol villa, in the south of France. 



" Another night ; 0, if her brow oat-paled the wreath before. 
Sure, nothing earthly could have matched the white her cheek then 
wore! 
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So pallid that the tracery of the blue, delicate Tein 
Upon the temple passed away, and all its violet stain, — 
Gone was all light and radiance ; with moveleBB lip and limb. 
She listened to the dreadful words they whispered her of him ; 
The husband of her brid&-hood false ! her frightened soul seemed 

flown, 
And the pale snowdrops wreathed a biow aboye a heart of sUmo ! " 

Seven years had passed, of mingled light and shade, — seyen 
years ! 

The first three had flown rapidly in that sonny yilla in the 
soath of France. 

Percy had been devotion itself to his &ir young wife, and she 
in return worshipped him. All her pride seemed swallowed op 
in adoration. His will was her law, and his smiles her joy and 
hope. Only one trouble had visited them, and that was when 
the roses of Provence had bloomed on their litUe Percy's grave, 
ere he had been three months strayed away firom Eden. 

But, at the end of the third year, they were recalled to Eng- 
land by the sudden death of Percy's uncle, and the acquisition 
of the fortune the young husband had anticipated. Bat they 
were so happy in each other, that Margaret had joyfully yielded 
to the suggestion that their marriage should not yet be made 
public, as such a course would inevitably bring upon them a 
round of visiting and fashionable annoyances. 

But life in England had hardly been so deeply blessed to 
Margaret as was life in France. True, Percy was aa tender, as 
reverent, as affectionate, as ever. True, she worshipped him 
with the same soul-oigrossing'- a&otion; but he now spent 
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a great part of liis time away firom home, alle^ng that hiB in- 
crease of fortune rendered his personal supervision of his estates 
absolutely uccessary, and also that he was obliged to mingle in 
society to some extent, in order to avoid suspicion concerning his 
&mily tics, and secure to them undisturbed those blessed hours 
of peace and love together, which were their deepest joy. 

Margaret also knew that her husband had embarked a large 
portion of his fortune in speculations, of whose nature and extent 
she was not informed. And yet, of late, she had been very 
happy. 

Another babe slept in her arms. The angel visitant was a 
girl, this time, with her father's large blue eyes and sunny curls ; 
and for this was Aymee all the dearer. 

Percy, too, seemed to share all her enthusiastic fondness for 
tiie child. He used to come home worn and weary, and then, 
sitting at his wife's feet, with the little one in his arms, declare 
that God had blessed him on earth with all the blessedness of 
heaven, and that one could a£ford to be patient under slight an- 
noyances, so that one could turn again always to the peace and 
repose of such a home. 

And Margaret's proud spirit had grown meek and calm. Her 
resistless energy and love of excitement were hushed to sleep, and 
she dreamed not of a future fairer than the present, as she 
watched for her husband's footsteps, or hung over the crib of her 
babe. 

I said seven years had passed ; yes, and this was the very 
anniversary of their marriage. 

Their home was a beautifol one in the suburbs of London, — a 
pleasant little English cottage, with a perfect Eden of beauty gar- 
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roandiDg it There were fountains which tinkled musically on 
the drowsy air, little miniature ponds, and clamps of rare and 
beautiful trees. 

Inside, the house was adorned with all that taste could devise 
aud art could furnish; rare mosaics, exquisite paintings, and 
little gems of sculpture ; jewelled yases, and ornaments of China 
aud poroelain, or grotesquely carved out of silver. 

But, in all those goi^geous, tasteful rooms, there was nothing 
half so £ur as the young mother and her sleeping babe. The 
wife was robed in a dress of suowy muslin, delicately embroi- 
dered; for she remembered that seven years ago, that very 
night, had her bridal vow been spoken, and she had robed her- 
self as if for a second bridal. Once more a wreath of the 
drooping snowdrops was knotted in her curls, and onoe more 
her snowy shoulders and exquisitely-moulded throat rose like 
sculptured marble above the soft and fleece-like robe. 

She was, if possible, even more beautiful than ever. A hap- 
piness more perfect than oftentimes falls to the lot of mortals had 
brought smiles of joy to her eyes, and a bright flush to her deli- 
cately-rounded cheek. She sat there now at a western window, 
with the glory of the sunset fisJling at once over her and the 
cherub little one sleeping so quietly upon her breast 



At this very hour, in another part of the city, another soeno 
was passing before the eyes of the angels. In a large and stately 
garden, lying adjacent to a palace, rising on one side as 
if out of the bosom of the waves that surrounded it| on the 
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other frontiDg broad lands,.. and pleasant paths sfcraying 
among fountains, walked a lady almost as &ir as the sweet wife 
Margaret 

The Lady Alice Sinclair's loveliness was of a yerj different 
style. Her figure was small and slight as a fairy-child, or a 
anow-figore; her features were delicate; her large eyes re- 
minded you of the blue sky and the calm home of the angels, 
iriiile oyer her fiiir shoulders floated sunny curls, like tangled 
masses of fine-spun golden threada Her dress was of a 
dcy-blue silk, &lling about her in gracefhl folds ; and ^fae wore 
no ornaments saye a cross of diamonds attached to a necklace 
of pearls. The little graceful £iiry could not have smiled 
beneath the sunshine of more than sixteen summers, and all that 
time the paths where her tiny feet must walk had been angel- 
guarded and strewn with flowers. 

Sy her side walked a man, to whose perfection of form, and 
mien, and features, at least thirty years had brou^t the lustre 
of their maturity. He was tall, finely formed, and strikingly 
handsome, and his voice was musical as the harmonies of a skil- 
fully-played instrument. 

" Alice, sweet, angel Alice! " he whispered, tenderly, " in three 
days you will be my bride, all my own. What a joy, Alice, 
to make your life a very dream of sunshine ! Will you be happy, 
my beautiful one ? " 

"Yes, dearest, I could not be otherwise than happy with 
you by my side ; but, tell me, Percy, how came you, so much 
older and wiser than I am, to love a silly little thing like 
me?" 

" Rather let me ask, beloved, how could you, so young, so 
31 



beaatifal, and hi^j-born, haye learned to love me, bo mudi 
older, with mj temper soared, and my brow wrinkled by the 
cares of years, and poor, too, as yoa knew I was, Alice ? Tell 
me, darling.*' 

0, what a beaming &ce was tamed np to his in reply, albdlt 
the tears did tremble on the long lashes; and how mosical the 
sweet Toice, which whispered, 

"Your love gives me life, my adored, my noble one! Ask 
why the flowers love the son which shines on them, the rain 
which waters them, why the in&nt loyes the mother who cher- 
ished it in her bosom, and then know that yon are my life's son 
and music, that my heart's hopes sprang into being at your 
touch, and behold why I love you ! " 

The proud man bent over her, and caught her to his bosom, as 
he said, solemnly, 

" May Q(A in heaven visit me with his anger, if aoght bat 
death part thee and me, 0, my beloved ! " 



An hour later, and the same proud man was entering the 
&iry-like cottage of Margaret; for the impetuoos wooer of 
the Lady Alice Sinclair was Percy Ruthven, the wedded hudMUid 
of Margaret Hereford. The young wife — for even yet-Marga* 
ret was scarcely twenty-five — heard the welcome soond of 
his approachiug footsteps, and, hastily laying her babe in its 
little crib, she darted forward to meet him. 

Percy had been charmed, touched, by the beauty and inno- 
cence of the Lady Alice Sinclair; he had been flattered by her 
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love, but never, for one moment, had hiB heart heem untme to 
Margaret. His love, such love as he was capable of giving, 
was all hers. His soul was penetrated bj her beauty, for he 
had never seen another face so &ir, and it was a style vastly 
more to his taste than that of the Lady Alice Sinclair. 

He met her with a fond embrace, and, taking her in his arms, 
he sat down with her at the window. He brushed back the 
long, black curls, and gazed into the upturned, passionate 
eyes. 

'< 0, Margaret ! " he cried out, as if, in spite of his will, his 
soul gave the voice utterance, ** my hope, my joy, my life, my 
Margaret ! " 

" Husband," she said, softly. 

«* What says my beloved ? " 

<< Did you know, dearest husband, to-day is the seventh anni- 
versary of our marriage ? " 

" Well, my Margaret, have you ever repented it ? " 

" Repented it ! 0, my husband ! ask the captive if he repents 
being restored to freedom, the blind man if he repents because 
he can once more see the glorious sunshine of heaven ; but ask 
me not, if I repent leaving the cold, rou^ sea of life, on which 
my rudderless bark went ploughing, for the safe harbor of 
your home and heaft ! God knows, dearest, it seems as if I 
never could thank him enough for these beautiful leaves of my 
destiny." 

Percy Ruthven trembled, and the cold sweat started from his 
brow. He had come there, with a purpose strong in his soul, of 
making a disclosure which would shiver that innocent, trusting 
heart with agony ; but he must hold, her there a while loogjdr^ 
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— villain as he waB, and deeerving of her hatred, God knew he 
could not put her from him then ! 

And there he held her, while the moon rose up, and one bj 
oae the stars trembled forth, and looked down into his guilty, 
miserable heart, like the great, bright eyes of the angels. 

Many times he raised her long ourls to his lips, or pressed 
them passionately to his bosom. Many times he clasped her to 
his heart, as a lost soul would ding to its hope of heaven ; and all 
the time those large, passionate eyes were not turned away from 
his face, and not once did the angel-eyes of the stars pause 
from looking into his wretched, guilty heart 

At last Margaret said, in a low, earnest voice, "Blessed 
be God that, though this quiet, beautiful human life may 
not last always, after it there is hope of a better life in 
heaven ! " 

" Would it cost you much pain to part with me, Margaret ? " 
asked the husband. " Would n't you be glad enough to get rid 
of such a graceless scamp ? " 

" Part with yau^ Percy ? — get rid of ycu ? 0, you are jest- 
ing ! — thank God that I am your wife, and only death can part 
us ! But don't jest so again, my husband ; the very thought of it 
kills me." 

** Nay, Margaret, dearest, listen to me quietly ; " and he put 
her gently from him, and then sat down beside her, with his arm 
around her waist. 

" Margaret, you are pure, pure as heaven ; for yon thought 
yourself my wife, though you never have been. I don't know what 
fiend led me to substitute a gay young friend in the priest*i 
stead; a mock marriage instead of a real one; but I never meant 
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to part with yon, — I never meant you shonld know you were 
not my wife; — you were dear as life, then, my Margaret ; yoa 
are still dearer now ; but I have sinned, and we must suffer. 

" Yon know, dearest, how happy we were in France. Alas 
for it ! that might have lasted always, bat for this aocorsed for^ 
tone, which led me in the fbrst place to wish onr marriage con- 
cealed, which tempted me to wrong your tme heart, by the 
&lse nuptials. Well, this fortune came to us, and we returned 
to England. Since then, I have plunged madly into specula- 
tions, and they have all been cursed; — they have failed, ruined 
me. I will not live disgraced, Margaret. You' know me, and I 
say I wiU not ! 

'* There were but two alternatives, — death and marriage. I 
thoo^t of the subject a weary while. I imagined your agony 
when they should tell you that Percy Buthven, your husband, 
had died by his own hand; and I felt that such a death 
would separate me from you forever. It was for your sake, 
Margaret, I chose marriage. I have wooed the Lady Alice Sin- 
clair. She is young and fair, but not so beautiful as you, Mar- 
garet. She loves me ; for her love I care not, but her gold 
will help me to go into the world a free man, to surround you, 
my Margaret, with luxury. You shall live here still, dearest ; 
and every day will I come to you, and care for you, and cherish 
you, as if you were indeed the lady of Ruthvcn. 

"You have heard me, calmly, my Margaret, — am I for- 
given ? " 

Margaret started to her feet as he concluded, and, tossing her 
arms wildly in the air, she cried, 

'< Ood God ! dost thou suffer me to be deserted^ I, 
31* 
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who haye sat by his ade and slept oa his bosom for seven long 
years ? Yes, for seven long years, Percy, have I forsaken all 
and Mowed yoo. 0, be meroifal ! be mercifal ! " 

And then, seeing the tears stealing down his dledu^ she threw 
herself onoe more into his arms, and cried, '< Don't weep, darling, 
if it must be. See, I am strong, — I don't weep. I have for- 
given yon, long ago. Kiss me onoe, dearest, and then go. And 
listen, Percy, my best Percy, — don't come here again till after 
you are married ! " 

Then, without a sob or a moan, she pressed her lips lon^ 
&ndly, clingingly to his, and then motioned him to leave her. 
He turned to depart, but, standing in the door and looking back 
upon her, he cried out, earnestly, 

" Ood in heaven bless you and be good to yon, Margareti eren 
as you have been good to me, all these many years ! " 



A solitary figure flitted throu^ the wilderness of London, — 
through the retired streets of the West-End, through the heart 
of the city, onward, and onward, and ever towards London 
Bridge. 

Men turned to gaze on her as she fled by them in her white 
robes, with the swiftness of a spirit. Some caught a glimpse of 
her large, dark, fathomless eyes ; some, of the heavy tresses of 
black hair streaming on the wind behind her ; and others, stiU, 
of the delicate hands clasping the folds of a crimson shawl whidi 
floated backward ftom her shoulders ; and each one, as he gaied, 
asked himself what could she be doihg there alone in those 
crowded streets, — so young, and so startlingly beautiful. 
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But an, oa she pressed, until she reaohed the bridge, and gned 
down on the waters. Silent, black, snUen, they lay there, chafing 
against the heavy stone-work &r below, and over tfaem gased the 
wanderer, with a wild, eager glance. 

'* Why should I live?" she murmured. «<Who shall say I 
may not lay my head on this wave's dark breast and sleep I 
He is gone ; and why should I live for my child's sake, if I am 
the guilty thing he calls me ? Let me see ; I was happy once, 
a long time ago, was n't I ? Well, it 's past now. I am weary ! " 
and the poor creature clasped her hands across her burning brow, 
still looking down, steadily, calmly, into the black, sullen waters. 
Who shall say what yisions of past happiness were floating 
through her mind ? — what confessions of sin, what prayers for 
mercy, what unutterable lon^gs for death and peace ? 

But the loud voices in the steeple of St. Paul's were calling 
the hour of midnight, and with the last chime Margaret Here- 
ford sank beneatli the waves ! 

Seven years ago that very day, hour and moment, had she 
arisen from the altar, married to Percy Ruthven ; and now she 
sank, the bride of Death, in her white robes and snowdrop 
wreath, into the arms of the cold, black sea ! 

** One more unfortunate 

Gone to her death, 
Bashly importunate. 

Yielded up breath ! 
Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Toung, and so fair." 
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Pen^ had left her feeling that she had borne the stroke 
better than he expected, and was looking forward to many an 
hour of happiness by her side, when the waning of the honey- 
moon would pennit him once again to visit her. 

The son shone gayly cm the morning of his bridal. They were 
wedded at a suburban chapel, and the bridal cort^ drove gayly 
throng the streets of London. The sides of the carriage were 
put up, to admit the clear, fresh air ; and you could hear the glad 
voice of the bride ring out cheerfully. 

As they approached London Bridge, the vehicle was stopped 
by a crowd, unosual even in that portion of the city, and Percy 
leaned from the window to inquire the cause. 

" Please, your honor," answered a man standing by, " it 's the 
body of a drowned woman they have just brou^t on shore ; and 
all the folks must needs look at her, she is so handsome and 
princess-like." 

Buthven sprang from the carriage with an eager glance of 
curiosity, and an undefined blending of fear. One glance, and 
then on the air rung out a wild, piercing shriek, "Maigaret ! — 
O, my God !— dead ! dead ! " 

Ere a year had passed, the quiet daisies grew over Alice 
Buthven's fresh-dug grave ; but still, at the window of a Lon- 
don mad-house, sits a wild, dark man, ever looking toward the 
sea, and shrieking out, 

" 0, Margaret ! Margaret ! — dead ! dead ! " 



THE TVO GRAVES. 

Tnxu ore two graTCB &r, fiur apart, 
And the doep sea rolls between ; 

O'er one they 're piled the marble higb. 
O'er one the gnw grows green. 

In the one within a gQigeonB fiuie, 
Lies she whom I called mj bride, 

Before whose feet I knelt of old, 
In her &ther's halls of pride. 

In the one behind the village church, 
Where wild-flowers nod in prajer. 

Is resting the shade of the purest dream 
That brightened my life of care ! 

The one had waves of raven hair, 
Bound round with diamond light, 

Like the circlet of the evening staa 
Upon the brow of night I 

The other had curls like threads of gold. 

And a smile as fikint and mild 
As those which the olden artists paint. 

In their dreams of the young Christ-child ! 
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One brought me a oasUe gray and dd, 
And jewelfl, and gold, and lands, 

With aerfii to bow at my lightest wofd, 
And go at mj first commands. 

Hie other bfooght bat the earnest lofe 
That glowed m her starlit ejes. 

And blest my heart like the downward lajrs 
From the distant Paradise ! 

I wedded the ooe with stately pomp, 

In a grand cathedral aisle, 
And bells were ringing, in high chorch-towera, 

A sounding chime, the while. 

I wedded the other as qoakers wed, 

In the forest still and deep, 
When hashed were the soands of noisy life, 

And the flowers had gone to sleep. 

0, blithe was my night-haired loye, I ween. 

With the light in her bright black eye ; 
Bat dearer ha was my cottage girl, 
V In her angel parity. 

The demons wandering over earth 
For the one span oat a shroad. 

And they laid her low, where wax-li^ti glow. 
In the old cathedral proad. 

The other, when holy stars shone down. 

Was hearing the angels eing. 
And a traant seraph folded her 

In the daaj^ of his viewkss wing ! 
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Thej told me the one mm lying dfiad. 

And a tear came to mine eye ; 
But joy-dreams chased the gloom away, 

And a smile went flitting by. 

They told me the other had gone to deep. 

And I sought the battle's strife ; 
For I hated the light of the rosy day, 

And I ouxsed the light of li& ! 

The one lies still in her fiuH)if tomb, 
Where the tall wax-tapers gleam. 

And theb slant rays shine on the marble shrine 
With a fixed and ruddy beam. 



But oyer the other the night-stars swing. 
When the light of day has fled. 

And the wild winds righ her gentle name, 
1^ I wish that I were dead ! 



MALE COQUETTES. 

*< Well, disappointmait '8 the lot of all nuinkind ! " said senna 
Yenerable sage. Ha should ha^e added an expression of con- 
dolence to the weaker half of commonitj, finr sorel j thej are 
still more sabjeot to the evils of chance and change. 

You can hardly read a poem by one of these fair angels that 
does not complain of some direfU calamity. Indeed, to onr cer- 
tain knowledge, one lovelom damsel has been bewailing in the 
newspapers the loss of her hosband, and some three or fear 
&ithle8S suitors, within the past few weeks ! 

Now, don't put op both hands, and mumrar, pnritanicaDy, " 0, 
Frailty, thy name is woman ! " ifor every one knows that lovers 
are not so plenty we can afford to throw them away. Every 
instance of this kind only affords another example of the fickle- 
ness of man ! And this brings us to a subject we have long 
desired to see properly discussed. We mean flirting and coquetry 
among the " lords of creation." There is already such an outcry 
made about coquettes and faithless lady-loves, that one needs to 
stop one's ears, to shut out the din ; but no one seems to c(m- 
sider that flirting is twice as common, and certainly three times 
as dangerous, on the other side. 

Perhaps one reason may be, that woman, the world over, is 
too proudly noble to complain of these things. She locks what- 
ever grief there may be in her own heart, and the cold world aaa 
only guess it by the proud step, and the haughty ^anoe, wUok 
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Beem to saj the treadiery of one has made the whole earth seem 
a kind of mirage — a pageant as false as it is glittering. For 
ourself, we cannot speak from experience, as we are very little 
jet, and neyer had a beau ! But we can see a thousand in- 
stances of unprincipled coquetry on the part of those who decry 
it the most 

It is very easy to da^ trembling fingers, until the heart sends 
back an answering thrill ; very easy to ga&e in bright eyes, till 
the fair cheek grows crimson with bluflies ; yeiy easy to soilen 
the voice in its whispers to one ear, or to linger tremblingly over 
one sweet name ! 

You can do all these things, very innocently, of course; and, if 
they should awaken a heart-thrill that shall not be stilled in 
time, — no, not in eteniity, — you can shrug your shoulders, and, 
throwing your cheroot to the ground, ejaculate, ** Pity, pity ! 
she 's a fine girl ; but I don't love her — never told her I did in 
my life; and yet I 'm sony fi>r her, — I am, 'pon honor ! " 

Most magnanimous young man ! One could almost oonsigii 
yon to the tender mercies of a second Mrs. Caudle ! No, worse 
than that, — for it has been proved, to a demonstration, that a poor 
wife is better than none, — one could wish that you mi^t sufo 
all the miseries of an old bachelor! — the direst lot that cut 
he&H humanity. 

There are friends for the old maid — the universal aunt! 
Children love her, and kittens come and lie in the firo-shine at 
her feet, and purr ! There are pleasant homes where her pres* 
ence is welcome, and, by and by, some poor soul she has com- 
forted will put a flower on her grave. But, for the old bachdor, 
— Heaven help him, — for man cares not for him ! 



ALINE. 

CHAPTSB X. 

nere, ihe mm » damiel bright, 
DreiNd in » liUmi robe of white, 
•Thftt ahadowj in the moonliffht dioae ; 
The neelc that made that white robe wan. 
Her stately neolc and anns were bare ; 
Her blue-reined feet nnsandalied were. 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
I gaets 't was firightfU there to see 
A lady so riohlj olad as she — 
BeantiAil exoeedinglj I GnutXAJU. 

It was a fair Bcene, the one where we would transport our 
reader, in the old days when New York was ihe qne^ city of 
our young republic, with scarcely a riyal to diflpate her soTcr- 
eignty. We have a fidry spell, be it understood, by which we 
pass << bar, and bolt, and porter's lodge," and now we stand in 
the boudoir of the Lady Aline Wentworth. 

Judge Wentworth was a thoroughly-bred gentleman of the 
old school, very rich, and it had been his pride and pleasore 
to surround his motherless girl with eveiy charm of the most 
unbounded luxury. 

The room where she was sitting was exclusiTely her own ; and 
it was a per&ct bower of beauty. On a snowy Telyet caipet 
dione bunches of dark, purple grapes, with their green leaTes, at 
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if fresh gatherecL Beside them were thrown wreaths of bri|^t 
crimson roses, and blue-bellfl, looking as if piled up on snow. 
Bunches of rare exotics were exquisitely arranged in antique 
vases of agate and porphyry, and, here and there, of heavilj 
chased silver ; and the room was filled with a firagrance as subtle 
as that of the gardens of Gul. 

There were massive mirrors, in heavy golden frames ; and on 
the wall hung the glorious paintings of many an old master. 
There were pure-browed Madonnas, with their prayerful eyes, and 
sweet pictures of the Saints, with glory-halos resting on their 
tresses. Then there were bunches of flowers and pleasant land- 
Bcape-soenes, that made your very soul grow homesick for green 
fields and blue sky. 

But not a fairer object was there, in that luxurious oolleotioii 
of ihe rich and beautiful, than the Lady Aline Wentworth herself. 

You would hardly have dared to call her beautifhl; fi)r there 
was such an air of exdusiveness about her, you would have hesi- 
tated to speak of her as of any other woman. 

She had just returned from the opera, where she had been 
introduced to a half-dozen handsome students, and reigned the 
lady paramount of the oooasion. 

She had exchanged her opera-dress of claret-colored velvet for 
a white silk dressing-gown ; but still her armp and hands, and 
her raven tresses, literally fiashed with jewels, and a cross of 
diamonds, on her fiiir bosom, rose and fell with every breath. 

Her forehead was high and calm ; her nose Grecian in its out- 
line, with thin nostrils. 

Her mouth was small, and, between her full lips, you cau^t 
glimpses of teeth like pearls. But, though you might notice all 
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thifl when joa first saw her, it needed to be but a moment in her 
preaenoe, ere jou forgot all else, in the matchleas glory of her 
eyes. 

Sach eyes ! — no description ooold realise theur beauty ! Laige 
and full as those of a gaielle, with wells of li^t in them like 
the sea ; and yet dark and fearful as the tempest-clouds in a 
wild night 

They were not eyes that an artist oould paint, or a poet sing ; 
and yet they were human eyes, destined to influence, for good 
or evil, every soul on whom they rested. 

There was unmistakable haughtiness in every turn of Aline 
Wentworth's small, gracefiil head ; haughtiness in her arching 
neck, and even in the tiny, slippered foot which rested with such 
provoking firmness upon the velvet carpet Her position in 
society, her whole course of education, had been exactly calcu- 
lated to foster this proud self-reliance, and at fifteen (the time 
our story opens) Aline Wentworth was a ^1 no longer, but a 
high-spirited woman. 

Among the students she had met at the opera, was one whoee 
image she had borne with her into her palace-home — a man 
calm, handsome, and with a full sovereignty of pride, meeting 
and matching her own, — Ernest Guenvillb. 

Was the name noble ? It might be, and it might not ; at all 
events, she should see him again to-morrow. 

Her dark eyes grew fairly liquid with light as she munnured 
his name, and the flush burned on her damask cheek like the 
heart of the carnation. 
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Scaroel J a stone's Uuow from the stately mansion of Judge 
Wentworth, in a more obscure part of the dty^ rose a tall, frown- 
ing, and, eycn then, somewhat dilapidated wooden mansion. In 
one of the most gloomy of its gloomy apartments a student sat, 
gaiing forth into the ni^t 

The moon-rays fell full upon his face, and you oould obserye 

him closely. His dark-brown hair curled in short ringlets about 

his calm, firm brow ; his features were regular, and rather small, 

* and in his clear blue eye lay slumbering a will which mi^t 

haye moyed a world. 

He had been called Ernest at his baptism, and his sponsors 
had chosen well ; for, if ever there wias a man on whose fiioe 
power, and will, and firmness, were stamped legibly, that man 
was Ernest Glenville. 

He was poor, but his great soul smiled and mocked at porerty. 
£Gs only amusement was the opera, where the music swelled his 
heart with a new, exultant sense of strength. 

To-night, for the first time, he had come home, bearing with 
him a new inspiration, a godden^eyen more beautiful than fame ; 
to-night he had, for the first time, seen Aline Wentworth, and it 
was she of whom he sat dreaming. 

At last, striking his head with his hand, 

" Fool, that I am !" he exclaimed, " mad, insensate fool! What 
can Judge Wentworth's dau^ter be to me but a curse ? " *' And 
why a curse ? " whispered his cooler judgment; " why think of 
herataU?" 

" Sure enough, why ? '* he exclaimed once more. " I riiall see 
her to-morrow, once she inyited me with Irying and the rest, 
and then I yrill forget her. Ha, ha ! fancy her dainty fbet on 
82* 
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this bare floor ! No, no ! Ernest Glenyille, there is work for 
joa on earth ; you may not pause to bask in fortune's smiles, or 
woman's eye." 

So saying, he tamed over a file of papers on the rickety table, 
drew towards him a largensized book, bound in black leaUier, 
and commenced studying, as if for life. 

In truth, it was a strange fancy to paint the Lady Aline Went- 
worth in the student's room. The uncarpeted floor was of rouj^ 
pine boards, and the single stiff, high-backed chair, had neither 
arms nor rockers. The flre was kindled in a gloomy-looking little 
box-stove, and across the top of the one window cobwebs were 
woven, thick and strong, as if the growth of years. Here dwelt 
Ernest Glenville. Here dreams were nourished which the future 
was to gild with glory ; and here, for the first time, the eyes of 
woman flooded his path with sunlight. 
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** And she with her bright eye seemed to be 
The star of the gc^dlie oompanie ! '* 

There was a gorgeous festival at the mansion of Judge Weni- 
worth. 

The light fell pleasantly downward, from lamps of poroelaiDy 
held in the marble fingers of rare statues, over a scene of stnmge 
brilliancy. There were handsome men, and beautiful women; 
jewels, and robes of silken sheen. 

But there were two who seemed to attract more attentioa 
than any others. The host's fiur daughter. Aline, and, standii^ 
beside her, the handsome student, Ernest Glenville. 
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The proud] j-beautifnl woman stood in Ae alooye of a window, 
leaning gracefully against a statoe of Juno, which might not in* 
Impropriate! J have been modelled after herself. In one hand 
she held her jewelled boaquet-holder, while with the other she 
was palling in pieces a fragrant half-opened moss-rosebud. 

The dark waves of her jetty hair were knotted with diamonds, 
and a single ruby burned upon her bosom, like a spaik of fire. 
She was talking in a low, musical tone to Ernest Glenville, of 
passion, and poetry, and fiune. Her wild eyes burned and 
q>arkled till they kindled up his soul ; and then, in turn, his voice 
grew eloquent with music, as he spoke of the past, dwelling 
always upon the triumph and success of men of low estate, — those 
great souls which have climbed iqpward, and made themselves 
mates for kings and nobles; and Aline Wentworth listened, until 
her proud heart did him homage, and for the first time in her 
life she loved. 

Weeks passed on, and, reckless of the future, foi^etful of the 
destiny his own hand was to carve, day after day Ernest Glen- 
viUe sought the presence of the enchantress, and hushed his very 
soul to listen to the music of her voice, or drink in her beauty 
like an inspiration. 

At last, one night he sought her in her luxurious boudoir, and 
told hb love. He, who had never before breathed words of pas- 
sion in woman's ear, grew strangely eloquent, and the light burned 
wilder than ever in Aline's glorious eyes. When he paused, she 
drew his hand to her lips, with more than woman's tendehiess, 
and whispered those three words, so musical on the lips of the 
beloved, " I love you ! " 
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For one instant Ernest Qlenville can^t her to kb heart; and 
then, resolutely patting her from him, he said, 

**M7 Aline! — no, not mine jet I have a revelation to 
make, before I ask you to become my plighted bride. I am not 
wealthy, like your honored father, but poor, abjectly poor, as 
&r as this world's goods are concerned ; I am rich in nothing 
but courage, and an unfidtering soul. I can feel my destiny 
stirring within me. I know I shall do something, yet, this great 
world wUl not blush to own. If you are mine, it is necessary 
you should have fidth in me. We must wait, it may be years, 
before I could have a home to ofiler you. Think calmly ; will 
you. Aline Wentworth, become the poor man's promised bride ? 
Remember what you say now is said forever, and do not answer 
rashly!" 

Aline gased for a second into his dear blue eyes, and then, 
turning from him, she paced the room, breathing rapidly, and 
wringing her hands. He had cautioned her against rashness; 
but every moment that she waited swept over him like an age of 
torture. There was a fierce straggle going on in the young girPs 
soul, — love and pride contending fi>r the masteiy. Which shall 
conquer ? 

Olenville held his breath, and the sweat stood iq>on his brow 
in great beaded drops, until at last the cry of his heart bant 
forth, — 

" Aline, Alme ! " 

The girl came and stood beade him. Tears were in her large 
black eyes, and trembled on her long, firinge-like lashes, as riiA 
taised her hand to his forehead, and brushed back the ( 
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oorla 9ie spoke at last, in answer to the mute appeal in his 
passionate glance. 

" I cannot, Ernest GlenviUe, I cannot! — I love you, God 
knows I do, — I who never loved mortal before ; but to marry 
yon, — 0, Ernest, do not ask it ! " 

^ It is well. Aline Wentworth ; you have chosoi ; " and, so say- 
ing, Glenville tamed away ; but apparently a secret impulse 
nrged him to return ; for he came back, and, clasping her trem- 
bling form in his arms, he pressed on her lips one kiss, long and 
thrilling, and then, saying once more those solemn words, '* You 
have chosen," he lefl the house. 

For a long time Aline Wentworth sat there still and quiet as 
he had left her. She saw nothing, heard nothing, but those three 
words of warning. They haunted her sleep for many a night 
after that. The struggle between love and pride had been ter- 
rible, and the conqueror dared not even triumph in his victory. 

Three months aft;er saw Ernest Glenville enlisted in the French 
army under Napoleon, at that time himself a subaltern. 

Those were stirring times in the early days of the French re- 
public, when fame and promotion hung upon the broad sword's 
gleam and the musket's flash, when ten days could raise the 
meanest name to glory. Stirring times, ^en Europe stood still, 
awe-struck, and men's hearts were failing them for fear. Here, 
in these wild days, and under an assumed name, Ernest Glen- 
ville struggled with the fierce energy despair so often brings to 
a noble soul. Aline knew not where he was ; but hope whis- 
pered that for her sake he might win power and glory, and then 
return to her side. 

She should have known him better. He had well said hoc 
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words must be fi)reyer ; and, had he been the possessor of an 
earldom, ten days after their strange parting, he would not hare 
shared it with Aline Wentworth. 

He thought of her, indeed, not in scorn, not in anger ; but, 0, 
not with love, — at least, not mih the love of passion ; but calmly, 
and with a subdued, gentle sorrow, as we think of those long ago 
dead; and he only knew that he had been unhappy, by the 
desolation which left him nothing for which to hope ! 
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** And an eye ib&U vex thee, looking ancient kindnett on thj pain ! " 

TmatmoK 
** Yet, press on ! 
For it shall make jou mightj among men ; 
And from the e jrie of joor eagle thought 
Ye shall look down on monarohs ! " — Willis. 

A period of six years passed. Other houses had grown up 
around the palace-home of Judge Wentworth. New York was 
gayer than ever, and Aline Wentworth more beautifuL It was 
an autumn afternoon. The country was glorious with the balmy 
air, ike trees heavy with their ripe fruit, and ihe fidds rich with 
waving grain. Something of this autumn gloiy had penetrated 
the heart of the city, and was flooding the goi^geous fumitore 
in Aline Wentworth's boudoir. 

Never had the Lady Aline been fairer. Her robe of many- 
shaded India silk became well ihe clear olive of her gypsy-like 
complexion. Her jetty hair seemed almost to emit qMoks of 
aght, and her glorious eyes out-flashed the diamonds on her brow. 
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A man, in the pride and prime of life, gallant and noble, was 
kneeling beside her. His mien betokened one rather used to 
command than to entreat ; and yet there was a world of tender- 
ness in the voice which pleaded for that prond woman's love ' 
The ladj rose at last, withdrawing her hand from his passionate 
clasp, and stood before him, with her prond eyes, and full, stately 
figure. 

«< I do not," she said, very calmly, « I do not estimate lightly 
the honor you have done me, (General Howe. I am but the more 
sensible of it when I know that it is prc^tless. I have listened 
to your words, and they awoke no echo in my own heart. God 
knows I wish it were otherwise ; but so it is, and I will not 
wrong your noble nature by giving yon my hand without my 
heart. Leave me now, and Ood grant you may be happier than 
ever Aline Wentworth could have made you ! *' 

For one moment he bowed his head over the fiiir hand that 
was extended to him, and then Alme WentworUi was alone ! 

Sinking down among the velvet cushions of her boudoir, she 
bent her head, and sobbed pitifully. 

*< Ernest, Ernest ! " she rather groaned than said, " have I 
not been fidthful ? Wealth, and rank, and power, have tempted 
me in vain. Eveiy throb of my heart through all these weary 
years has been but thine. Wilt thou never come back ? " 

Ah, Aline ! that fierce pride is working out its own terrible 
retribution. 

It is a bitter cup, but thou shalt drink it to the dregs ! 

That same pleasant autumn day, in 1802, witnessed another 
wooing. 

One there was, in Napoleon's army of fierce q)irits, whom 
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men called " Bravest of the Brave." He had charged on many 
a battle-field, riding down men and spears like dust His very 
name was a host in itself; and where foe met foe, if but his legion 
of invincibles hurled themselves into the fight, if but he thun- 
dered upon the enemy, Napoleon would sit down calmly and 
write, "The day is won! " 

At first but an unknown soldier in the ranks, he had risen 
rapidly, until now a Marshal's baton had been the reward of his 
valor. And now there was peace, brief, indeed, but yet peace, 
though the couch where the tired nations lay still and rested was 
piled up on muskets. 

In Paris rose many a stately palace, and in the grounds sur* 
rounding one of the fairest walked he whom men called the 
" Bravest of the Brave," with a young girl by his mde. Scarce 
fifteen summers had deepened the rose-tint upon her chedcs, or 
woven their sunshine in her hair. Her brow was like the laige 
white leaves of the water-lily, broad, and smooth, and £ur. Her 
eyes were of that rich, violet blue, something the color of the 
lapis-lazuli, rarely seen but in the islands of the sea, and seldom 
even there. Her figure was slight and fiiiiy-like as a child's; 
and the truit and unsullied purity of girlhood shone in her 
clear eyes, as she turned them upon her companion. 

" Sit down with me, Julie Augne," at length ho said, in a tone 
of command better suited to camp than court, and yet with an 
inexpressible tenderness. 

And then, with that fair young creature sitting by his ridei 
the soldier told his love, while the shadow of her long lashes 
drooped over the cheek of Julie Augne. Her lips quivendl» 
and her lithe little figure fluttered like a bird 
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*' Julie,*' he said, at length, « one learns bat ill oonrtly phrase 
in the mad encounter, where men hold their breaths, and war- 
horses dash onward, with the bits between their teeth. And jet, 
Julie, one learns there to protect the loved, to guard them, ay, 
with one*s life ; and so would I guard thee, sweet one. Will 
you trust me, my beautlM child ? " 

For one moment Julie Augne raised her clear, truthful eyes to 
his, and he could see that the lashes were heavy with tears, and 
then she spoke. 

** But you, sir, how can you love me ? Have you not loved 
another ? I have heard men say that the secret of your bravery 
was because you had nothing more to lose, — because you had lost 
all, with a lost love. Where Julie Augne cannot have all, she 
sooms to share anything ! " and the young girl turned away with 
a pride scarcely less imperious than that of Aline Wentworth 
herself. But her lover noticed it not, for he resumed, 

" Listen to me, Julie, and you shall know everything. I am 
not what it has been my interest to appear, the son of poor 
French parents. I am an American, whose only heritage in his 
orphan boyhood was a noble name, and bitter poverty. 

'* I was a student. I hardly know how I became one, but 
alone and unaided I struggled upward. 

" Years ago, when I was very young, I was introduced to one 
whom the world would have called far my superior, — one 
beautiful as the fairest dream of an opium-eater. I hardly 
know whether I ever loved her. I only know she dazzled and 
bewildered me, and my whole future seemed bounded by her 
smiles. 

" My passion for her was sudden ; it did not grow up, like my 
33 
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love for yon, from weeks of patient knowledge, while I read your 
pure heart like a book. 

**It was a dream, — and like a dream it vanished. She 
refused to be mine, Julie, because I was poor and unknown; 
and yet I know she loved me. She is free still, but I have no 
wish to share with her my toil-won glory. She is to me as one 
dead ; but you, Julie, my beautiful darling, will you not be my 
living love, my wife ? " 

Tears and smiles and blushes chased themselves over the 
young girl's sunny fiice, as she placed her hand in his, and 
returned to the house a plighted bride. 

Brilliantly, as if for a festival, burned the tall wax tapers in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. Clouds of incense floated out 
upon the air, and the organ melody from the lofty choir was 
&int and sweet as the fkr-ofP anthems of angels. Befbre the 
altar knelt Julie Augne. The first consul. Napoleon himself, 
gave away the bride, and Julie rose from that silent prayer a 
wife. 

It boots not to write of festivals given in her honor, of the 
love that surrounded her with luxury ; for in the palace, as in the 
cottage, the crown word and jewel of a woman's li& is love. 
Without it fame and gloiy are but as apples of Sodom, and the 
sceptre mocks the hand that wields it 

But there was happiness in the palace-home of Julie Augne, 
for she was beloved ! 
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'* AUs ! they had been friendi in yonth, 
Bat whimpering tonguea csn poison truth. 
And conttanoy dwelli In realmi abore. 
And life if thorny, and yonth if Tain, 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madneai on the brain." 

COLXBIDOB. 

It was the winter of 1807 ; the power of Napoleon had 
reached its zenith. Paris was an universal festival. The shop- 
windows were gay with colored li^fs, and trade, which had been 
stagnant during the stormy days of the republic, was brisk and 
lively under the brilliant reign of the Emperor Napoleon. 

In a hotel on one of the most fashionable streets, sat a beauti- 
ful woman, — remarkable among a thousand, even in that " age 
of handsome women." 

She had been in Paris only five days, and already her stair- 
case was crowded with liveried pages, bearing costly bouquets, 
and dainty, perfumed notes. Many a title had already in these 
brief five days been laid at her feet, and still Aline Wentworth 
(for she it was) walked majestically onward, with her great* 
dreamy eyes gazing far away, never seeming to recognise the 
bare existence of her titled train of suitors. 

She sat in her boudoir, with the busy fingers of her maid 
Lucille rapidly employed in arranging her for the opera. Bou- 
quets of the costliest exotics lay about the room all unheeded ; 
on some of them she had trampled, and they lay there crushed 
and fading, and yet swelling the air with firagranoe. 
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Jowelfi lay upon the velvet carpet, jewels were strewn upon 
tlie damask lounge, and still others gleamed in their agate cas- 
kets, and bathed the room in a flood of light. Rich robes were 
scattered about on chairs and lounges, and on her inlaid table 
lay the costliest and most delicate gifts, tokens of the gay world's 
homage. 

But, amid all this splendor. Aline Wentworth's thoughts were 
far away. What mattered it to her that already she was called 
the handsomest woman in Paris, that she was surrounded by 
more than the luxury of a princess, that the world was going 
mad about her beauty ? What mattered it, when cheerfiilly she 
would have laid down all this luxury, and gone forth in peasant's 
cap and gown, but for one kiss from lips that she had known and 
loved long ago ? 

She heard but one tone, saw but one face, in the magic land 
of her fancy, — the face of Ernest Glenville, the tone in which 
he said " You have chosen ! *' 

And yet not one word had she heard from him since that 
night on which they had so strangely parted. He had sailed 
for Europe xmdcr an assumed name, and she knew nothing of his 
departure from New York, or of his afler-fate. It was a love, 
strong as her nature, which had then usurped the throne of her 
heart. Her pride was fierce and strong, — stronger than death ; 
but this love had conquered even that, for she would have 
bowed her haughty head, and gone forth gladly to shame, or 
ruin, so it had been as the bride of Ernest Glenville. 

Once, since her arrival in Paris, she had been presented at 
court, and the impression she produced there by her marvelloos 
beauty was very singular. Napoleon himself had gased on her 
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transparent cheek ; and Josephine, almost the &irest woman of 
the time, had taken her hand, and pressed her lips to her brow 
with a sister's kindness. 

There was one name which, ever since her arrival in Paris, 
had fallen on Aline's ear in accents of almost idolatrous admira- 
tion, — that of Marshal Michael Nej, the ** Bravest of the 
Brave." She had heard it mentioned reverently bj the people, 
affectionately by the emperor, and proudly by his brethren in 
arms, and already the very sound had a strange power over 
her &ncy. 

It seemed to carry her backward into fields of battle. She 
saw a clear blue eye, an un&ltering mien ; and she saw tiiis 
soldier fight as if some spirit had risen from the grave, armed to 
the teeth. Then she saw him, brave and grandly kind, like an 
angel of mercy, caring for the wounded, soothing the mourner, 
and anon, once more at the head of his division, in the fierce 
fight, for death or annihilation. 

He had been away from Paris, and on this, the first night of 
his return, she had been told she would see him at the opera ; 
and all day she looked forward to it with an almost feverish 
anxiety. But now even this hero of her dreams had faded from 
her mind, as she sat there in her Genoa velvet easy-chair, with 
the busy fingers of Lucille plaiting the jetty masses of her shining 
hair into waves. 

The blushing, trembling spell of her girlhood's love was upon 
her heart to-night in all its power, and she dreamed on, till, un- 
consciously to herself, her parted lips murmured " Ernest," and 
the sound awoke her from her revery. 
J ' 88* 
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** You have done well, Lucille," she exclaimed, as she arose, 
and stood before the lofty minor, extending from floor to ceiling. 
" You may knot a few diamonds in my hair ; or, stay, I will 
wear simply this pearl rose-bud." 

0, what a beauty she was! How fair were the small 
hands which smoothed down the folds of her sable Tclvet ! how 
delicately rounded the arms, whose exquisite contour seemed 
heightened by the drapery of illusion lace ! 

At last she was attired ; the tiny gloves had been drawn over 
the slender fingers, a mantle of white cashmere had been folded 
about her regal figure, and she placed in her jewelled bouquet- 
holder one bouquet more elegant and costly than the rest, for it 
was the gift of Josephine herself. 

Entering her carriage, in a few moments she was securely 
pcated in her box at the opera, while whispers of " how beauti- 
ful ! how beautiful ! " were heard all around her. 

It could not but have flattered any ordinary woman's vanity 
thus to bo the mark for every opera-glass in the most brilliant 
asMjmblage in Paris; but Aline Wentworth betrayed not the 
slightoiit satiijfaction in glance or motion. Proud and queenly 
she sat there, as if she honored Paris by accepting the people's 
homa<i;e. 

** Vive L'Emjjereur ! " shook the building to its centre, as 
Napoleon entered with his suite ; and then there was a cry scarcely 
loss loud, »* Long live the Marshal ! the * Bravest of the 
bravo !' " and Marshal Michael Ney entered the lloyal Theatre. 

At the first glance, Aline Wentworth had uttered a faint cry 
and Kink down breathless ; but she had not been noticed in the 
tremendous excitement, and in five minutes she sat erect, strong 
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and cold» in the full glory of her matdilefiB pride. Her eyes had 
recognized, beneath the Marshal's star and the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, a breast to which she had once been folded ; those 
blue eyes had once gazed into her own, that voice had murmured 
her name ; but she had chosen for herself, and this great, glorious 
man had gone forth from her side, to win a name she might not 
share; for this soldier, this Marshal Michael Ney, was but 
the poor student, Ernest Glenvillo, older grown. 

Well liad he said ho felt his destiny stirring within him ; he 
knew he should do something yet this world need not blusli to 
own! 

But he was hers no longer. A being was by his side whose 
loveliness could hardly grow dim even in the blaze of her own 
beauty. 

Aline understood, by love's quick intuition, that it was the 
Marshal's wife, thiif^fair child, — for even now she was little past 
the ago of girlhood, — on whom he gazed so tenderly. 

She was very sweet, with a slight form, and hair like an 
angel's wing, changing, and bright, and golden. Her eyes, — 
but they were Ijke nothing on earth, — and scarcely were the 
stars of heaven, set floating in their sea of blue, as beautiful. 
Her dress was of pure white satin, and some bright roses lay 
trembling with her bosom's rise and fall. 

What wonder that Aline* Wentworth's heart grew sick and 
shuddering ? But it was a glorious night ; never were the lamps 
brighter, never were the dress-boxes a more intense blaze of gems 
and beauty, and never, never swelled music on the air with such 
high, exultant strains of melody. 

Not once, in all this long evening, did Alino take her eyes 
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from tlie M^T fJ'o^l and his bride. Her own admirers watched in 
yain for a glance, until their patience was ezhaosied, and their 
lorgnettes tamed in other directions ; and still the li^ts blaied, 
still the music sounded, and still Ernest Glenyille knew not that 
the ejes of his early love were resting upon his &oe. But at 
last it was all over; stately carriages rolled hcnneward, and 
Paris slept. 

Released from the necesaty of self-control, it was fearful to 
witness the paroxysms of Aline Wentworth's grief She dis- 
missed her maid, and paced hurriedly to and fro in her room. 
She tore her magnificent hair till it hung in dishevelled masses 
about her haughty form ; she bit her lips till they were stained 
with blood ; she snatched off her jewels, and flung them away ; 
she stamped her delicate feet ; she tore the drapery from her 
beautiful arms, and the folds of silk and linen from her passion- 
ate heart ; she threw herself prostrate on the floor, with her 
black locks and torn garments streaming around her. Then she 
arose, and lifted up her clenched hand. 

Splendid, yet terrible sight ! One moment she seemed a Airy, 
fearful in her grief; the next, she was touchingly beautiful, as 
anguish, and sorrow, and regret at this bli^ting of her first, 
strong love, agitated her. 

Then the dark eyes were thrown upward in an intensity of 
agony, their long la&hes trembling on the contracted brows; 
then her burning lips quivered, and her hand pressed her 
throbbing bosom, while the attitude of that superb form was 
eloquent of despair. 

Half the night the excited woman gave herself up to this 
uncontrollable outbreak of her agony; then she sank into » 
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feverish Blumber. After this, though her disappearance caused 
a nine days' wonder, Paris heard no more of Aline Wentworth. 



CHAPTER Y. 

<* Tho bands are ranked"— the ohoson Tan 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, 
The full of hope, misnamed forlorn. 
Who hold tho thought of death in scorn. 
And win their way by falchion's force. 
Or pare the path with many a corse, 
0*er which the conquering brare must rise. 
Their stepping-stone tho last who dies.'* 

SlXai OF COBIHTH. 

** Ah, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre." Campbell. 

It was tho morning of June 18th, 1815, eight years after the 
close of our last chapter. The star of Napoleon had set, mean- 
time ; — he had spent at Elba a night turbulent with fearful 
dreams, and now it seemed to be once more ascending to its 
zenith ; once more the " man of destiny " was at the head of a 
French army, and the broad field of Waterloo resounded to the 
wild, triumphant cry, " Vive VEmpereur ! " 

0, what a grand mental panorama passes before our eyes, 
conjured, as by a spell, by that one word, Waterloo ! We seem 
once more to hear the shrieks which caused old men's hair to 
stiffen years afterwards in their dreams at night ; to live over 
those terrible moments when the enemy was hidden by fire and 
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BDU^e, and, seeing nothing, joa oould only track hiB presence by 
a dull, heayy, rumbling sound, the echo of his tread in the solid 
earth, jarring both men and horses ; the silence, after a hea^y 
charge of artillery, broken only by the groans of the dying. 

And yet men call war glonous, and speak of battles as a 
q)lendid pastime. Ah! it may seem so, when the fight is rag- 
ing, the horses prancing, the bugles sounding ; but to die in 
battle, — to be lefl for hostile feet to spurn, hostile cavalry to 
trample, and the vulture to swoop upon at last ! 

It makes one's blood run cold to think of it It is not the 
mere dying ; many seek that, and the brave man fears it no- 
where ; but it is to die with no fond hand to brush back the 
heavy locks from the fevered brow, no gentle voice to murmur 
words of strength and love ; to have no grave nor any to weep 
for us ; no prayer, no farewell, nor any blessmg ! 0, may God 
save all I love from a fate like this ! 

But the battle of Waterloo was a glorious battle, as battles 
go ; and ever before our mind's ^e, when its name is called, 
rises one figure, tall and stately. Connected as imperishably 
with this great battle as that of Napoleon himself, is the name 
of the " Bravest of the Brave." 

How he looked, that morning ! The white plumes on his hel- 
met nodded with ihe heavy dew ; his gorgeous uniform glittered 
in the light of the morning sun, and he himself, rdning up his 
proud steed, seemed, with his Herculean stature and bold mien, 
as some warlike presence, t^t had risen out of the earth for 
the defence of his country's ri^ts, and the green fields of his 
fathers. 

The day was nearly ended when was made the last memoraUe 
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charge of ilie Old Guards — each a charge as time neyer before 
witnessed. Nej had five horses shot beneath hiin» and th^ 
chafing like a lion, fought on foot, at the head of his advancing 
legions. Bat now, for the first time in his life, he, the Invin- 
cible, was borne down by soperior nombers. France and the 
empire were in his hands, and he straggled mightily to wrest 
them from the grasp of destiny ; bat in vain. The " Bravest of 
the Brave " had fought his last battle ! 



In a lowly prison-cell we next find him. He had been con- 
demned to be shot as a traitor, and was awaiting his doom with 
the calmness of a hero. A single lamp burned dimly in his cell, 
as he sat there alone, with his head bowed on his hands. 

Suddenly a key turned in the rusty lock, the door swung open 
on its hinges, and Julie stood before him, with her three fair chil- 
dren. He was so intensely absorbed in thought, that he did not 
even look up until he felt his wife's arms about his neck, her 
tears warm upon his face. 

*' Julie ! " he exclaimed ; " Heaven be thanked for so much 
mercy ! I die to-morrow at ten, and I had not thought to see 
you here." 

" Die ! No, dearest, I am come to tell you you shall not die 
I will go to the king to-morrow, and pray him, on my bended 
knees, to spare your life. We willtgo anywhere, — into any 
island or desert, so he but leave that ; and he will not, he dare 
not, refuse it to your wife ! " 

Ney turned his large blue eyes on her with a mournful smile, 
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for he knew the Bouibons ; but he would not deprive her of thia 
kst, faint hope ; so he 8aid» qoietlj, 

<< Well, Julie, call my children to me ; it will do no harm to 
bid them fiirewell, and I can onsaj it when you shall have won 
me mj life to-morrow." Then, turning to his children, he added, 
solemnly, ** Ernest, Julie, Michael, your father blesses you ! Be 
good children; be fiuthful to God, to your mother and to France. 
Your father has loved France, — do you love her; never remem- 
ber how I died, but love your country, and do not disgrace my 
memory. You, Ernest and Michael, be good to your mother and 
sister, — so only will the good God prosper you." 

Then he clasped them each separately in his arms, and blessed 
them ; and, turning to his wife, he gave her many words of ear- 
nest and tender counsel. In the midst of his discourse, the 
turnkey came to the door, and the hour for their interview was 
ended. 

" God bless you, Julio ! " whispered the hero, amid his choking 
sobs ; " bear it like a soldier's wife, my poor child, and teach our 
children to love their father's memory." 

Already had the jailer led the children from the apartment, 
and now, with his key in his hand, he stood impatiently waiting 
for the mother. 

"Go, Julie, — go, darling!" whispered the Marshal, as he 
strained her to his heart in a last embrace. At length she 
glided from his arms; but she turned, ere she reached the door, 
and whispered, 

" Do not fear, dearest; I shall see the king, and you will be 
free to-morrow." 

" Yes, free ! " cried the hero, as the door rolled together <» 
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itB hinges, and shut oat Julie from his si^t forever ; ''yes, free; 
and I, too, shall see the King to-morrow ; but it will be Him 
before whom the power of the Bourbons is as dust!" And 
then a sense of utter, overpowering desolation came upon him, 
and he sank back on his pallet, more exhausted by this last inter- 
yiew with his wife and children than ho had been bj five hun- 
dred battles. 



At five minutes before ten the next morning, the rosy glow of 
the sunshine flooded the king's drawing-room, and fell upon the 
pale, deathly face of a woman crouching at his feet, with three 
small children clinging to her robe. 

O, how the rich glow of the sunli^t mocked her as she knelt 
there, in her anguish, pleading for life, but for life ! O, how 
she cursed, in her aching heart, the cold, freezmg French polite- 
ness, that could keep her there in her sorrow and answer noth- 
ing! 

Ah ! there is a cup of trouble for thee to drain, Julie, — sharp, 
bitter trouble ; but rest will come after it, — sunny days, when 
the past will bo but a half-forgotten memory of sorrow ; when 
thou shalt be again a bride, when other lips than his shall press 
on thine their homage to thy beauty, — and what of him ? 



A proud, stem man stood alone among his foes. Long, 
glittering lines of soldiery were drawn up on either side of 
hira, muskets were flashing in the sunlight, and in the dbtanco 
rolled the surging tide of human beings hungry for death. 

Noble, free, unshackled, he stood there, and spoke, with 
34 



his baiid upon hia mud j heartt tJiose ftw, bold words, wliioh 
ahall be remembered as long as tales are read, or gallant deeds 
are told : ^ 

<< I declare, befinre Ood and man, that I have nerer betrayed 
my country ; — may my death render her happy ! Vive la 
France ! " 

Then, gazing around over the assembled throng, his eye fell 
on a carriage, drawn up at a little distance, where, in mourn- 
ing robes, with her long veil thrown back, sat Aline Went- 
worth. It was the first time he had gasod on that face, with 
its strangely-glorious eyes, since their last parting at New 
rork. 

Who shall say whether it seemed to him a mmistering angel, 
or an avenging spirit ? Who shall say how much of the old 
love awoke in the hero's heart, in that long, thrilling gaze? 
He said nothing — nothing save that one word, << her," hissed 
through his clenched teeth. Then, turning to the soldiers, he 
calmly bared his noble breast, and cried, " My comrades, fire 
on me ! " 

Words worthy a hero, — whose reply was the flash of muskets, 
and that bravo heart was still ! 

At that moment, a shriek, a woman's shriek, wild, terrible, 
unearthly, swelled upon the air, and Aline Wentworth's proud 
soul passed before its Judge ! 

Who shall say whether his spirit called not to hers, as it 
winged its flight toward heaven ? Who shall say that they, in 
this life so strangely parted, met not above? Her womanVi 
heart, strong in its anguish, strong in its hopeless love, could 
beat no longer when its idol ceased to live. 
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His wife conld live on, las children could look calmly upon 
the murderers of their father, his comrades who had stood bj 
his side in so many battles could aim coolly at his heart; 
but Aline Wentworth, the strong-minded, proud, high-souled 
American woman, lived but in his life, and was faithful to the 
" Bravest of the Brave " in death. 



Note. — Recent discoyeries haye induced a belief that Marshal Ney 
wafl, in reality, an American , though it suited his deeigns to appear of 
French parentage. In thus grouping together a few scenes from his 
priyate life, I haye but performed a labor of loye ; and I offer its result 
as a humble tribute to a great man's memoiy. 



BESSIE GREEN. 



" 0, WHAT a terrible thing it is to have everybody hate 
me!" 

The wordb were childish, and the speaker was little past her 
tenth year. She was a strange-looking object, as she sat, in 
the dim twilight, at the window of an old-fashioned farm-house. 

It was Thanksgiving day, and the good people of Rycficld 
were making merry, far and wide. 

There were bright fires upon the spacious hearths, and spruce- 
boughs and branches of asparagus waved over the rcd-franiod 
looking-glasses, and above the windows hung twigs of holly, 
with their bright red berries. 

l]ut nowhere wore the spruce-boughs a brighter green, or 
the holly-berries a deeper red, than in the old £irm-house of 
Grandfather Morgan, as he was called, for thrice five miles 
around. 

In the old-fashioned parlor there were groups of happy chil- 
dren : young men and maidens, just arrived at the awkward 
stage of blushes, and supererogatory hands ; meek-eyed mothers, 
and bold, sturdy-looking farmers, in home-made trousers and 
cow-hide boots. 

On either side of the hearth-stone sat old Grandfather Morgan 
and his wife, and between them the fire danced and sparidcd, and 
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the bright flameB woood theaudfOB round the ruddy baok-log, in 
a thousand caressing folds. 

But one there was to whose eye there oame no li^^t, to 
whose cheek there came no flush ; for there was no mother's hand 
to brush back the heayy tresses from her brow, no mother's lips 
to murmur blessings over her, or rest softly on her upturned 
cheek. 

So there, in the lonely kitchen, with her young face pressed 
closely against the narrow window-pane, sat little Bessie Green, 
sometimes sighing fitfully, as sounds of mirth and childish laugh- 
ter floated to her ears, throng the half-dosed doors of the other 
room. 

She was by no means a pretty child. Her brow was not par- 
ticularly smooth, soft or low ; nor was her hair in the least sim- 
ilar to braided sunshine. Her eyes were not blue as the Indian 
seas ; nor yet did her fair cheek flush like the heart of a summer 
rose, beneath the shadow of long, golden lashes. 

There was no charm in her elfin features to win your heart ; 
and yet, if you believed in gobUns and fairies, you would look 
twice at the almost unearthly face, peering from beneath the 
tangled masses of her black hair. The hair itself mi^t have 
been made passable by good management ; as it was, her face 
had no recommendation, save that her wild black eyes were lit 
by a kind of bold fearlessness, which all the contumely inciden- 
tal to her situation had not been able to subdue. 

And yet it seemed a strange thing that one so young, so inno- 
cent, should be so utterly alone. Strange that even Grandfath'T 
Morgan's kind eyes grow stem as he looked on her, and youn^ 
faces darkened as she joined their oirole. 
84* 



Stranger still, when yoa knew that Grandmother Mox^gan had 
borne the poor child's mother beneath her heart 

Amy Morgan had been called the fiiirest flower of Ryefleld, 
from the time she first opened her blue ejes to the light of a 
midsummer morning. Fifteen summers had she roamed through 
moor and meadow-land; fifteen winters had she sat by her 
father's side, in the fire-shine at the farm-house, or the high- 
backed pew at church, on a Sabbath day. 

She was the very impersonation of the spirit of gladness ; and 
yet, low down in her soul, was a spring of unquiet waters, of 
whose existence she had never dreamed, in the sunshine of her 
innocent young heart. 

Flowers — fresh, warm heart-flowers — were springing there, 
which no hand had gathered ; and the wild tide of passion lay 
hushed and still, like some sunny lake, which has nerer mirrored 
the face of mortal. 

I3ut, like the charmed existence of the sleeping-beauty, this 
heart-sleep was destined to have an end, when there should ap- 
pear some cavalier daring enough to break through the hedge of 
thorns, and kiss into the warmth and life of passion tho untold 
drciims and fancies walking through the shadowy aisles of her 
heart, like nuns through the aisles of a convent. 

One day she had been out to gather flowers, when she met a 
stranger in the forest You oould scarcely have imagined a 
fairer picture than was Amy. On the green grass beside her 
lay her simple straw hat, tied round with a blue ribbon. Her 
lap was full of wild-flowers, and she was telling, school-girl like, 
impossible fortunes with the leaves of a forget-me-not, when her 
reveries were interruptod by a rich, musical voice. Looking up. 
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sho encountered the bold black eyes of the handBomc stranger. 
He addressed her in a strain of playful gallantry, as new as it 
was pleasing. Fairy, and sprite, and princess, were among the 
high-sounding titles with which he dignified her, until at last she 
faltered, between her blushes, 

*' O no, sir, you are mistaken ; I am only Amy Moi^gan, dau^- 
tcr of the farmer who lives in yonder browm cottage." 

" And I, sweet maiden, — I am only Clarence Green, passed- 
midahipman in the United States service ; so let us sit down 
upon this bank, and get acquainted, since we 've met here, on 
the very hunting-grounds of the fairies." 

If Amy had boon startled at first, his respectful manner, and 
the open glance of his black eyes, were sufficient to reassure her ; 
and she sat by his side, on the green bank, without withdrawing 
the trembling hand he had prisoned in his own. 

And there, for many a summer day, they met, till love, deep 
and all-absorbing, took possession of sweet Amy Morgan, till, at 
her lover's bidding, she would have laid down even life itself. 
O, bitter, in this deceitful world, is almost always the recompense 
of a love like this ! 

Grandfather Morgan frowned when he saw the handsome 
stranger wandering by Amy's side over the fields, and lifting 
her slight form over the swollen brooks ; but Amy was his dar- 
ling, and the expression of his dislike was suppressed. 

*'Next month, Amy, when the fruit gets heavy and fiills 
down, and the ripe peaches blush in the autumn sunshine, yoa 
shall be my bride," whispered Clarence Green, as he sat by 
Amy's side. 

And then, with whispered words of endearment and supplica- 
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tioB, lie won her, who already loyed and trosted, to ghre him all 
that woman can give, and more than she can ghre without dash- 
ing ereiy drop of joy from the chalioe of her life. 

Olarenoe Oreen had no time to prove whether the love he had 
profeesed was true, whether he would have caUed Amy wife ere 
the waning of the autumn moon ; for, in less than one short week, 
he was thrown fhmi the back of his horse, upon a pile of sharp 
stones, and killed. 

Amy uttered few words of lamentation, but the rose fitded 
firom her cheek, and her face grew thinner and more spiritual. 
Months had passed ; and, one night, toward the close of Feb- 
ruary, she stole, with her noiseless footfall, into the old kitchen, 
and, kneeling at the feet of her stem &thcr, sobbed out, in broken 
words, the story of her shame. 

For a moment Grandfather Morgan sat silent ; then his voice 
broke forth, not in words of pity or mercy, but in half-stifled 
curses on the destroyer of his child. 

Tears of bitter agony coursed over Amy Morgan's pale cheeks, 
and, clasping her hands, she pleaded, " O, &ther, dear fiiiher, do 
not curse the dead ! Let your anger fall on me, for I deserve it, 
but not on Clarence ! If he had lived, I should have been his 
wife ; and now, even now, would I lay down this guilty, misera^ 
ble life, to call him back but for one short hour ! O, &ther, do 
not curse hun, or I shall die here on the stone hearth at your 
feet ! " 

But the tide of wrath burned fiercely in the fiither's heart, 
and, even as she knelt there, with her hands clasped and the 
tears streaming over her cheeks, with one blow of his arm he 
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felled her to the earth, and the blood gushed from her parted 
lips, in a warm red stream, over her white garments. 

The repentant father caught her to his heart, and boro her to 
her own little room; but when he called on her to forgive him, 
to look on him once more, she only mattered incoherent ravingti 
of agony. 

That night, amid the storm and tempest and the fierce howl of 
angry winds, Bessie Green was bom. Fit welcome for a child 
of shame ! Not even her mother's voice could arouse poor Amy 
from the stupor into which she seemed to have fallen. Only 
once she spoke coherently. It was when they put her baby in 
her arms. 

" It has its father's eyes," she murmured, as she strained it con- 
vulsively to her breast. " The world is cold for thee, my mother- 
less one! I 've nothing to give thee but a name; let them caU 
thee Bessie Green ! " 

And then, still holding her child, she dosed her eyes, as if in 
prayer; her breath grew shorter and shorter, and her soul 
passed forth upon the wing of the tempest, to the throne of Him 
who said to one of old time, " Go, daughter ; sin no more ! " 

Bitter was the repentance of Farmer Morgan over the grave 
of his dead child; strange that it softened not his heart toward 
the living. 

But no ; the little Bessie looked on them with her father's 
eyes, and scarcely the mother's blood which flowed in her veins 
kept her from being the object of hatred, as she surely was of 
dislike. When Grandmother Morgan looked at her, the sweet 
face of her Amy, with its golden curls, seemed to arise in oom- 
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eyes. 

Beerie never played like other childreiL Sometimes she would 
watdi the wind-dnrcn donds, sometimes hold a feather up to be 
swayed by the breeie, sometimes read by the firelight strange 
tales of ^osts and goblins, that no one knew how she had oon- 
trived to pick up. Bat her dearest pleasure was to steal out to 
her mother's graTe, where a white cross had been raised, bearing 
no inscription bat that sweet name, Amy, and weep there with 
her lips pressed to the cold marble, calliog on the dead by every 
endearing title that she could recall. 

She had grown ap entirely nnaccostomed to be loved or petted ; 
and yet she felt her loneliness keenly, this gay H^^^kitgiving 
night, with so many young and happy hearts around her. 

For a long time she sat in the dimly-lighted kitchen, with her 
face pressed to the window ; and then, starting up, she stole away 
into her own litUe room, op stairs. The moon had risen now, and 
by its light she took from her pine bureau a gold locket, contain- 
ing the blended hair of both her parraits, and fastened it around 
her neck. 

Then, wrapping herself in her shawl, she stole out into the 
keen, frosty air of the winter evening. The snow had &llen 
heavily the night before, and it lay now upon the ground, some- 
times in drifts, sometimes in broad, white sheets. 

But onward sped the poor, lonely child, over bank and hollow, 
until at last she reached the village ohurch-yard, and knelt beeida 
her mother's grave, with her lips pressed against the cold head- 
stone. 

For a half-hour she continued kneeling there, sobbing out hef 
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love and grief; and then, al laat, ihe itarted and homed awaj, 
but in a direction opposite to her grandfiither's farm-hooae. The 
one purpose was strong in her mind, to escape from such ooldness 
and misery. 

The next morning Bessie Green was missed from the old home- 
stead. A few inquiries were made for her ; bat the searoh was 
neither active nor long sustained, and in a few days her &ta hid 
nearly ceased to be an object of wonder or anzieiy. 



Ten years had passed ; and one aftenoon, late in the winter, 
the village sewingHSOciety had assembled at GrandfiUher Mor- 
gan's. 

The usual topics of village interest had been discussed* It had 
been*' allowed'* that " Anna Ellis' new silk drees was the most ez- 
travagantest thing ever seen in those parts ; *' and that it was *< a 
bumin' shame for that Anna Ellis to have sich a drees, when 
everybody in Byefield knew her &ther was only a poor Uaek- 
smith, and she herself put on the airs of a city young lady."* 

Then it had been decided that Qiyiurlotte Lincoln had tnmed 
off 'Squire Knight's son, because he was seen ooming ont of the 
tavern on a Sunday night. 

The gossip of the village having be^ oonsommated, a lady 
present, who had been visiting in New-York, remarked that she 
had there heard the distinguished vocalist Clara Fisher, and en- 
grossed the rest of the afternoon in a description of melodies 
which, according to her account, were but little inferior to those 
in the Swedish legend, where Father Alftis passes a century, 
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thinkiiig it but a day, as he listoiB to the song of the bird of 
Paradise. 

Great, therefore, was the sorprise of the good people of Bye- 
field, when, at their next sewing-society, it was announced, by the 
same indi^utable authority, that the illnstrions vocalist, at whose 
oonoerts, it was confidently reported, a hundred dollars had 
been paid for a single seat, was coming to give a free concert, 
her last for the season, in the old Presbyterian church, in their 
own humble Tillage. 

Time passed on, and the report was confirmed by the arrival 
of an orchestra, and the putting up of some printed handbills. 

Everything having been made ready, the lady herself came 
also. Dressed in black and closely veiled, she was handed by 
her servant from her travelling-carriage, and up the steps of the 
only hotel of which the village could boast. 

Her meals were served in her own room, by her own servants; 
and though everybody was at the church a half-hour before the 
appointed time, yet the singer was not seen, until, at seven o'clock 
precisely, she stepped from behind the curtain, and walked forth 
upon the stage ; how and when she came there being, to this day, 
a mystery to the good peojk of Eyeficld. 

She was habited in a SRse-fitting robe of blade velvet, cut 
low in the neck. Her shoulders seemed fair as statuary, as they 
shone through the scarf of illusion lace which enveloped her 
figure like a mantle of dew-drops. Her hair was looped back 
in heavy braids, and in its folds nestled a single japonica. Her 
features were regular, but you could scarcely tell what was their 
contour ; for, in looking at her, one noticed nothing but those 
dark eyes — eyes which, having been once seen, would haunt your 
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dreams for many a night, and could never again be forgotten. 
But when her voice burst upon the air, in a strain of low, 
thrilling sweetness, earth itself was forgotten in a dream of 
heaven ! 

She had chosen, for the most part, umple, toabhing ballads, 
such as " Auld Robin Gray," and Dunn Englishes song of " Ben 
Bolt ; *' but when at last she concluded the entertainment with 
*< Allan Percy," faintly warbled, she received from the audience, 
not enthusiastic cheers ; not, as in her southern concerts, bouquets 
of exotics knotted round with diamonds ; but the richer tribute 
of tears, and sighs, and stifled sobs. 

Meekly she bowed her graceful head, with the tear-drops rest- 
ing on her lashes, and passed behind the curtain. Slowly, half 
sadly, the people rose, as if under the spell of an enchantress ; 
and thus ended Clara Fisher's concert at Byefield. 

The next day, the orchestra and the instruments and the 
travelling-carriage disappeared, and it was supposed the veiled 
lady had accompanied them. 

That evening Grandfather and Grandmother Morgan sat alone 
before their brightly-blazing fire, their chairs drawn dote to- 
gether. They had been talking of the previous evmiing's enter- 
tainment, and Grandmother Morgan sud it seemed to her as if 
the angels in heaven were singing in chorus. 

" Wife," whispered the old man, as he puslied his chair a lit- 
tle nearer hers, " did the mnger's voice remind you of any yoa 
ever heard before ? " and he bent his lips dose to her ear. ' 

"Amy," gasped the old woman, from between her dosed 
teeth. 

35 
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It WM die first time that word had been spoken between then 
ht years, and it seemed like the opening of a coffin. 

<< Yes, Amy," answered the old man ; " her Yoice seemed 
strangely like that of our poor dead ^1." 

Thea^ for a time, there was silence between them. At last tha 
old woman said, 

"Husband!" 

"WeU,wife?" 

** I have been thinking, mayhap, we did n't treat that poor child 
Bessie as well as we ought She, poor thing, was not to blame 
for her father's misdeeds, and we ou^t to have been all the 
kinder to her because she was lonesome-like. I wish I could 
know where she is, before I die." 

" Wife," answered the old man, " it 's just twenty years to-night| 
once Amy died. We shall sleep beside her long before twen^ 
more years have passed." 

At this moment there was a light tap on the outer door, and 
the ttnger, Clara Fisher, stood before them. Drawing a chair 
to the fire, she said, in a singularly musical tone, while her fiuse 
was turned from the light, << You had a grandchild -once, named 
Besae Green. May I tell you of her, or do you hate her name 
even now ? " 

" O, tell us, tell us ! " cried both at once, with trembling eager- 
ness; and Ghrand&ther Morgan added, " We have been unjust to 
the poor child ; God grant we may have her forgiveness before 
we die!" 

The singer's voice was husky when she commenced to q>eak; 
but it soon grew clear and strong. 

« Thanksgiving ni^^t," she said, » Thanksgiving ni^t, a little 
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more than ten years ago, this poor child, Beane Gre^, satwe^ 
ing by yonr kitchen window. There was light and life around 
her ; but no one seemed to remember her existence, and she was 
yery desolate. At last she went fordi into the cold ni^t air, 
with but one purpose in her childish heart, to steal away from 
the mirth and joy around her. She wandered on, on, until at 
last, when it seemed as if her trembling limbs could bear her 
weight no longer, she met a kind physician returning homeward 
from a midnight ride. The moon shone down upon her, full and 
clear, and the good man stopped his horse, at the sight of the 
little figure tottering throng the drifting snow. 

" * Where arc you going, my little one ? ' he asked, kindly. — 
* Anywhere, sir,' was the reply. • I don't know where, mysel£' — 
« Are you not very tired V — * Yes, sir, very.' — 'Would you like to 
ride home with me ? ' — * O, thank you, yes, sir ! ' and the strongs 
kind arms lifled her upon the horse, and, clasping the stranger's 
neck, she fell fast asleep as she rode away. 

" He would have brought the diild back to you ; but she prayed 
so earnestly to remain, that he ceased his persnasioDS, and 
whispered to his meek-eyed wife, as he looked on his own mx 
hungry boys, * God will provide for them, dear love! ' 

** In the early spring there came to the little cottage an old 
college friend of the doctor's. The stranger was a cel^rated 
musician, and, one day, hearing Bessie singing to herself, he 
said that, as surely as the great Father had given to every one 
of his creatures a proper vocation, music was hers ; and he offered 
to take her with him, and have her instructed. 

" Dr. Maitland called her to his side. * Hard as 'twill be to 
part with you, my Bessie,' he said, * I think it best that yoa 
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should go. But we will never send our little girl away ; do ai 
you please.' 

" For a while the poor child hodtatod ; she was loved a^ Mail- 
land cottage, and to her love brought a strange blessedness ; but 
her child-heart comprehended that it was best to go, and, timidly 
raising her dark eyes, she placed her hand in that of Ernest 
Fisher. 

" He gave her a thorough musical education ; and when he died 
bequeathed to her his name and his renown, all he had to bestow. 
She went before the public, with the one purpose warm in her 
heart, of winning wealth and fame, that you might love her ; for 
I, dear parents," — and she sank on her knees before them, — "I 
am Bessie Green ! In every triumph, my heart has longed for 
love, the pure, sweet love of kindred. I have wealth and fame 
now ; all, all are yours, — only bless me once, and call me your 
dear child before I die ! " 

But the voices were choked with tears that would have mur- 
mured blessings on her, and the hands trembled that were laid 
upon her bowed head. At last, they sank upon their knees beside 
their beautiful child, and together, in the silence, they prayed — 
the reunited ! 
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